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Family  and  Future: 

Five  Assignments  for  Future  Leaders 


U.S.  Representative  Ike  Skelton 


The  Honorable  Ike  Skelton,  U.S.  House o)  Representatives.  Democrat,  Missouri.  urn  scheduled  as 
the  graduation  speaker  for  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course  of  2006.  Official  duties 
kept  the  congressman  from  attending  the  graduation,  so  he  asked  to  share  his  prepared  speech  with 
a  wider  audience  through  this  article  in  Military  Review.— Editor 


Tfr  Hanoi  able  lie  Slate  US. 
Ha-warBai>artiuir«.  DowxrM. 
itoiwl  mo  rai>eieto/  Mfeauft 
Fnuim  CaigtoiKraf  DHlitl  wo 
1577.  He  is  Die  tanking  oununry 
iiwnlw  ctlVAnnnJ  Ser tica  Can- 
ntlW.  and  mroily  mewOe/  a)  ttv 
SotenmmiBf-  on  ladCal  Av  an  a 
Land  F«m  ne  ft is  unite  too/ 
itfoartOwtoMIlaiyRtvca  7ft> 
C  toltulu'ul  Poke  ct  Canpu*  La- 
sam  in  UuvspwKAteil  ’  (JUyvLguO 
1997).  VPME  Are  Mfe  7 here  ttffT 
(May  1997  ami  Jwiuwy-fMvutti)1 
1957).  iM'fil  Sotto*  m  Do  B«W 
ito  Th-i  Seif  (JanoerfEebuoy 
ISM),  ant  "Julrn  amt  Cumbmrrf 
Operator*  In  me  PtuiCuW  Ite  Era" 
(Seftembu  1593). 


IN  MAY,  I  was  honored  to  be  invited  to  speak  to  u  distinguished  group 
for  the  125th  Anniversary  of  the  Army’s  Command  and  General  Stuff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  On  that  occasion.  I  talked  about  the 
ancient  Chinese  military  theorist  Sun  Tzu  because  I  had  been  thinking  about 
how  our  military  approaches  counterinsurgency  and  how  we  train  future 
leaders  to  be  able  to  respond  to  any  challenge  they  might  face  '  I  had  just 
been  reading  LTG  David  Pctraeus’s  article  in  Mi/ituty  Review  and  George 
Packer’s  articles  on  the  efforts  of  COL  ICR.  McMastcr  and  the  3d  Armored 
Cavalry  Regiment  in  Tal  Afar/'  I  was  very  impressed  with  their  approaches  in 
Iraq  to  intelligence  and  leadership.  When  the  College  invited  me  back  to  give 
the  graduation  address,  because  I  felt  I  had  just  given  quite  a  history  lesson, 
with  tongue  in  check.  I  promised  that  die  next  time  I  came  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
I  would  talk  about  Carl  von  C'lausewitz. 1 

When  I  relumed  to  the  Capitol.  I  began  to  think  seriously  about  what  more 
field  grade  officers  could  learn  from  arguably  die  greatest  military  thinker 
of  all  lime.  Many  of  these  officers  have  recently  experienced  combat  in 
Afghanistan  or  Iraq,  and  all  of  them  had  just  spent  most  of  a  year  studying 
how  to  apply  their  studies  and  experience  to  national  security  challenges 
and  opportunities,  today  and  in  the  future.  I  knew  dial  they  did  not  expect 
to  gel  another  history  lesson  on  their  graduation  day.  Instead,  they  would 
be  thinking.  "I  thought  classes  were  over."  I  also  knew  that  for  these  action- 
onented  people,  a  year  in  the  classroom  must  sometimes  feel  like  being  in 
prison.  I  knew  they  would  just  want  to  get  on  with  things. 

While  I  wanted  to  congratulate  them  on  completing  a  rigorous  course  of 
study,  I  also  felt  compelled  to  give  them  something  meaningful  that  they 
could  take  with  them  as  they  faced  even  more  challenging  assignments, 
issues,  and  situations  almost  immediately.  Although  all  1  could  give  them 
were  words,  the  words  could  embody  ideas  that  might  serve  them  well. 
Because  I  so  strongly  believe  in  lifelong  education.  I  thought  I  would  urge 
these  young  people  who  have  voluntarily  made  a  commitment  to  serve  the 
Constitution  and  the  people  of  dus  Nation  to  continue  to  study  and  think 
and  leam  about  serious  professional  issues  as  they  took  on  assignments  of 
increasing  authority  and  responsibility.  So  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
them  about  their  families  and  the  future.  I  knew  it  would  surprise  them,  but  I 
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decided  lo  give  them  live  postgraduate assignments 
to  guide  their  way. 

Unfortunately,  because  I  am  the  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Iraq  kept  me 
from  attending  that  graduation.  So  I  wanted  to  share 
these  thoughts  with  a  wider  audience. 

I  know  the  old  saw,  “If  the  military  had  wanted 
you  to  have  a  family,  tt  would  have  issued  you  one." 
Hut  the  leaders  of  today’s  military  recognize  that  we 
recruit  Soldiers,  but  retain  families.  Leaders  should 
never  forget  that  their  personnel  have  a  family 
outside  the  military.  More  than  ever  before,  with 
cellular  phones  and  electronic  mail,  photographs, 
and  video  clips.  Soldiers  can  have  almost  constant 
contact  with  their  friends  and  family,  no  matter 
where  they  arc  in  the  world.  As  with  most  things 
in  life,  this  can  be  cither  a  positive  or  a  problematic 
thing.  ITus  constant  contact  can  be  a  great  comfort 
or  a  source  of  worry.  Most  important.  Soldiers' 
performance  can  hinge  on  knowing  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  is  taking  care  of  their  families  while  they  are 
deployed.  While  our  Nation  often  says  thank  you 
to  our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  I  encourage 
all  military  leaders,  as  well  as  all  our  citizens,  to 
recognize  the  sacrifices  military  families  make  and 
to  thank  them  as  well. 

But  what  about  the  families  of  the  field  grade 
officers?  The  officers  might  feel  as  if  their  branch  of 
service  is  their  family,  but  we  know  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  achieve  what  they  have  in  their  pro¬ 
fession  without  the  support  of  family  and  friends.  So. 
W'C  and  they  should  thank  their  husbands  and  wives 
or  significant  others:  their  grandparents  and  moms 
and  dads,  and  children,  and  their  close  friends.  These 
family  members  have  all  helped  the  Nation  by  sustain¬ 
ing  these  officer*  in  their  endeavors  at  school,  on  staff, 
and  in  the  field.  And  all  our  military’  professionals 
should  always  remember  that  they  belong  to  a  family, 
a  community,  and  a  nation  beyond  the  militaiy. 

Now  I  knew  these  officers  might  have  thought, 
“I've  read  Clausewitz.  and  he  never  mentioned 
family."  So  I  wanted  to  remind  them  that  it  was 
only  through  Clausewitz 's  wife.  Marie,  that  his 
masterpiece  On  H'ar  survived.*  After  his  untimely 
death,  she  took  the  fragments  of  that  masterwork 
and  finished  it  so  that  generations  of  military  stu¬ 
dents  around  the  wurld  w  ould  not  only  be  able  to 
study  his  observations  of  Napoleonic  battles  and 


Revolution,  but  would  also  think  about  the  essence 
of  war  and  strategy  beyond  their  own  particular 
time  and  place.  Were  it  not  for  his  wife:  were  it  not 
for  their  close  and  special  relationship;  were  it  not 
for  her  shared  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
his  military  theories;  were  it  not  for  the  urging  of 
their  mutual  friends;  Clausewitz's  most  significant 
insights  might  have  been  lost  for  all  time. 

In  addition.  Clausewitz  recognized  that  militaries 
depended  on  the  societies  from  which  they  came 
for  both  moral  support  and  physical  sustainment. 
He  wrote  that  militaries  arc  bound  to  the  values  and 
structures  of  their  societies.  But  when  militaries 
become  disconnected  from  the  people  or  lose  the 
Nation's  support,  they  arc  bound  to  be  defeated.  So 
leaders  must  not  forget  that  they  and  their  Soldiers 
also  embody  this  Nation — their  larger  family. 

Beyond  these  considerations  of  family,  as  time 
passes.  I  appreciate  the  timelessness  of  Clausewitz's 
thoughts  on  the  art  of  war  and  strategy  more  and 
more.  These  ideas,  distilled  from  history,  his  exten¬ 
sive  and  broad  wartime  experience,  and  his  powerful 
intellect,  will  continue  to  be  relevant  in  the  future. 
And  as  olficers  graduate  from  ficld-gradc-levcl  pro¬ 
fessional  military  education  institutions.  I  wanted  to 
tell  them  in  the  starkest  of  terms.  This  Nation  does 
not  have  enough  strategists.  So.  the  post-graduate 
assignments  I  would  give  them  would  challenge 
them  to  become  master  strategists.  I  think  a  review 
of  Clausewitz's  ideas  will  help  in  this  endeavor. 

Most  of  us  know  thaL  even  though  many  people 
quote  Clausewitz.  few  have  actually  read  his  work. 
Even  fewer  understand  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 
so  they  misunderstand  what  he  said.  One  who  docs 
understand  him  better  than  most  is  Peter  Parct, 
the  editor  of  the  best  English  version  of  On  •  fizz: 5 
Parct  gets  it  because  he  knows  that  to  understand 
Clausewitz’s  ideas,  you  have  to  understand  his 
histoncul  context  Pare!  has  studied  both  the  history 
of  ideas  and  the  history  of  war. 

During  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  there  were  other 
military  experts  who  tried  to  devise  belter  strate¬ 
gies  and  tactics  in  order  to  master  military  science. 
These  thinkers,  in  the  period  of  the  Enlightenment, 
sought  to  master  war  through  rational  thoughL 
Clausewitz  was  unique.  He  wanted  to  understand 
war  itself.  Also  a  child  of  the  Enlightenment,  he 
sought  to  understand  war  as  a  human  phenomenon. 
He  wanted  to  dev  ise  a  theory  about  w  ar’s  structure. 
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its  internal  dynamic,  its  links  with  other  elements  of 
man’s  social  existence.  He  and  his  mentor,  Gerhard 
von  Schomhorst,  analyzed  the  interdependence  of 
military,  social,  and  political  changes  brought  about 
by  the  French  Revolution. 

Unique  for  his  time.  Clausewitz  had  broad  expe¬ 
rience  in  small-unit  tactics,  climactic  battles,  staff 
duties,  and  strategic  planning.  He  became  a  reformer 
who  helped  modernize  the  Prussian  army  in  ways 
that  had  huge  social  implications.  This  transforma¬ 
tion.  us  in  our  time,  was  undertaken  in  the  midst  of 
fighting  an  asymmetric,  revolutionary  conflict,  while 
preparing  for  other  possible  adversaries. 

In  the  midst  of  this.  Clausewitz  decided  that  in 
order  to  devise  u  true  theory  of  w  ar.  experience 
with  the  technologies  and  techniques  of  war  and 
the  study  of  history  were  necessary.  Hut  experience 
and  study  were  not  suflicicnl  to  bring  true  under¬ 
standing  or  wisdom.  One  also  had  to  explore  many 
aspects  of  the  world  outside  the  military.  His  goal 
was  not  to  distill  timeless  strategics  or  to  master 
tactics.  He  really  wanted  to  undeixtand  history  in 
order  to  identify  the  essential  elements  of  war  and 
to  understand  how  they  functioned  together."  He 
reached  for  wisdom  beyond  knowledge. 

Because  Clausewitz  thought  strategy  was  an  art 
rather  than  a  science,  he  compared  the  study  of  war 
to  the  study  of  painting.  One  could  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  painting  and  have  all  the  right  tools,  but  that 
would  not  enable  one  to  master  art  Great  art  could 
not  be  mechanically  pursued  or  mass-produced. 
Outcomes  were  unpredictable,  uncertain.  Study 
was  not  important  for  memorizing  techniques  or 
mimicking  others.  Study  and  experience  simply 
formed  a  foundation  for  one’s  own  theories,  one’s 
own  art,  appropriate  to  one's  own  context 

So  Clausew  itz.  rather  than  Hying  to  find  solutions 
to  his  generation’s  military  and  security  challenges, 
hoped  his  work  would  stimulate  the  ideas  and 
debates  of  others  in  the  future.  By  this,  each  gen¬ 
eration  would  move  the  ideas  forward.  Important 
to  this  perspective,  Clausewitz  was  an  idealist  in 
the  19th  century  tradition,  the  tradition  named  for 
Friedrich  Hegel,  which  posited  that  ideas  move  his¬ 
tory.  Clausewitz  wrote  about  w  ar  as  an  ‘"idea,’’  and 
he  used  Hegel’s  dialectic  to  examine  its  nature.  He 
juxtaposed  total  war  and  limited  war  us  thesis  and 
antithesis.  He  did  not  prefer  or  advocate  for  one  or 
the  other,  he  simply  recognized  that  in  contemplat¬ 


ing  them,  one  would  reach  a  synthesis  which  would, 
of  course,  become  the  new  thesis  to  argue  against 
So  the  first  postgraduate  assignment,  afler  a  bit  of 
a  break  from  studies,  is  to  reread  Clausewitz.  w  ilh 
his  historical  context  in  mind. 

There  were  others  who  recognized  that  the  late 
18'*  ccnluiy  political  and  social  revolutions  had 
changed  war.1  But  they  did  not  understand  that 
change.  As  they  tried,  in  the  tradition  of  the  day.  to 
reduce  war  to  applied  mathematics,  their  systems 
were  abstracted  from  reality  and  from  history.  ITicir 
definitions  of  tactics  and  strategy  were  bound  hy 
time  and  technology,  using  “within  range  of  the 
cannon"  and  “out  of  range  of  the  cannon”  to  denote 
the  difference.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  science  of  warfare, 
they  lefl  out  the  things  they' could  not  measure — the 
human  ports,  like  the  morale  of  the  soldiers,  the 
psychology  of  the  commander,  and  an  assessment 
of  the  human  enemy. 

Clausewitz  knew  from  his  study  of  history  and 
his  combat  experience  that  these  were  essential  to 
any  theory.  He  knew’  that  military  reforms  would 
impact  other  aspects  of  human  existence,  society 
and  the  economy:  he  pushed  for  the  officer  corps 
to  be  based  on  merit  rather  than  on  nobility,  and  he 
opposed  the  arbitrary  discipline  and  mind-numb¬ 
ing  practices  used  on  the  enlisted  force.  He  also 
criticized  his  society  for  regarding  war  as  a  matter 
for  the  army  alone.  In  the  political  and  diplomatic 
realm,  he  believed  that  the  Pmssian  government 
allowed  itself  to  be  isolated  from  prospective  allies 
and  then  gave  the  soldiers  impossible  tasks. 

Partly  because  of  his  criticisms  of  the  existing 
authorities.  Clausewitz  was  not  promoted.  In  fact, 
he  and  other,  resigned  their  commissions  when  the 
king  surrendered  territory  to  the  French  to  stage 
their  invasion  of  Russia.  Ihesc  resignations  sent  the 
revolutionary  message  that  an  olliccr's  conscience 
took  priority  over  his  oath  to  the  king.  Clausewitz 
also  designed  a  plan  to  raise  provincial  militias 
against  the  French — another  act  of  revolutionary 
military  and  political  importance  in  Prussia. 

Later,  when  Clausewitz  regained  his  commission, 
he  was  able  to  make  significant  contributions  at  the 
new  Prussian  war  college,  where  he  lectured  on 
strategy  and  insurgency,  l  ie  also  put  considerable 
brain  power  into  the  immediate  needs,  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  technical,  organizational  and  political  prob¬ 
lems.  of  rebuilding  a  defeated  army.  At  the  same 
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lime.  Clausewitz  was  still  commilled  lo  developing 
a  theory  of  war.  A  theory  would  help  his  students 
develop  their  own  ideas,  drawing  on  their  experi¬ 
ence,  a  study  of  professional  subjects,  and  an  intense 
study  of  history.  Their  studies  would  not  generate 
doctrine,  rules,  or  laws  of  action.  Clausewitz  wrote. 
"While  history  may  yield  no  formulae,  it  docs 
provide  an  exercise  for  judgment.”  His  students 
should  not  memorize  tactics  and  strategy.  Instead 
Clausewitz  sought  to  refine  his  students'  judgment 
for  future  leadership. 

In  addition  to  all  this.  Clausewitz  continued  his  own 
studies.  He  attended  lectures  on  science,  on  logic,  and 
on  ethics.  He  read  books  on  mathematics,  philosophy 
and  aesthetics.  He  constantly  read  more  history’  to  test 
his  ideas  as  they  emerged.  He  knew  his  theory  had 
to  be  comprehensive,  it  had  to  be  logical,  it  had  lo 
represent  reality,  and  it  had 
to  be  historically  defen¬ 
sible.  It  had  to  account  for 
things  that  could  not  he 
measured.  And  it  had  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  be 
further  refined.  He  hoped 
there  w  ould  be  people  just 
like  our  field  grade  officers 
who  would  continue  to 
refine  his  ideas  through 
their  experience  and  their 
own  ideas  lo  create  new  syntheses. 

In  his  pursuit  of  theory,  Clausewitz  decided  there 
were  certain  constants.  These  would  be  organizing 
principles  for  thinking  about  war  and  strategy.  These 
constants  were  war's  social  and  political  nature  and 
the  duality  of  war — its  two  forms,  "total”  and  "lim¬ 
ited."  Of  course  the  latter  consisted  of  two  ends  of  a 
spectrum  that  would  never  be  reached  in  reality.  Abso¬ 
lute  total  war  would  be  mutual  suicide  and  therefore 
an  end  to  policy  rather  than  its  continuation  And  the 
ultimate  in  limited  war  would  be  a  war  not  fought. 

The  long  version  of  Clausewitz 's  most  famous 
quote  is.  "War  is  not  a  mere  act  of  policy  but  a  true 
political  instrument,  a  continuation  of  political 
activity  by  other  means."  Our  Nation  is  learning 
again  that  military  actions  cannot  be  abstracted 
from  their  political,  diplomatic,  economic,  social 
or  cultural  contexts  or  consequences.  This  is  true  in 
fighting  the  Global  War  on  Tcrrurism  and  an  Iraqi 
insurgency.  It  is  true  in  our  diplomatic  efforts  lo 


sway  Iran's  leadership  and  in  convincing  our  allies 
to  support  nonproliferation.  And  it  is  true  in  debat¬ 
ing  the  decision  to  send  the  National  Guard  to  our 
southern  border  to  stem  illegal  immigration. 

We  learn — repeatedly,  it  seems — that  before 
taking  action,  we  should  know  what  we're  getting 
into.  When  we  talk  about  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force,  or  w  hen  w  e  use  military  forces  for 
non-violent  purposes,  we  should  not  imagine  a 
bright  line  where  political  or  diplomatic  activity 
ceases.  We  cannot  think  that  when  diplomacy  or 
policy  fails,  war  or  military  operations  begin,  mili¬ 
tary  victory  is  won,  and  then  political  and  economic 
activity  simply  resumes.  We  must  use  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  national  power  in  constant,  simultaneous 
and  parallel  action  in  peacetime,  and  in  war.  to 
support  our  national  security  objectives.  We  have 

to  recognize  this  timeless 
constant  and  move  beyond 
military  jointness  to  truly 
integrated  interagency 
planning  and  operations. 
So  the  second  postgradu¬ 
ate  assignment  is:  Find 
and  institute  better  ways 
of  working  with  your 
counterparts  in  civilian 
agencies,  including  non- 
traditional  partners,  rather 
than  just  proposing  wuys  in  w  hich  they  can  work 
better  with  you. 

But  what  of  war's  essential  nature?  Clausewitz 
wrote  that  war  is  a  violent  clash,  a  collision  of  two 
living  forces.  But.  the  paradox  is  that  war's  violence 
must  be  disciplined  and  limited  in  order  for  it  to 
express  a  political  purpose  in  a  rational,  utilitarian 
manner.  War's  violence  must  not  obliterate  the  politi¬ 
cal  purpose.  Therefore,  political  leaders  should  con¬ 
trol  the  conduct  of  w  ar.  but  not  displace  soldiers  in 
the  planning  and  conduct  of  operations.  Nor  should 
political  leaders  ask  the  impossible  of  the  militaiy. 
At  the  same  tunc,  military  leadeis  must  remember 
that  armed  forces  do  not  exist  for  their  own  sake.  As 
Clausewitz  noted,  "There  can  be  no  question  of  a 
purely  military  evaluation  of  a  great  strategic  issue, 
nor  of  a  purely  military  scheme  to  solve  it." 

So  of  what  use  is  theory?  It  is  not  of  any  use  if  it 
docs  not  account  for  war's  reality.  So  Clausewitz 
added  concepts  that  he  thought  were  essential  parts 


Our  Nation  is  learning 
again  that  military  actions 
cannot  be  abstracted  from 
their  political,  diplomatic, 
economic,  social  or 
cultural  contexts 
or  consequences. 
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Five  Postgraduate 
Assignments 

1.  Reread  Clausewilz  with  his  historical 
contest  in  mind. 

2.  Find  and  institute  better  ways  of 
working  with  your  counterparts  in 
civilian  agencies,  including  non- 
traditional  partners,  rather  than  just 
proposing  ways  in  which  they  can 
work  better  with  you. 

3.  Think  about  how  to  better  tie  the 
means  we  use  to  the  ends  we  seek, 
whether  you  are  on  staff  or  in  combat. 

I.  No  matter  how  much  you  want  to  be 
in  the  field,  you  must  continue  your 
education. 

5.  Our  leaders,  our  officers,  must  honor 
their  family  and  their  Nation  by 
speaking  truth  to  power.  We  all  must 
tell  and  live  the  truth  as  well  as  w’e  can. 


of  real  war.  In  his  tor)’  and  his  experience,  war's 
timeless  elements  were  friction  and  chance. 

Friction  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  impediments 
in  war  to  achieving  one’s  goals.  It  is  all  the  errors, 
accidents,  and  technical  and  human  difficulties 
that  alTect  military  decisions  and  actions.  Friction 
cannot  he  planned  out  of  operations  or  tactics  with 
mathematical  formulae.  It  cannot  be  eradicated 
with  transformation  through  improved  technology 
or  science.  Friction  is  in  the  very  nature  of  war,  and 
actually  all  human  endeavors.  In  real  war.  C’lausc- 
witz  observed,  there  is  also  alwuys  uncertainly.  He 
said,  "War  is  the  province  of  chance.  In  no  other 
sphere  of  human  activity  must  such  a  margin  be  left 
for  this  mtiudcr.  It  increases  the  uncertainty  of  ever)' 
circumstance  and  deranges  the  course  of  events." 

Since  friction  and  chance  could  not  be  planned 
away  or  overcome  by  technology  or  better  tactics, 
they  would  dominate  war  were  it  not  for  creative 
intellectual  and  emotional  energy.  One  had  to  strive 
then  to  understand  and  exploit  war’s  unquantiliahle 
elements  to  best  advantage.  Clauscvvitz  called  this 
ability  "genius.”  To  him  though,  genius  was  not 
just  in  the  exceptional  individual,  but  also  could 
be  found  in  the  abilities  and  feelings  on  which  the 
behavior  of  ordnuuy  people,  including  the  lowest 


ranking  soldiers,  was  based.  Clausewilz  lived  in  the 
age  of  Napoleon,  so  this  is  significant.  lie  said.  "W'c 
cannot  restrict  our  discussion  to  genius  proper,  as 

a  superlative  degree  of  talent _ What  we  must  do 

is  survey  all  those  gills  of  mind  and  temperament 
that  in  combination  bear  on  military  activity.  These, 
taken  together,  constitute  the  essence  of  military 
genius  ”  It  is  the  intellectual  and  psychological 
strengths  of  the  commander  and  his  subordinates: 
the  morale,  spirit,  and  self-confidence  of  the  army: 
as  well  as  the  traits  and  values  of  whole  societies 
as  reflected  in  their  soldiers,  all  taken  together. 
Clausewilz  believed  that  extraordinary  originality, 
initiative,  and  creativity  could  be  present  in  every 
human  being:  in  each  of  us. 

So.  to  what  purpose  should  we  put  genius? 
Finally,  we  come  to  strategy.  Many  do  not  really 
know  what  it  is — but  I  am  sure  it  is  not  a  plan  on 
PowerPoint!'  slides.  Strategy  is  the  relationship 
between  war’s  purpose,  objective,  and  means.  The 
political  purpose  defines  the  means,  the  degree  of 
effort  or  force,  and  the  extent  of  resources  to  be 
expended.  These  should  determine  the  military 
objective.  Since  war  is  a  clash  of  two  forces,  strat¬ 
egy  must  also  account  for  the  adversary's  political 
and  military  purpose  We  cannot  assess  these  simply 
by  mirror-imaging  our  own. 

The  ends  and  the  means  and  our  assessment  of 
the  enemy  must  always  be  connected.  This  is  the 
essence  of  strategy.  Clausewilz  wrote,  "The  first, 
the  supreme,  the  most  far-reaching  act  of  judgment 
that  the  statesman  and  commander  have  to  make 
is  to  establish... the  kind  of  war  on  which  they 
are  embarking.”  And  he  added.  "No  one  starts  a 
war — or  rather,  no  one  in  his  senses  ought  to  do 
so — without  first  being  clear  in  his  mind  what  he 
intends  to  achieve  by  that  war  and  how  he  intends 
to  conduct  it.”  Unfortunately,  we  have  had  to  lcam 
again,  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  that  how  we  conduct 
military  operations,  and  how  our  forces  conduct 
themselves,  have  clfects  far  beyond  the  battlefield, 
roads,  checkpoints,  or  detention  facility.  They  have 
strategic  importance.  Our  leaders  at  every  level  arc 
responsible  for  both  operations  and  the  discipline 
and  conduct  of  their  personnel:  they  must  be  held 
accountable  for  both.'1 

This  is  the  reason  why  rules  of  engagement  or 
roles  for  the  use  of  force  should  not  be  considered  a 
nuisance.  They  are  not  separate  from  war.  They  must 
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be  pari  of  the  strategy.  Ifiev  muni  be  constructed 
in  a  way  thal  shows  we  understand  the  essence  of 
war  and  the  purpose  of  using  military  forces.  They 
should  prevent  us  from  losing  a  war.  despite  winning 
all  the  battles.  They  protect  us  from  losing  the  hearts 
of  the  people  whom  we  seek  to  liberate,  those  whom 
we  support  in  building  democracy.  They  are  meant 
to  insure  that  we  do  not  lose  ourselves  or  betray  the 
ideals  of  the  people  and  the  Nation  we  represent.  So 
the  third  postgraduate  assignment  is:  I  hink  about 
how  to  better  tie  the  means  we  use  to  the  ends  we 
seek,  whether  you  arc  on  stall'  or  in  combat.  Never 
assume  the  connection;  be  conscious  about  estab¬ 
lishing  the  relationship  between  the  two. 

If  our  officers  maintain 
their  integrity,  their  Soldiers 
will  fight  for  them  as  they 
fight  for  each  other. 

As  I  prepared  these  thoughts  on  Clauscwitz.  I 
reflected  on  the  reason  people  prefer  to  get  their 
ideas  on  war  from  Sun  I  /u.  Machiavelli.and  Jomini. 
Their  works  are  relatively  short,  they  are  easy,  they 
embody  common  sense,  they  give  you  the  list  or  the 
formula,  you  could  even  fit  them  in  your  rucksuck. 
Hut  our  military’s  profession  is  not  easy,  so  I  have 
a  fourth  postgraduate  assignment  for  our  field  grade 
officer*:  No  matter  haw  much  you  want  to  be  in  the 
field,  you  must  continue  your  education. 

Clauscwitz  is  a  role  model.  Our  officers  must  not 
shy  away  from  the  tough  questions,  they  must  keep 
their  minds  open  when  they  ponder  these.  They 
must  study  history,  not  to  find  the  "Holy  Grail”  of 
strategy,  but  to  fully  understand  what  strategy  is 
and  who  we  are  as  a  Nation.  They  must  strive  for 
wisdom,  rather  than  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
They  should  take  a  teaching  assignment  if  they  can. 
And.  perhaps  most  important,  they  must  mentor 
their  subordinates  to  continue  their  education. 

Finally,  there's  one  last  assignment.  Our  leaders, 
our  officers,  must  honor  their  families  and  their 
Nation  by  speaking  truth  to  power.  We  all  must  tell 
and  live  the  truth  as  well  as  we  can.  Congressmen 
and  others  in  leadership  positions  depend  upon  our 
officer  curps  for  this.  And.  I  w  ould  promise  all,  if  they 
would  be  punished  for  telling  the  truth,  those  who 


would  punish  them  arc  not  worthy  of  their  loyalty. 

If  our  officer*  maintain  their  integrity,  their  sol¬ 
diers  will  fight  for  them  as  they  fight  for  each  other. 
As  they  trust  their  officers,  their  leaders  should 
always  remind  them  that  they  arc  also  fighting  for  a 
larger  purpose.  The  result  will  be  thut  they  will  use 
better  judgment  and  take  right  actiun  to  return  home 
to  their  families  with  honor,  rather  than  in  shame. 

We  know  our  military’  officers  fight  for  the  young 
men  and  women  in  their  charge,  and  they  fight  for  their 
own  families  and  this  Nation  and  Us  ideals.  We  entrust 
them  with  this.  They  are  given  grave  responsibility 
and  significant  authority.  They  must  be  accountable. 
Ificy  must  lemcrnher  that  honorable  ends  cannot  ever 
lustily  dishonorable  means,  because  these  two  arc  not 
separate,  finds  and  means  arc  inseparable  parts  of  a 
whole,  in  ethics  as  well  as  in  strategy.  Our  military 
officers  must  be  able  to  look  in  the  mirror  each  day 
and  say,  "I  was  honest  with  myself,  my  leaders,  my 
Soldicni  and  my  family;  I  acted  with  integrity  today." 
And  if  sometimes,  like  the  rest  of  us,  they  make  a 
mistake,  they  mast  admit  it  and  try  their  best  to  make 
it  right.  I  have  every  bit  of  confidence  that  our  field 
grade  officers  can  do  this,  that  they  can  complete  the 
five  assignments  I  want  to  give  them. 

I  congratulate  all  our  professional  military  educa¬ 
tion  graduates  on  their  achievements.  We  should  all 
celebrate  them  at  this  time  when  they  recommit  to 
their  profession  and  our  Nation’s  security.  I  wish 
them  all  Godspeed  as  they  and  their  families  face 
the  challenges  of  the  future.  MR 
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Advising  Iraqis: 


Building 


the  Iraqi  Army 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Curl  I).  Grunow.  L.S.  Army 
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IF  AMERICA  AGREES  with  President  George  W.  Bush  that  failure  in 
Iraq  is  not  an  option,  then  the  adviser  mission  there  will  clearly  be  a 
long-term  one.  The  new  Iraqi  Army  (IA)  will  need  years  to  become  equal 
to  the  challenge  posed  by  a  persistent  insurgent  and  terrorist  threat,  and 
U.S.  support  is  essential  to  this  growth.  Having  spent  a  year  assigned  to  the 
Multi-National  Security  Transition  Command-lraq  (MNSTC-I)  equipping 
and  training  a  new  Iraqi  armored  brigade.  I  offer  some  recommendations 
to  future  advisers  as  they  take  on  the  job  of  working  with  the  I A  to  build  a 
professional  and  competent  fighting  force. 

This  article  draws  on  my  experience  as  the  senior  adviser  for  the  Coali¬ 
tion  Military*  Assistance  Training  Team  (CMATT)  charged  with  assisting 
the  2d  Armored  Brigade,  9th  Mechanized  Division,  based  15  miles  north 
of  Baghdad  in  Taji,  Iraq.  When  my  10-man  team  arrived  in  August  2005, 
the  brigade  was  just  beginning  to  form.  Equipped  with  the  T-72  lank,  the  2d 
Brigade  was  the  only  armored  brigade  in  the  IA.  Over  the  next  1 1  months, 
my  team,  along  with  4  other  battalion-level  teams,  assisted  in  manning, 
equipping,  training,  and  employing  this  growing  military  organization.  At 
the  end  of  my  tour  in  June  2006.  the  1 700-man  brigade  had  taken  the  lead 
in  its  area  of  responsibility.  I  share  the  following  observ  ations  for  future 
advisers. 

First,  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  advisory  mission  and  understand  the 
enormity  of  the  task  at  hand.  Iraqi  officers  with  whom  I  have  spoken  agree 
unanimously  that  a  U.S.  presence  in  Iraq  is  absolutely  essential  to  prevent 
catastrophic  collapse  of  the  government  and  civil  war.  A  vital  clement  of  this 
presence  is  the  Iraqi  Adviser  Group!  I  AG),  which  is  tasked  to  coach  and  guide 
the  IA  toward  self-sufficiency.  While  the  new  Iraqi  government  struggles  to 
become  autonomous,  there  is  just  no  competent  institution  other  than  the  IA 
that  can  prevent  anarchy.  But  the  dismantling  of  the  old  IA  in  2003  left  little 
to  reconstruct,  so  multi-national  forces  have  been  forced  to  reconstitute  a  new 
IA  from  scratch.  The  wisdom  of  the  dissolution  of  the  old  army  is  not  at  issue 
here:  it  is  the  consequences  of  this  decision  that  advisers  must  comprehend 
to  appreciate  the  full  scope  of  their  challenge. 
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Ncxl.  make  an  effort  to  understand  the  Iraqi 
soldiers:  cultivate  a  respect  for  their  culture.  Each 
American  adviser  starts  with  great  credibility  in 
terms  of  military  expertise,  and  the  Iraqis  believe 
that  we  can  do  anything  if  we  put  our  minds  to  it. 
With  a  measure  of  humility  and  cultural  sensitiv¬ 
ity,  each  adviser  can  use  this  perception  to  great 
advantage  building  the  new  Iraqi  force. 

Finally,  understand  that  the  relationship  among 
the  Iraqi  unit,  the  advisers,  and  the  partner  unit  can 
be  contentious,  so  as  you  work  with  your  Iraqi  unit, 
foster  your  relationship  with  the  Coalition  partners 
as  well.  The  Coalition  is  charged  with  building  the 
IA  to  stand  on  its  own  so  that  eventually  it  can  be 
self-sustaining.  But  it's  tough  lo  simultaneously 
conduct  combat  operations  against  insurgents  while 
providing  training  opportunities  for  the  Iraqis,  and 
the  friction  among  all  the  organizations  involved 
can  inhibit  the  Iraqi  unit's  growth. 

The  Adviser's  Challenges 

By  disbanding  the  old  IA,  the  United  States 
accepted  responsibility  for  replacing  an  institution 
that  was  both  respected  and  feared  throughout 
Iraq.  Saddam  could  count  on  his  army  to  maintain 
cuntrul  against  internal  dissent,  as  evidenced  by  the 
effective  suppression  of  large-scale  rebellions  in  the 
north  and  south  during  the  1 990s.  Iron  discipline 
was  the  norm  under  Saddam.  The  lowliest  lieuten¬ 
ant  could  expect  instant  obedience  and  extreme 
deference  from  his  soldiers.  Today’s  army  is  very’ 
different.  Unlike  Saddam’s,  the  new  army  sen  es 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  officers  and  soldiers  alike 
are  a  bit  confused  about  what  this  means. 

Recruiting,  retaining  and  accountability.  One 
of  the  most  critical  tasks  for  the  army  is  reemiting 
and  retaining  soldiers.  Soldiers  arc  under  no  effective 
contract,  and  they  always  have  the  option  to  leave 
the  service.  As  of  this  writing,  the  only  pow  er  hold¬ 
ing  them  is  the  promise  of  a  paycheck  (not  always 
delivered)  and  a  sense  of  duty.  Good  soldiers  leave 
after  receiving  terrorist  threats  against  their  families. 
Less  dutiful  soldiers  fail  to  show  up  for  training  if 
they  think  it  will  be  loo  hard.  In  areas  where  the  duly 
is  difficult  and  deadly,  unit  AWOL  rates  approach 
4t)  percent.  Ihe  old  IA  executed  deserters  unhesitat¬ 
ingly;  the  new  army  watches  powerlcssly  as  soldiers 
walk  away  from  their  posts,  knowing  full  w  ell  that 
the  army  has  no  real  means  to  punish  them. 


I  believe  that  many  of  the  officers  join  because 
they  have  a  great  sense  of  duty  and  want  to  save 
their  country  from  chaos.  They  have  assumed  roles 
in  the  new  IA  at  great  personal  risk.  In  my  brigade 
alone,  the  litany  of  personal  tragedy  grew  with 
depressing  regularity.  The  commander's  brother 
was  kidnapped  and  killed.  The  deputy  commander's 
cousins,  hired  to  protect  his  family,  were  found 
murdered  and  stacked  up  on  his  doorstep  with  a 
note  saying  he  was  next.  Two  of  four  battalion 
commanders  had  to  move  their  families  because  of 
death  threats.  A  deputy  battaliun  commander's  son 
was  kidnapped  and  has  not  been  found.  Staff  offi¬ 
cers.  soldiers,  and  interpreters  spoke  of  murdered 
relatives  or  told  haiTowing  personal  stories  of  close 
calls  with  terrorists. 

Iraqi  soldiers  and  officers  are  making  a  daily 
choice  between  continuing  lo  invest  in  the  new 
government  and  opting  out  to  focus  on  making  the 
best  of  possible  anarchy.  W  ithout  steadfast  Ameri¬ 
can  support,  these  officers  and  soldiers  will  likely 
give  up  and  consider  the  entire  effort  a  lost  cause. 
Until  the  government  and  its  security  forces  become 
more  competent,  this  will  be  a  risk. 

Personnel  accountability  is  another  issue,  but 
not  so  much  for  the  Iraqis  as  for  the  Americans. 
The  Iraqis  are  horrendous  at  keeping  track  of  their 
soldiers.  There  are  no  routine  accountability  foima- 
tions,  and  units  typically  have  to  wait  until  payday 
to  gel  a  semi-accurate  picture  of  who  is  assigned 
to  the  unit.  Because  Iraqi  status  reports  arc  almost 
always  wrong,  American  advisers  have  taken  to 
counting  soldiers  at  checkpoints  to  get  a  sense  of 
where  combat  power  is  distributed. 

I A  motivation.  In  addition,  Iraqi  commanders 
are  reluctant  to  deploy  a  robust  percentage  of  their 
combat  power  outside  the  wire.  In  one  instance. 
Coalition  partners  and  advisers  to  2d  Brigade 
observed  with  alarm  that  a  550-man  infantry  bat¬ 
talion  could  only  put  about  150  soldiers  in  the 
huttlespacc  at  any  given  time  Initially,  American 
advisers  tried  to  increase  deployed  strength  by 
securing  copies  of  the  daily  status  report  and  ques¬ 
tioning  why  so  few  soldiers  were  on  mission.  W'c  sal 
down  with  the  Iraqi  cummandcrs  and  highlighted 
the  dismal  statistics  in  an  effort  to  embarrass  them 
into  doing  better.  We  attempted  to  get  the  Iraqis  to 
enforce  a  Ministry  of  Defense  (MOD)  policy  that 
allowed  no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  unit  to  be  on 
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Iraqi  soldiers,  with  help  from  Coalition  advisers,  spent  three  days  off¬ 
loading  77  T-72  tanks,  which  will  equip  the  2d  Brigade. 


leave.  We  developed  PowerPoint®  slides 
ihal  depicted  the  number  of  combat  pla¬ 
toons  on  security  missions  and  asked  about 
the  status  of  uncommitted  platoons.  Using 
another  metric  to  illustrate  how  the  num¬ 
bers  just  did  not  add  up.  advisers  counted 
combut  vehicles  on  mission.  This  sustained 
cflbrt  led  to  no  noticeable  improvement. 

The  Iraqis  believed  they  were  meeting  mis¬ 
sion.  They  did  not  perceive  their  allocation 
of  manpower  to  be  a  problem. 

It  was  not  until  2d  Brigade  was  poised 
to  take  the  lead  in  its  area  of  operations 
(AO)  that  advisers  witnessed  a  new 
approach  to  making  the  maximum  use 
of  available  combat  power.  When  they 
started  planning  their  first  independent  operation, 
one  of  the  Iraqi  battalion  commanders  and  the  bri¬ 
gade  staff  worked  together  to  devise  a  plan  that  allo¬ 
cated  a  significant  amount  of  combat  power  to  the 
mission.  While  some  of  this  power  was  reallocated 
from  current  operations,  a  fair  percentage  was  new 
combat  power  finally  getting  into  the  fight.  Clearly 
when  the  Iraqi  commander  believed  in  the  mission, 
he  would  find  the  farces  to  make  it  happen. 

Still  lightinglhc  last  war.  Another  challenge  is  that 
the  lA's  tactics  arc  outmoded.  They  arc  still  fighting 
their  last  war.  the  htgh-intcnsity  Iran-lraq  War  of  the 
1980s.  a  war  with  clear  battle  lines  fought  with  mass 
military  formations,  and  one  in  which  civilians  on  the 
battlefield  were  a  nuisance,  not  the  center  of  gravity. 

Future  advisers  would  be  wise  to  study  this 
war,  an  8-vcar  conflagration  with  u  total  casualty 
count  of  over  1.5  million.  Large-scale  attacks  and 
huge  battles  were  the  rule.  Iranian  human-wave 
assaults  presented  Iraqi  soldiers  with  a  target-rich 
environment.  1  heard  many  stories  of  battlefields 
covered  with  bodies  following  huge  expenditures 
of  ammunition.  The  T-72  lank  was  considered 
extremely  effective,  but  requited  infantry  to  keep 
Iranian  soldiers  from  leaping  onto  them  to  deliver 
grenades.  Iraqi  officers  claim  the  battles  against 
the  Americans  of  1991  and  2003  were  aberrations, 
whose  outcomes  they  attributed  tu  U.S.  air  power 
and  huge  technological  overmatch.  They  continue 
to  lake  great  pride  in  their  accomplishments  in 
“defeating  Iranian  aggression." 

Accordingly,  at  the  tactical  level,  officers  and  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  old  army  arc  inclined  to  try  to  solve 


current,  low-intensity  tactical  problems  using  the 
techniques  of  the  1 980s.  I  frequently  heard  the  refrain 
that  if  the  Americans  would  only  “tum  them  loose." 
the  Iraqis  would  defeat  the  insurgency  in  short  order. 
But  Iraqi  commanders  arc  reluctant  to  put  tanks  in  an 
urban  environment  because  the  close  quarters  give 
excellent  opportunities  for  insurgents  armed  with 
rocket  propelled  grenades.  They  refuse  to  split  up 
three-tank  platoons  because  it  has  been  ingrained  in 
them  to  never  subdivide  below  this  level. 

Iraqi  soldiers  tend  to  react  under  fire  as  though 
they  arc  in  u  large-scale  attack.  They  must  leant  fire 
discipline  and  careful  target  selection  in  a  battlefield 
filled  with  noncombatants.  Unfortunately,  the  Iraqi 
“death  blossom"  is  a  common  tactic  witnessed  hy 
nearly  every  U.S.  Soldier  who  has  spent  any  time 
outside  the  wire.  Any  enemy  altuck  on  the  1A. 
whether  mortar,  sniper,  or  an  improvised  explosive 
device,  provokes  the  average  Iraqi  soldier  to  empty 
his  30  round  nuiga/inc  and  fire  whatever  belt  of 
ammunition  happens  to  be  in  his  machine-gun. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  time,  there  is  no  target  and 
the  soldiers  always  agree  that  this  is  extremely 
dangerous,  in  addition  to  being  a  grievous  waste  of 
ammunition.  But  they  continue  to  do  it. 

A  similar  phenomenon  occurs  when  Iraqis  react 

to  the  death  of  a  comrade  on  the  battlefield.  The 

reaction  Is  verv  dramatic.  I  once  observed  over- 
• 

wrought  Iraqi  soldiers  start  to  rampage  through  a 
civilian  community,  an  event  that  could  have  been 
tragic  if  an  adviser  had  not  stepped  in  to  stop  it.  At 
another  time,  an  enemy  sniper  attack  triggered  a 
reaction  that  had  Iraqis  “returning  fire"  nearly  90 
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minutes  after  the  enemy  had  delivered  one  deadly 
shot.  This  "burst  reaction’’  may  be  attributed  to 
Iraqis  experiencing  denial,  anger,  and  grief  all  at 
the  same  time.  Still,  although  they  react  strongly 
to  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  loved  one.  grim  repetition 
seems  to  allow  them  to  move  on  rather  quickly. 

At  the  operational  level,  the  Iraqis  do  not  fully 
grasp  the  importance  of  multiple  lines  of  opera¬ 
tion.  to  include  governance,  infrastructure,  and 
the  economy.  Their  tool  of  choice  is  the  blunt 
instrument  of  force  directed  liberally  at  all  threats, 
real  and  perceived.  The  IA  disdains  working  with 
civilians — the  60-division  Saddam-cra  army  had  no 
need  to  ask  for  cooperation.  Many  Iraqis  assured 
me  that  the  local  sheik  is  always  responsible  for 
whatever  happens  in  the  area  under  his  control. 
Under  Saddam,  if  any  trouble  occurred,  the  sheik 
and  his  entire  family  would  be  sent  to  jail  with  no 
questions  asked.  And  jail  in  Iraq  was  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  place.  Iraqi  leaders  understand  our  reverence 
for  the  rule  of  law’  in  theoiy,  but  not  in  practice. 
For  example,  they  have  difficulty  understanding 
why  we  treat  detainees  so  well  and  why  so  many 
are  released  back  into  society.  Under  Saddam,  the 
army  did  not  have  to  worry  about  winning  hearts 
and  minds.  Force  and  fear  worked  well  to  ensure 
domestic  submission. 

'This  is  not  a  good  model  for  the  current  low- 
intensity  counterinsurgency  (COIN)  operation, 
and  it  complicates  the  mission  of  helping  the  Iraqis 
defeat  insurgents.  The  new  IA  must  leam  to  tight 


using  strategics  and  tactics  far  different  than  those 
used  in  the  past  and  largely  alien  to  the  new  army. 
Officers  below  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  arc 
good  at  following  onlers  but  less  comfortable  at 
initiating  and  planning  the  small-unit  operations 
required  in  COIN.  Overall,  the  new  generation  of 
soldiers  and  officers  is  slowly  learning  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  serving  their  country  and  serving  a 
dictator,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  process  of  adopting 
more  effective  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures 
is  clearly  going  to  take  some  tunc. 

Infrastructure.  Some  aspects  of  building  a  new 
army  can  be  overcome  relatively  quickly.  The  MOD 
will  soon  make  routine  a  system  to  recruit,  train,  and 
distribute  new  soldiers.  The  National  Maintenance 
Contract  will  open  up  the  flow  of  spare  parts  from 
eager  foreign  suppliers.  Soldier  pay  should  soon 
become  a  reason  that  soldier*  stay  in  the  Army 
instead  of  a  constant  source  of  frustration  that  has 
driven  many  out. 

Other  advances  will  take  more  time  The  nascent 
system  of  schools  and  training  centers  should 
evolve  into  a  coordinated  network  that  ensures 
military  competence  and  professionalism.  Regional 
support  centers  will  need  time  to  establish  an  effec¬ 
tive  Iraqi  logistics  system.  Personnel  management 
agencies  wall  improve  to  reduce  distractions  and 
allow  commanders  to  make  the  most  of  their  avail¬ 
able  manpower.  In  the  meantime,  advisers  and  L'.S. 
support  provide  critical  credibility  while  these 
systems  become  viable. 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Slim,  on  serving  with  foreign  troops  In  World  War  II: 

.  iccustomed  as  I  was  to  Indian  battalions  in  the  field  with  usually  only  seven  or  eight 
Europeans,  it  f having  a  large  number  of  European  soldiers  in  native  units/  struck  me 
as  an  unnecessarily  generous  supply.  I  never  changed  that  view  and  later  experience 
confirmed  it.  This  I  know  is  rank  heresy  to  many  very  experienced  * coasters . '  I  was 
constantly  told  that,  fur  from  being  too  many,  with  the  rapidly  expanded  African  forces, 
more  British  officers  und  S.C.O.S  were  needed.  But  these  large  British  establishments 
in  African  units  had  great  drawbacks.  The  only  way  to  fill  them  was  to  draft  officers  und 
XC.O.s  willy-nilly  to  them,  and  this  did  not  always  give  the  right  kind.  The  European 
who  serves  with  native  troops  should  be,  not  only  much  above  average  in  efficiency  und 
character,  as  he  must  accept  greater  responsibility,  but  he  should  serve  with  them  because 
he  wants  to,  because  he  likes  them. 

—William  Shn  Viscount.  Date al  into  Victory.  MacMilan  PuMinlwt  Lmitad:  Loniton.  IM6  p.  I6d. 
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Know  the  Soldiers, 

Know  the  Culture 

Wc  must  be  careful  when  making  broad  gcneraliza- 
tions  about  working  wilh  Iraqis.  The  2d  Brigade  com¬ 
mander  once  held  up  his  hand  with  fingers  extended 
to  make  the  point  that,  like  the  varying  lengths  of  his 
fingers,  people  come  with  different  strength*,  and 
weaknesses:  bach  of  us  is  unique.  Nevertheless,  it 
helps  for  advisers  to  be  aware  that  they  aren't  work¬ 
ing  in  Kansas,  or  Georgia,  or  Texas.  In  other  words, 
it  is  good  to  know  the  soldiers  and  the  culture 

Relationships.  Iraqis  value  relationships  more 
than  results.  They  will  interrupt  a  conversation,  no 
matter  how  important,  to  pleasantly  greet  someone 
who  has  entered  a  meeting  room  late  or  unan¬ 
nounced.  Their  reputation  for  not  wanting  to  recog¬ 
nize  misconduct  or  failure  is  well  earned.  (Advisers 
have  found  that  photographic  evidence  is  essential 
to  achieve  a  constructive  after-action  review.) 

Ingenuity.  Economic  sanctions  and  austerity 
have  made  the  Iraqis  outstanding  improvisers.  Wc 
witnessed  an  Iraqi  sergeant  working  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  his  new  brigade  headquarters. 
Lacking  a  paint  brush,  he  was  applying  red  paint 
to  decorative  fence  posts  with  his  bare  hands.  In 
a  later  upgrade,  the  commander  had  his  men  use 
purple  metal  headboards  from  surplus  bed  parts  to 
line  the  sidewalk,  creating  an  appealing  approach  to 
his  building.  Because  beds  seemed  to  be  in  excess 
across  post,  his  example  spuned  many  copycats. 

Iraqis  aLso  display  great  ingenuity  with  mainte¬ 
nance  operations.  A  maintenance  adviser  for  one  of 
the  tank  battalions  told  me  with  pride  how  his  unit 
mechanics  were  doing  "direct  support  level  wurk 
wilh  less-than-organizational-lcvel  tools,"  which 
is  like  removing  a  tank  engine  using  a  hoist  and  an 
ofl-the-shelf  tool  kit  from  Wal-Mart.  When  wc  con¬ 
ducted  a  routine  check  of  a  traffic  control  point,  an 
1 A  company  commander  demonstrated  how  his  men 
had  changed  an  engine  head  gasket  on  site.  This 
expertise  and  can-do  spirit  extends  to  finer  work  as 
well.  One  mechanic  fixed  a  complex  traversing  and 
elevating  unit  using  only  pliers  and  a  coat  hanger- 
in  certain  endeavors,  the  Iraqis  definitely  illustrate 
the  cliche.  "If  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way." 

Fatalism.  Iraqis  tend  to  be  fatalistic,  surrender¬ 
ing  their  future  to  the  will  of  Allah.  This  explains 
how  they  can  continue  to  function  despite  daily  car 
bombings.  atnx:tttcs.  and  murders  that  have  touched 


nearly  ev  ery  family.  When  my  Iraqi  friends  returned 
from  leave.  I  always  asked  them  about  their  "vaca¬ 
tion."  (It  is  one  of  the  phrases  1  have  memorized 
in  Arabic.)  About  30  percent  of  the  time,  they  had 
some  bad  news  to  relate:  a  kidnapped  cousin,  a 
death  threat,  or  a  bombing  near  their  home.  After 
wc  commiserated  about  the  ev  ent,  the  Iraqi  typically 
ended  by  saying  "Allah  kareem”  ("God  is  gener¬ 
ous").  This  was  not  really  stoicism,  because  it  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  tears.  It  did.  however, 
show  that  Iraqis  feel  far  less  in  control  of  events 
than  the  average  American  docs. 

For  Americans,  the  most  frustrating  aspect  of  this 
fatalism  is  that  it  translates  into  a  lack  of  diligence  and 
detailed  planning.  Iraqis  eschew  operational  calen¬ 
dars  and  typically  forecast  little  beyond  the  next  4S  to 
72  hours.  One  example  of  this  lack  of  regard  for  plan¬ 
ning  occurred  prior  to  the  handing  over  of  opcratioas 
to  the  2d  Brigade.  The  American  commander's  buttle 
rhythm  included  representation  at  local  government 
meetings  each  week.  When  the  Iraqis  took  charge 
of  this  schedule,  they  continually  re-tasked  respon¬ 
sibility  for  attendance,  selected  officers  at  random  to 
attend  and  lake  notes,  and  generally  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  this  opportunity  to  engage  local  leaders. 
ITic  morning  operations  and  intelligence  update,  a 
staple  at  every  American  tacticul  operation  center 
( T OC )  and  an  opportunity  to  synchronize  operations, 
usually  drew  only  token  Iraqi  attendance. 

To  their  credit,  the  Iraqis  almost  always  made 
mission,  but  it  was  typically  not  to  the  standard 
that  Americans  expect.  When  fellow  advisers 
complained  about  how  the  Iraqis  would  fritter  away 
opportunities  by  failing  to  plan,  I  encouraged  them 
to  persevere.  If  repeated  often  enough,  at  least  some 
of  our  advice  eventually  had  an  e  fleet.  But  to  reduce 
frustration.  1  would  also  tell  them.  "Remember, 
we're  in  Iraq!" 

Reacting  v  ersus  planning.  Failing  to  plan  docs 
not  necessarily  mean  laziness.  It  just  means  that 
Iraqis  prefer  to  "react  to  contact"  and  make  things 
happen  when  they  have  to.  Soon  after  the  Samarra 
mosque  bombing  on  22  February  200ft,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Iraq  called  on  the  new  armored  brigade  to 
send  a  battalion  task  force  into  Baghdad  to  assist 
in  controlling  sectarian  violence  that  threatened  to 
devolve  into  civil  war.  A  warning  order  came  to 
the  unit  leaders  around  noon  on  a  Sunduy,  and  the 
official  order  was  issued  at  about  1800.  American 
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planners  were  busy  requesting  a  24-hour  delay  lo 
facilitate  detailed  planning,  but  the  Iraqis  were 
assembling  a  task  force  for  movement.  As  the 
advisers  scrambled  lo  prepare  teams  to  accompany 
them,  the  Iraqi  commanders  were  issuing  orders 
and  checking  load  plans.  At  about  0200  Monday 
morning,  the  first  company  left  the  motor  pool  on  its 
way  lo  the  link-up  point.  Between  0530  and  0845, 
3  companies  totaling  II  BMPs  (Russian  armored 
vehicles)  and  19  tanks  had  rolled  into  separate 
operating  bases  to  report  to  3  different  brigades  of 
the  Iraqi  6th  division.  I  accompanied  one  of  the  tank 
companies.  Upon  arrival,  I  asked  where  the  soldiers 
could  bed  down  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  get  some 
sleep.  The  Iraqi  commander  replied  that  the  tankers 
would  be  going  directly  inlo  the  city;  a  short  time  lo 
refuel  and  conduct  maintenance  was  all  that  could 
be  afforded.  By  1130  that  morning,  all  elements  of 
the  armored  lask  force  were  in  positions  around  the 
city  of  Bag  hdad,  providing  a  powerful  symbol  of  the 


growing  strength  of  the  I  A.  Over  the  next  12  days. 
Iraqis  watched  with  pride  as  their  tanks  and  BMPs 
were  a  daily  fixture  on  the  evening  news. 

Bottom  line.  Advisers  are  most  effective  when 
they  can  approach  Iraqis  with  a  measure  of  humility, 
appreciating  Iraqi  strengths  while  acknowledging 
their  weaknesses.  Iraqis  will  return  the  level  of 
respect  dial  we  accord  them. 

Getting  the  Relationships  Right 

Do  no I  try  lo  Jo  loo  much  with  your  own  hands. 
Heller  the  Arabs  do  it  tolerably  than  you  do  il 
perfectly.  1 1  is  their  war  and  you  are  here  to  help 
them,  not  win  it  for  them.  Actually,  also,  under  the 
very  odd  conditions  of  Arabia,  your  practical  work 
will  not  be  as  good  as,  perhaps,  you  think  it  is.  It 
might  take  longer,  and  it  might  not  be  as  good  as 
you  think,  but  if  it  is  theirs  it  will  he  better. 

T.E.  Lawrence.  “Twenty-Seven  Articles." 

Arab  Bulletin,  20  August  1917 


2d  Brigade  soldiers  on  parade  In  refurbished  T-72  lanks  and  BMP  armored  per¬ 
sonnel  carriers  In  a  ceremony  n!  Taji  Military  Base  IS  miles  north  ol  Baghdad. 
17  November  2005. 


This  quotation,  displayed  al 
biweekly  meetings  of  senior 
leaders  and  advisers  to  the  Iraqi 
Security  Forces  (ISF)  in  the 
Multi-National  Division.  Bagh¬ 
dad  (MND-B)  AO,  oilers  today's 
advisers  a  great  example  to  emu¬ 
late.  Clearly,  the  job  of  creating 
long-term  order  and  prosperity 
in  Iraq  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Iraqis.  Any  casual  observer  of 
American  politics  can  under¬ 
stand  that.  Moreover,  we  know 
that  Iraqi  leaders  do  their  best 
work  when  they  feci  ownership 
of  a  course  of  action. 

Problematic  command 
relationships.  The  command 
relationships  among  the  IAG 
advisers,  the  Iraqi  unit,  and  the 
Coalition  partner  unit  arc  prob¬ 
lematic.  The  partner  unit  is  nor¬ 
mally  a  U  S.  brigade  which  has 
responsibility  for  an  AO  within 
one  of  the  multi-national  com¬ 
mands.  The  IAG  advises  Iraqi 
units  that  operate  in  the  partner 
unit’s  battlcspacc.  But  neither 
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(17  November  2005). 

the  IA(i  nor  the  Iraqi  unit  have  a  formal  command 
relationship  with  the  partner  unit  Iraqi  units  have 
their  own  chain  of  command,  and  arc  not  part  of 
the  Coalition. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  points  of  friction  I 
observed  was  caused  by  mistaken  beliefs  about 
the  latter.  Many  U.S.  commanders  thought  that  the 
Iraqi  force  was  part  of  the  Coalition  and  OIF  was 
another  exercise  in  Coalition  warfare.  Numerous 
examples  demonstrate  how  this  misunderstanding 
created  confusion  and  discord:  An  Iraqi  platoon 
leader  refusing  to  participate  in  a  combined  patrol 
because  he  had  not  received  an  order  from  his  battal¬ 
ion  commander:  Iraqi  patrols  leaving  their  assigned 
area  to  respond  to  an  MOD  order  to  escort  a  convoy 
from  Baghdad  to  Taji;  an  Iraqi  brigade  commander 
ordering  a  squad  to  remain  in  an  ambush  position, 
effectively  masking  a  U.S.  unit  that  had  already 
occupied  a  position  nearby:  and  Iraqi  soldiers  refus¬ 
ing  to  follow  American  orders  to  search  a  mosque 
until  the  order  was  cleared  by  an  Iraqi  division 
commander.  In  all  of  these  examples,  the  U.S.  com¬ 
mander  had  operational  control  of  Iraqi  units,  but 
the  Iraqi  chain  of  command  was  leaning  forw  ard  to 
take  charge  before  it  was  designated  for  official  com¬ 
mand  and  control  functions.  While  the  American 
commander’s  first  impulse  was  to  be  furious  with  the 
Iraqis,  from  the  perspective  of  building  new  units, 
there  was  clearly  good  news  in  this  evidence  of  a 
strengthening  Iraqi  chain  of  command. 

Although  the  Coalition  units  and  IA  units  do  not 
share  chains  of  command.  U.S.  platoon  leaders  in 
the  partner  units  arc  required  to  conduct  combined 
(Iraqi  and  U.S.)  operations  in  order  to  improve  the 
I A  unit’s  combat  readiness.  The  intent  is  that  the 


experienced,  well-trained  U.S.  units 
will  train  Iraqis  in  troop-leading  pro¬ 
cedures,  the  orders  process,  and  mis¬ 
sion  execution  for  an  operation,  but 
all  too  often  the  combined  operation 
consists  of  a  “drive-by"  pick-up  of  an 
Iraqi  squad  while  the  U.S.  unit  is  on 
the  way  to  the  objective.  This  puts  an 
Iraqi  face  in  the  crowd,  but  docs  little 
to  develop  a  capable  ISF. 

Strategy  and  tactics  at  odds. 
For  some  time  now.  building  the 
new'  ISF  has  been  the  strategic  main 
effort  in  Iraq.  Pentagon  pronounce¬ 
ments  emphasize  placing  Iraqis  in  the  lead.  Nearly 
every  mission  statement  I  saw  in  theater  referred  to 
"developing  capable  ISF'  as  an  essential  task.  At 
the  tactical  level,  however,  brigade  and  battalion 
commander*  must  necessarily  concentrate  their 
time,  talent,  and  resources  on  fighting  insurgents. 
This  was  clearly  the  ease  in  my  experience  during 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF)  III  and  IV.  The 
MND-B  AO,  for  one.  is  still  too  dangerous  for  tuc- 
tical  commanders  to  focus  on  training  the  IA  at  the 
expense  of  security,  which  leaves  the  heavy  lifting 
of  building  the  new  ISF  to  Iraqi  commanders  and 
their  advisers.  This  arrangement  can  work  only  if 
the  U.S.  force  provides  enough  stability  to  allow  the 
Iraqis  to  train  and  practice  tactics,  techniques  and 
procedures  inside  and  outside  the  wire. 

Culture  trumping  mission.  Another  problem 
plaguing  the  strategy  is  that  it's  unnatural  for  U.S. 
Soldiers  to  step  back  and  allow  their  Iraqi  partners 
to  take  the  lead  when  the  Soldiers  think  they  can 
do  it  more  efficiently  and  quickly.  From  private 
to  colonel,  the  American  Soldier  is  task-oriented, 
and  even  the  most  experienced  advisers  forget  that 
our  real  charge  is  to  train  the  Iraqis  so  that  they 
can  do  the  job.  I  once  saw  an  adviser  developing  a 
PowerPoint  R  "storyboard’’  depicting  a  significant 

...all  too  often  the  combined 
operation  consists  of  a 
"drive-by"  pick-up  of  an  Iraqi 
squad  while  the  U.S.  unit  is 
on  the  way  to  the  objective. 
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action  that  had  occurred  with  an  IA  uniL  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  working  with  his  Iraqi  counterpart 
to  put  it  together.  He  replied  that  it  would  "take 
four  times  as  long  to  do  it  that  way."  This  same 
thinking  prevails  in  combined  operations  centers, 
where  American  battle  captains  have  a  tendency  to 
tell  their  Iraqi  counterparts  what  to  do.  rather  than 
allowing  them  to  work  through  the  planning  and 
decision  making  process. 

This  is  the  wrong  approach.  Eventually  Iraqi  offi¬ 
cers  will  have  to  make  their  own  judgment  calls  and 
handle  complex  situations  without  U.S.  support.  We 
must  improve  their  planning  skills  and  strengthen 
their  chain  of  command  at  every  opportunity.  Iraqi 
leaders  should  chair  meetings  with  local  leaders 
and  the  units  should  handle  tactical  situations  to 
the  limits  of  their  capability.  We  must  constantly 
find  ways  to  put  the  IA  in  front  while  making  sure 
they  are  prepared  to  succeed. 

Disparity  of  capability.  The  great  disparity  in  capa¬ 
bility  between  U.S.  and  I A  units  also  winks  against  the 
I A  training  ctToit  It  takes  a  2,000-nuui  Iraqi  brigade  to 
take  over  an  AO  formerly  controlled  by  a  600- strong 
U.S.  battalion,  and  even  then  there  is  a  dn>p  in  capabil¬ 
ity.  Theie  are  many  reasons  fur  this  delta: 

•  The  U.S.  work  ethic  is  second  to  none — espe¬ 
cially  when  Soldiers  are  deployed  far  from  home 
and  can  focus  100  percent  on  getting  the  job  done. 
Arab  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  less 
focused  on  the  clock,  it  takes  the  long  view  that 
everything  will  happen  in  due  time,  “in  shah-allah" 
(“God  willing"). 

•  The  IA  is  not  rotating  units  into  the  AO;  rota¬ 
tion  oil* the  line  consists  of  a  liberal  leave  schedule 
that  reduces  the  force  by  20  to  30  percent  at  any 
given  time. 

•  The  American  military  is  probably  the  most 
thoroughly  trained  force  in  the  world,  but  Iraqi  sol¬ 
diers  make  da  with  3  to  5  weeks  of  basic  training 
before  entering  the  battlespace.  Most  I A  units  rely  on 
experienced  former  soldiers  to  make  up  lor  imma¬ 
ture  training  programs.  This  new  IA  must  fight  as  it 
forms  and  grows.  The  Iraqi  brigade  1  advised  went 
from  initial  soldier  reception  to  independent  opera¬ 
tions  with  Coalition  support  in  a  mere  10  months. 

•  American  stalTs  are  huge,  and  a  host  of  tech¬ 
nological  tools  facilitate  situational  awareness. 
The  battle  captain  in  a  brigade  combat  team  |BCT| 
runs  a  TOC  shift  of  15  officers  and  soldiers  while 


his  Iraqi  counterpart  typically  has  2  radio  opera¬ 
tors  and  a  cell  phone  to  call  the  commander.  Iraqi 
officers  are  amazed  when  they  enter  a  U.S.  brigade 
command  post;  they  are  awed  by  the  buzz  of  activ¬ 
ity  and  big-screen  displays.  The  contrast  between 
the  well-funded,  professional  U.S.  Army  and  the 
Hedging  Iraqi  volunteer  force  is  huge.  An  adviser 
who  does  not  keep  this  in  mind  is  likely  to  unfairly 
denigrate  his  Iraqi  counterpart  and  do  poorly  in 
coaching  him.  A  U.S.  commander  who  ignores 
this  disparity  is  likely  to  paralyze  the  Iraqi  TOC' 
by  demanding  the  same  level  of  information  from 
them  that  he  expects  from  his  own  TOC. 

...  American  battle  captains 
have  a  tendency  to  tell  their 
Iraqi  counterparts  what  to  do, 
rather  than  allowing  them  to 
work  through  the  planning  and 
decision  making  process. 

In  spite  of  these  disparities,  in  less  than  one  year 
the  2d  Armored  Brigade  received  and  distributed 
all  combat  equipment,  soldier  uniforms,  and  even 
barracks  furniture  while  simultaneously  conducting 
individual  and  small-unit  training.  The  brigade  did 
this  even  though  officer  fill  remained  at  50  percent 
or  less  during  the  first  5  months  and  present-for- 
duty  status  sulFcrcd  from  the  aforementioned  leave 
policy.  Moreover,  the  brigade  now  takes  the  lead  on 
operations  within  its  AO.  suffering  casualties  and 
fighting  the  enemy  alongside  its  American  part¬ 
ners.  Coalition  partners  and  advisers  share  in  this 
accomplishment  because  they  have  allowed  the  IA 
to  perform  while  taking  pains  to  shield  them  from 
failure.  They  will  have  to  do  so  for  some  time  to 
ensure  continued  progress. 

Distractions  of  combat.  Some  friction  between 
advisers  and  U.S.  tactical  commanded  is  inevi¬ 
table.  Advisers  know  firsthand  that  preparing  a 
brand-new  army  in  Iraq  requires  patience,  flexible 
expectations,  and  compromise,  but  U.S.  tactical 
commandcm  arc  busy  fighting  insurgents:  they  have 
little  time  to  meet  with  their  Iraqi  brothers-in-arms. 
to  debate  tactics,  or  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
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lA's  administrative  problems.  It  doesn't  help  that, 
at  times,  adviser  teams  require  augmentation  from 
the  U.S.  unit  of  10  to  25  Soldiers  per  battalion  to 
accomplish  tactical  missions.  Some  commanders 
see  this  requirement  as  a  wasteful  drain  on  their 
resources.  Then  there  is  the  burdensome  require¬ 
ment  to  train  Iraqi  units  during  combat  operations. 
This  effort  involves  pesky  translation  issues  and 
tiresome  distractions:  it  is  easier  to  conduct  a  U.S.- 
only  mission  than  to  go  through  the  pain  of  turning 
a  combat  mission  into  an  Iraqi  training  event.  While 
the  U.S.  Army's  reputation  for  being  task-uriented 
is  well  earned  and  one  of  our  greatest  strengths,  it 
becomes  an  impediment  when  the  essential  task  is 
to  cede  mission  accomplishment  to  the  Iraqis. 

Signs  of  change.  The  differing  emphases 
between  OIF  III  (which  ended  January  20flh»  and 
OIF  IV  demonstrated  that  American  commanders 
were  definitely  improving  in  their  ability  to  support 
Iraqis  in  the  lead.  In  November  2005.  an  OIF  III 
brigade  commander  staunchly  defended  his  formal 
authority  over  Iraqi  formations  by  refusing  an  IA 
division  commander's  request  to  allow  a  company 
team  to  participate  in  a  ceremony  marking  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  NATO  armored  vehicles.  During  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  December  election,  this  same  colonel 
emphasized  that  “if  we  w  ant  our  Iraqi  units  to  play 
in  our  battlespace.  they  better  he  ready."  From  the 
operational  standpoint  this  stance  made  sense,  the 
colonel  clearly  wanted  either  reliable  troops  or 
none  at  all.  But  from  the  strategic  standpoint  of 
developing  a  capable  1SF,  he  missed  the  mark.  The 
opportunity  to  get  1A  soldiers  into  the  tight  was 
worth  every  bit  of  lost  military  efficiency. 

During  OIF  IV.  after  the  sea-change  directing 
that  Iraqis  be  put  in  the  lead.  U.S.  commanders 
deferred  to  the  "Iraqi  solution"  fnim  MOD  down 
to  the  company  level.  As  the  2d  Brigade  took  over 
its  AO  in  May  2006,  the  U  .S.  commander  respected 
the  Iraqi  commander's  prerogatives.  Although 
misunderstandings  continued  to  occur,  the  overall 
direction  was  very  positive,  thus  reinforcing  the 
Iraqi  chain  of  command. 

It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  the  problems 
between  advisers  and  partner  units  have  been 
solved.  Some  friction  will  inevitably  persist.  But 
both  groups  must  find  a  w  av  to  put  the  Iraqis  in  the 
lead;  otherwise,  the  Iraqi  dependence  on  U.S.  forces 
will  continue  Good  relations  between  advisers  and 


the  partner  unit  are  essential  to  mitigate  adviser- 
commander  problems.  Advisers  must  be  nearly  as 
proactive  in  educating  their  U.S.  partners  as  they 
arc  in  working  w  ith  their  Iraqi  counterparts,  but  the 
partner  unit  must  be  willing  to  participate.  During 
my  year  in  Iraq.  I  worked  with  two  American  bri¬ 
gade  commanders.  The  fust  preferred  not  to  deal 
with  advisers,  and  I  was  unsuccessful  in  establishing 
any  semblance  of  a  constructive  relationship  with 
him.  The  second  commander  was  far  more  focused 
on  making  advisers  and  Iraqis  pan  of  his  team.  I  was 
invited  to  panicipate  in  morning  net  calls  designed 
to  improve  situational  awareness  and  address 
outstanding  issues.  In  addition,  periodic  meetings 
between  the  American  commander  and  his  Iraqi 
counterpart  were  extremely  productive. 

...[advisers  and  partner  units j 
must  find  a  way  to  put  the 
Iraqis  in  the  lead;  otherwise, 
the  Iraqi  dependence  on  U.S. 

forces  will  continue. 

Final  Observations 

Moderate  Iraqis  arc  taking  great  risks  to  build 
their  country'  and  defend  it  against  those  who 
choose  anarchy,  extremism,  or  a  Saddam-stylc 
dictatorship.  When  I  asked  an  Iraqi  deputy  brigade 
commander  if  he  was  optimistic  about  the  future, 
he  responded  that  security  was  the  first  imperative 
and  the  most  difficult  condition  to  achieve.  Once 
the  Iraqi  Government  provides  security,  he  said, 
then  everything  to  follow  will  be  easy.  He  argued 
that  the  Iraqi  people  do  not  expect  much  from  their 
government  because  the  vast  majority  had  received 
little  during  35  years  under  Saddam. 

As  American  military’  forces  begin  to  pull  back. 
Iraqi  forces  will  become  more  central  to  establish¬ 
ing  a  safe  and  secure  Iraq.  U.S.  advisers  are  critical 
partners  in  this  mission.  They  provide  expertise 
and.  more  important,  reassurance  that  the  forces  for 
democracy  and  moderation  have  a  powerful  ally  at 
their  side.  Advisers  who  approach  this  important 
mission  with  a  constructive  attitude  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  put  Iraqis  in  the  lead  will  make  important  and 
satisfying  contributions  to  this  elTort.  I  personally 
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consider  my  year  in  Iraq  as  the  most  significant  of 
my  22  years  in  the  Army. 

Despite  low  approval  ratings  and  doublers  back 
home.  President  Bush  might  just  be  correct  about 
establishing  a  free  and  democratic  Iraq  in  the  center 
of  the  strategic  Middle  East.  My  Iraqi  friends  yearn 
for  a  day  when  their  children  can  enjoy  peace  and 
pruspenty  in  a  country  that  has  no  excuse  for  being 
poor.  The  current  generation  understands  that  they 
are  paying  the  price  now  so  that  future  generations 
can  enjoy  w  hat  has  so  far  been  denied. 

The  land  of  the  two  rivers,  brimming  with 
untapped  oil  resources,  can  surely  become  a  shining 
example  that  elevates  the  region  above  its  history 


of  perpetual  conflict.  Of  course,  the  future  holds 
more  senseless  killings  and  strategic  setbacks. 
The  enemy  is  determined  and  will  continue  to  go 
to  any  lengdi  to  frustrate  freedom.  Etut  the  process 
of  gaining  control  while  battling  the  insurgency 
must  continue  even  as  the  entire  world  debates 
the  wisdom  of  the  effort.  This  mission  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  challenge  for  the  most  powerful  military 
in  the  world;  it  will  exceed  the  capability  of  this 
new  1A  for  some  time  to  come.  But  no  great 
undertaking  has  ever  coinc  easy.  Current  and 
potential  partners  participating  in  OIF  should 
keep  this  in  mind  as  they  continue  the  important 
work  suggested  by  the  mission's  name.  MR 


GOING  HOME 


I'm  wearing  my  Class  A  uniform,  waiting  on  flight  number  4505. 

The  plane  will  pick  me  up  In  New  York  and  deposit  me  In  Philadelphia,  where 
I  will  meet  an  old  Army  friend;  together  we'll  travel  to  a  special  ceremony. 

My  polyester  uniform  does  not  breathe  well;  on  a  long  trip 
I  begin  to  offend  those  around  me. 

The  tie  chokes  me:  like  a  man  noosed  for  execution. 

My  luggage  strap  tears  at  my  ribbons,  scattering  them  on  the  dirty  floor. 

I  am  choking. 

As  I  make  my  way  to  Gate  28.  a  vet  from  The  Greatest  Generation  walks  up  to  me. 

He  and  his  wife  would  like  to  buy  me  lunch. 

I  thank  the  man  for  serving  our  country  and  add  that  It  is  I  who  should  buy  him  lunch. 

Then  remember  I  am  waiting  for  Dave  to  come  home  from  Iraq. 

The  old  vet  nods  understanding^,  we  look  Into  each  other  s  eyes,  shake  hands,  and 
I  disappear  to  be  alone. 

While  I  sit  In  the  empty  gate  (I  am  early)  CNN  reports  that  a  suicide  bomb  went  off  In  Tal-Afar. 
Tal-Afar  Is  near  Mosul,  where  Dave  was  stationed. 

I  think,  “These  are  the  times  to  say  ‘I’m  sorry'  to  those  who  matter  most." 

I  wait  for  Dave  In  silence. 

My  only  companions  are  a  tired  stewardess  and  CNN — broadcasting  to  no  one. 

A  woman  In  a  two-piece  suit  comes  up  to  me. 

Reflexlvely  1  reply:  "Yes,  Ma'am" 

She  informs  me  that  Dave  Is  waiting  for  me  In  the  cargo  area. 

The  gate  slowly  fills:  the  gazes  multiply. 

I  can't  stop  it. 

A  flood  I  have  sought  to  suppress  washes  down  my  face. 

Stares  crowd  closer... I  can  barely  see  them,  yet  I  feel  them. 

They  suffocate  me. 

A  man  In  a  suit  waiting  to  board  "First  Class"  casually  reads 
the  sports  section  of  a  newspaper, 

Tossing  aside  the  front  page  aside:  "Suicide  Bomber  Kills  Four  In  Mosul." 


—foe  Dave  Re af  Easy,  BeolRee 
MAJ  ZoVao  M/ampecnei 
October  1st  2005 
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Tilt  FIRST  STEP  in  meeting  the  challenge  facing  us  in  Iraq  today  or 
in  similar  war  /ones  tomorrow  is  In  understand  that  insurgency  and 
counterinsurgency  arc  very  different  tasks.  The  use  of  Special  Forces  against 
insurgents  in  Vietnam  to  “out-guerrilla  the  guerrillas"  provided  exactly  the 
wrong  solution  to  the  problem.  It  assumed  that  the  insurgent  and  the  counter¬ 
insurgent  can  use  the  same  approach  to  achieve  their  quite  different  goals. 

To  define  insurgency.  I  use  Bard  O'Neill  from  Insurgency  and  Tcrmrism. 
He  states:  “Insurgency  may  he  defined  as  a  struggle  between  a  nonruling 
group  and  the  ruling  authorities  in  which  the  nonruling  group  consciously 
uses  political  resources  (c.g..  organizational  expertise,  propaganda,  and 
demonstrations )  and  violence  to  destroy,  reformulate,  or  sustain  the  basis 
of  one  or  more  aspects  of  politics."1 

Counterinsurgency,  as  defined  by  lun  Beckett,  "is  far  from  being  a  purely 
military  problem . . .  co-ordination  of  both  the  civil  and  military’  effort  must 
occur  at  all  levels  and  embrace  the  provision  of  intelligence  . . . 

On  the  surface,  these  definitions  suggest  that  insurgency  and  counter- 
insurgency  are  similar  because  each  requires  political  and  military  action. 
However,  when  one  thinks  tt  through,  the  challenge  is  very  different  for  the 
government.  The  government  must  accomplish  something.  It  must  govern 
effectively.  In  contrast,  the  insurgent  only  has  to  propose  an  idea  for  a  belter 
future  w  hile  ensuring  the  government  cannot  govern  effectively. 

In  Iraq,  the  resistance  docs  not  even  project  a  belter  future.  It  simply  has  the 
nihilistic  goal  of  ensuring  the  government  cannot  function.  This  negative  goal 
is  much  easier  to  achieve  than  governing.  For  instance,  it  is  easier  and  more 
direct  to  use  military’  power  than  to  apply  political,  economic,  and  social  tech¬ 
niques.  The  insurgent  can  use  violence  to  delegitimize  a  government  ( because 
that  government  cannot  fulfill  the  basic  social  contract  to  protect  the  people). 
However,  simple  application  of  violence  by  the  government  cannot  restore  that 
legitimacy.  Dav  id  Galula.  in  his  classic  Counterinsurgency  Warfare:  Theory 
and  Practice,  expresses  the  difference  between  insurgency  and  counterin¬ 
surgency  very  clearly:  "Revolutionary'  warfare _ represents  an  exceptional 

case  not  only  because  as  we  suspect,  it  has  its  special  rules,  different  from 
those  of  the  conventional  war.  but  ulso  because  most  of  the  rules  applicable 
to  one  side  du  not  work  for  the  other.  In  a  fight  betw  een  a  fly  and  a  lion,  the 
fly  cannot  deliver  a  knockout  blow  and  the  lion  cannot  fly.  It  is  the  same  war 
for  both  camps  in  terms  of  space  and  lime,  yet  there  arc  two  distinct  warfares 
(sic) — the  revolutionary’s,  and  shall  we  say.  the  counterrevolutionary's."1 

Enduring  Traits  of  Insurgency 

Mao  Tsc-Tunu  wrote  his  famous  On  Guerilla  1 1  dr  [Yu  Chi  Chan]  in 
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1937.  Despite  the  passage  of  time,  many  of  his 
basic  observations  about  insurgency  remain  valid. 
First  and  foremost,  insurgency  is  a  political,  not 
a  military’,  struggle.  It  is  not  amenable  to  a  purely 
military  solution  without  resorting  to  a  level  of 
brutality  unacceptable  to  the  Western  world.  Even 
the  particularly  brutal  violence  Russia  lias  inilictcd 
upon  Chechnya — killing  almost  25  percent  of  the 
total  population  and  destroying  its  cities — has  not 
resulted  m  victory. 

Ihe  second  factor  has  to  do  with  the  political 
will  of  the  counterinsurgent's  own  population.  If 
that  population  turns  sour  when  faced  with  the 
long  time-frame  and  mounting  costs  of  counter¬ 
insurgency.  the  msuigent  will  win.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  whenever  the  United  States  has 
become  involved  in  counterinsurgency  operations. 
Insurgents  have  learned  over  the  last  30  years  that 
they  do  not  have  to  defeat  the  United  States  militar¬ 
ily  to  drive  us  out  of  an  insurgency;  they  only  have 
to  destroy  our  political  will.  Today's  insurgents 
in  both  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  understand  this  and 
have  made  the  political  will  of  the  U.S.  population 
a  primary  target  of  their  efforts. 

A  third  unchanging  aspect  of  insurgency  involves 
duration.  Insurgencies  are  measured  in  decades,  not 
months  or  years.  The  Chinese  CommumsLs  fought 
for  27  years.  The  Vietnamese  fought  the  U.S.  for  30 
years.  The  Palestinians  have  been  resisting  Israel 
since  at  least  1968.  Even  when  the  counterinsur¬ 
gent  has  won.  it  has  taken  a  long  time.  The  Malaya 
Emergency  and  the  El  Salvadoran  insurgency  each 
lasted  12  years. 

Finally,  despite  America’s  love  of  high  technol¬ 
ogy,  technology  docs  not  provide  a  major  advantage 
in  counterinsurgency.  In  fact  in  the  past  the  side 
with  the  simplest  technology’  often  won.  What  has 
been  decisive  in  most  counterinsurgencies  were  the 
human  attributes  of  leadership,  cultural  understand¬ 
ing,  and  political  judgment. 

In  short,  the  key  factors  of  insurgency  that  have 
not  changed  arc  its  political  nature,  its  protracted 
timelines,  and  its  intensely  human  (versus  techno¬ 
logical!  nature. 

Emerging  Traits  of  Insurgency 

While  these  hallmarks  of  insurgency  have 
remained  constant,  the  nature  of  insurgency  has 
evolved  in  other  areas.  Like  all  forms  of  war,  insur¬ 


gency  changes  in  consonance  with  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  technical  conditions  of  the 
society  it  springs  from.  Insurgencies  are  no  longer 
the  special  province  of  single-party  organisations 
like  Mao’s  and  Ho  Chi  Minh's.  Today,  insurgent 
organizations  are  comprised  of  loose  coalitions  of 
the  willing,  human  networks  that  range  from  local 
to  global.  This  reflects  the  social  organizations  of 
the  societies  they  come  from  and  the  reality  that 
today’s  most  successful  organizations  are  networks 
rather  than  hierarchies. 

Insurgency  may  be  defined 
as  a  struggle  between  a  non¬ 
ruling  group  and  the  ruling 
authorities  in  which  the  non¬ 
ruling  group  consciously 
uses  political  resources... 

and  violence  to  destroy, 
reformulate,  or  sustain  the 
basis  of  one  or  more 
aspects  of  politics. 

-Bard  O'Ned!  Iruunjercy  and  Toiroham 

In  addition  to  being  composed  of  coalitions, 
insurgencies  also  operate  across  the  spectrum  from 
local  to  transnational  organizations.  Because  these 
networks  span  the  globe,  external  actors  such  as 
the  Arabs  who  fought  alongside  the  Taliban  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Afghans  who  fought  in  Bosnia, 
and  the  European  Muslims  who  are  showing  up  in 
Iraq,  are  now  a  regular  part  of  insurgencies. 

In  a  coalition  insurgency,  the  goals  of  the  difler- 
ent  elements  may  vary,  too.  In  Afghanistan  today, 
some  of  the  insurgents  simply  wish  to  rule  their  own 
valleys;  others  seek  to  rule  a  nation.  Al-Qaeda  is 
lighting  for  a  transnational  caliphate.  In  Iraq,  many 
of  the  Sunni  insurgents  seek  a  secular  government 
dominated  by  Sunnis.  Other  Sunnis — the  Salnf- 
ists — want  a  strict  Islamic  society  ruled  by  Sharia. 
Among  the  Shi 'a.  Muqtada  Al-Sadr  operated  as  an 
insurgent,  then  shifted  to  the  political  arena  (while 
maintaining  a  powerful  militia  and  a  geographic  base 
in  the  slums  of  Sadr  City).  Although  temporarily 
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oul  of  lhc  insurgent  business,  his  forces  remain  a 
factor  in  any  armed  conflict  Other  Shi  'a  militias  are 
also  prepared  to  enter  the  military  equation  if  their 
cunent  political  efforts  do  not  achieve  their  goals. 
Finally,  criminal  elements  in  both  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq  participate  in  the  unrest  primarily  for  profit. 

At  times,  even  their  haired  of  the  ouLsider  is 
not  strong  enough  to  keep  these  various  coalition 
groups  from  fighting  among  themselves.  Such  fac¬ 
tionalism  was  a  continuing  problem  for  anti-Soviet 
insurgents  in  Afghanistan  in  the  1 980 's.  and  savvy 
Soviet  commanders  exploited  it  at  times.  We  see 
major  signs  of  the  same  symptom  in  Iraq  today. 

This  complex  mixture  of  players  and  motives 
is  now  the  pattern  for  insurgencies.  If  insurgents 
succeed  in  driving  the  Coalition  out  of  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq,  their  own  highly  diverse  coalitions  of  the 
willing  will  not  be  able  to  form  a  government;  their 
mutually  incompatible  beliefs  will  lead  to  contin¬ 
ued  fighting  until  one  faction  dominates.  This  is 
what  happened  in  Afghanistan  when  the  insurgents 
drove  the  Soviets  out.  Similar  disunity  appeared  in 
Chechnya  after  the  Soviets  withdrew  in  1 99b.  and 
infighting  only  ceased  when  the  Russians  returned 
to  install  their  own  government.  Early  signs  of  a 
similar  power  struggle  are  present  in  the  newly 
evacuated  Gaza  Strip. 

The  fact  that  recent  insurgencies  have  been 
coalitions  is  a  critical  component  in  understanding 
them.  For  too  long,  American  leaders  stated  that  the 
insurgency  in  Iraq  could  not  be  genuine  because  it 
had  no  unifying  cause  or  leader;  therefore,  it  could 
not  be  a  threat.  The  insurgents  in  Afghanistan. 
Chechnya,  and  Palestine  have  never  hud  a  unified 
leadership  or  belief  other  than  that  the  outside  power 
had  to  go.  Yet  these  insurgents  have  driven  out  the 
Soviet  Union  and  continue  to  contest  the  United 
States.  Russia,  and  Israel.  The  lack  of  unity  in  cur¬ 
rent  insurgencies  only  makes  them  more  difficult  to 
defeat.  It  is  a  characteristic  that  we  have  to  accept 
and  understand. 

Showing  the  adaptability  characteristic  of  suc¬ 
cessful  organizations,  many  insurgencies  arc  now 
transdimcnsinnul  as  vv  ell  as  transnational.  As  West¬ 
ern  efforts  have  reduced  the  number  of  insurgent 
safe  havens,  insurgents  have  aggressively  moved 
into  cyberspace.  There,  the  high  capacity  of  broad¬ 
band  has  greatly  increased  the  Internet's  utility  for 
insurgents.  Expanding  from  simple  eommunica- 


NEW  INSURGENCY  TRAITS 


•  Emergence  of  networked 
coalitions  of  the  willing 

•  Evolution  into  transdimen- 
sional  organizations 

•  Ability  to  fund  themselves 

•  Wide  variety  of  motivations 
behind  different  coalition 
elements 


lions  and  propaganda,  insurgents  and  their  terrorist 
counterparts  have  moved  to  online  recruitment,  vet¬ 
ting  of  recruits,  theological  indoctrination,  training, 
and  logistical  arrangements.  Insurgents  never  have 
to  meet  an  individual  recruit  until  they  feel  comfort¬ 
able;  then  they  can  use  the  Internet  as  a  meeting  site 
that  they  control.  The  wide  availability  of  password- 
protected  chat  rooms  allows  insurgents  to  hold  daily 
meetings  with  very  little  chance  of  discovery.  Not 
only  do  Western  intelligence  agencies  have  to  find 
the  insurgents’  chat  room  among  the  millions  out 
there  and  crack  the  password,  but  they  also  must 
do  so  with  a  person  who  cun  speak  the  insurgents' 
language  and  who  is  convincing  enough  to  keep 
the  other  chat  participants  from  simply  logging  off. 
And.  of  course,  insurgents  can  also  move  out  of  the 
larger  chat  room  into  private  chat,  which  makes  the 
infiltration  problem  even  harder. 

Another  ma  jor  change  in  insurgencies  is  that  they 
arc  becoming  self-supporting.  Modem  insurgents 
do  conventional  fundraising,  but  they  also  nin  char¬ 
ity  organizations,  businesses,  and  criminal  enter¬ 
prises.  In  the  past,  most  insurgencies  depended  on 
one  or  two  major  sponsors,  which  the  United  States 
could  subject  to  diplomatic  or  economic  pressure. 
Now.  the  insurgents'  more  varied  money-raising 
schemes,  combined  with  the  ability  to  move  funds 
outside  official  banking  channels,  make  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  attack  insurgent  finances. 

Enduring  Characteristics  of 
Counterinsurgency 

Just  as  insurgencies  have  enduring  characteris¬ 
tics,  so  do  counterinsurgencies.  The  fundamental 
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weapon  in  counterinsurgency  remains  good  gov¬ 
ernance.  While  the  insurgent  must  simply  continue 
to  exist  and  conduct  occasional  attacks,  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  leam  to  govern  effectively.  The  fact  that 
there  is  an  insurgency  indicates  the  government  has 
failed  to  govern.  In  short,  the  counterinsurgent  is 
starling  out  in  a  deep  hole. 

The  fust  governing  step  the  counterinsurgent 
must  take  is  to  establish  security  for  the  people. 
Without  effective,  continuous  security  it  docs  not 
matter  if  the  people  are  sympathetic  to  the  govern¬ 
ment — they  must  cooperate  with  the  insurgent  or  lie 
killed.  Providing  security  is  not  enough,  however. 
The  government  must  also  give  the  people  hope  for 
a  better  future — for  their  children  if  not  for  them¬ 
selves.  Furthermore,  this  better  future  must  accord 
with  w  hat  the  people  want,  not  w  hat  the  counterin¬ 
surgent  wants.  I  he  strategic  hamlets  campaign  in 
Vietnam  and  the  ideological  emphasis  on  freedom 
in  Iraq  are  examples  of  futures  the  counterinsurgent 
thought  were  best,  but  that  didn't  resonate  with  the 
population.  In  Vietnam,  the  peasants  were  intensely 
tied  to  their  land;  in  Islamic  culture,  justice  has  a 
higher  value  than  freedom. 

The  view  of  die  future  must  address  the  “poverty 
of  dignity”  that  Thomas  L.  Friedman  has  so  clearly 
identified  as  a  driving  motivator  for  terrorists.*  The 
people  must  have  hope  not  just  for  a  better  life  as 
they  see  it.  but  also  for  the  feeling  of  dignity  that 
comes  from  having  some  say  in  their  ow  n  futures. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently 
about  whether  the  war  in  Iraq  has  progressed  from 
terrorism  to  an  insurgency  and  then  to  a  civil  war. 
While  this  is  very  important  from  the  insurgent’s 
point  of  view,  it  docs  not  determine  the  first  steps  a 
counterinsurgent  must  take  to  win.  As  always,  the 

Counterinsurgency. ..is  far 
from  being  a  purely  military 
problem. ..co-ordination  of 
both  the  civil  and  military 
effort  must  occur  at  all  levels 
and  embrace  the  provision  of 
intelligence... 

—Ian  B«*M1 


first  step  is  to  provide  security  for  the  people.  If  the 
people  stop  supporting  the  government  out  of  fear 
of  insurgents,  terrorists,  or  other  violent  groups, 
the  government  can  only  begin  winning  back  its 
credibility  by  providing  effective  security.  How 
that  security  is  provided  can  vary  depending  on  the 
threat,  but  the  basic  requirement  is  nonncgotiable. 
Thus,  the  fundamental  concepts  of  counterinsur¬ 
gency  remain  constunt:  provide  security  for  the 
people  and  genuine  hope  for  the  future. 

Emerging  Characteristics  of 
Counterinsurgency 

The  counterinsurgent  must  also  come  to  grips 
with  the  emerging  characteristics  of  insurgency. 
To  deal  with  the  nctw  orked,  transnational  character 
of  insurgents,  the  counterinsurgent  must  dev  elop  a 
truly  international  approach  to  the  security  issues  he 
faces.  In  addition,  he  must  counter  not  just  a  single 
ideology,  but  all  the  ideologies  of  the  various  groups 
involved  in  the  insurgency.  This  is  daunting  because 
attacking  the  ideology  of  one  grnup  might  reinforce 
that  of  another.  Successful  ideological  combat  also 
requires  the  counterinsurgent  to  have  deep  cultural 
and  historical  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the  con¬ 
flict.  Success  in  this  kind  of  fight  will  be  difficult 
to  achieve,  but  it  can  be  attained  if  the  government 
attacks  the  insurgents’  coalition  by  exacerbating 
individual  group  differences. 

Finally,  the  government  must  find  a  way  to  handle 
the  numerous  external  actors  who  will  come  to 
join  the  insurgency.  The  true  believers  among 
them  can  only  be  killed  or  captured;  the  rest  must 
be  turned  from  insurgents  to  citizens.  If  possible, 
the  counterinsurgent  should  keep  foreign  fighters 
from  reluming  to  their  homes  to  spread  the  conflict 
there.  Obviously,  this  will  require  a  great  deal  of 
international  cooperation.  However,  the  nations 
involved  should  be  anxious  to  cooperate  to  prevent 
these  violent,  potentially  rebellious  fighters  from 
returning  home. 

Visualizing  the  Insurgency 

With  the  mixture  of  enduring  and  emerging  char¬ 
acteristics  in  insurgencies,  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  best  to  analyze  the  modem  form.  A  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  insurgency  is  obviously  essential  to 
the  counterinsurgent.  Unfortunately,  recent  history 
shows  that  conventional  powers  initially  tend  to 
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NEW  COUNTERINSURGENCY 
TRAITS 


•  Develop  an  international 
approach 

•  Counter  multiple  ideologies 

•  Know  the  culture  and  its 
history 

•  Handle  the  outsiders 


misunderstand  insuigcncies  much  more  often  than 
thc\'  understand  them.  In  Malaya,  it  look  almost 
3  years  before  the  British  developed  a  consistent 
approach  to  the  communist  insurrection  there.  As 
John  Nagl  lias  noted,  “Only  about  1950  was  the 
political  nature  of  the  war  really  grasped.’”  In  Viet¬ 
nam.  it  took  until  1%8  before  General  Creighton 
Abrams  and  Ambassador  Robert  Komcr  prov  ided 
an  elFective  plan  to  deal  with  the  Viet  Cong  in  the 
south.  In  Iraq,  it  look  us  almost  2  years  to  decide 
that  we  were  dealing  with  an  insurgency,  and  we  arc 
still  arguing  about  its  composition  and  goals. 

To  fight  an  insurgency  effectively,  we  must 
first  understand  iL  Given  the  complexity  inher¬ 
ent  in  modem  insurgency,  the  best  visualization 
tool  is  a  network  map.  The  counterinsurgent  must 
map  the  human  networks  involved  on  both  sides 
because — 

•  A  map  of  the  human  connections  reflects  how 
insurgencies  really  operate  A  network  map  will 
reveal  the  scale  and  depth  of  interactions  between 
different  people  and  nodes  and  show  the  actual 
impact  of  our  actions  against  those  connections. 

•  A  network  map  plotted  over  time  can  show’ 
how  changes  in  the  environment  affect  nodes  and 
links  in  the  network.  Again,  such  knowledge  is 
essential  for  understanding  how  our  actions  are 
hitting  the  insurgency. 

•  Models  of  human  networks  account  for  cha¬ 
risma.  human  will,  and  insights  in  ways  a  simple 
organizational  chart  cannot. 

•  Networks  actively  seek  to  grow.  By  studying 
network  maps,  we  can  see  where  growth  occurs 
and  what  it  implies  for  the  insurgent  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  By  studying  which  areas  of  the  insurgent 


network  are  growing  fastest,  we  can  identify  the 
most  effective  members  of  the  insurgency  and  their 
most  effective  tactics,  and  act  accordingly. 

•  Networks  interact  with  other  networks  in 
complex  ways  that  cannot  be  portrayed  on  an  orga¬ 
nizational  chart. 

•  Network  maps  show  connections  from  a  local  to 
a  global  scale  and  reveal  when  insurgents  use  modem 
technology  to  make  the  “long-distance”  relationships 
more  important  and  closer  than  local  ones. 

•  Networks  portray  the  tiansdimensional  and 
transnational  nature  of  insurgencies  in  ways  no 
other  model  can.  Netw  orks  can  also  reveal  insurgent 
connections  to  the  host-nation  government,  the 
civ  ilian  community,  and  any  other  players  present 
in  the  struggle. 

•  finally,  if  we  begin  to  understand  the  underly¬ 
ing  networks  of  insurgencies,  we  can  analyze  them 
using  an  emerging  set  of  tools.  In  Linked:  The  Sci¬ 
ence  of  Networks,  Albcrt-Laszlo  Barabasi  points 
to  these  new  tools:  “A  string  of  recent  breathtak¬ 
ing  discoveries  has  forced  us  to  acknowledge  that 
amazingly  simple  and  far  reaching  laws  govern  the 
structure  and  evolution  of  all  the  complex  networks 
that  surround  us.”1 

We  should  also  use  network  modeling  when  we 
consider  our  own  organizations.  Unlike  the  hier¬ 
archical  layout  we  habitually  use  when  portraying 
ourselves,  a  network  schematic  will  allow  us  to 
see  much  more  clearly  how  our  personnel  poli¬ 
cies  affect  our  own  operations.  When  we  chart  an 
organization  hierarchically,  it  appears  that  our  per¬ 
sonnel  rotation  policies  have  minimal  effect  on  our 
organizations.  One  individual  leaves,  and  another 
qualified  individual  immediately  fills  that  line  on 
the  organization  chart;  there  is  no  visual  indication 
of  the  impact  on  our  organization.  If.  however, 
we  plotted  our  own  organizations  as  networks, 
we  could  see  the  massive  damage  our  personnel 
rotation  policies  cause.  When  a  person  arrives  in 
country  and  takes  a  job.  for  some  time  he  probably 
knows  only  the  person  he  is  working  for  and  a  few 
people  in  his  ofticc.  In  a  network,  he  will  show  up  as 
a  small  node  with  few'  connections.  As  time  passes, 
he  makes  new  connections  and  finds  old  friends 
in  other  jobs  throughout  the  theater.  On  a  network 
map.  we  will  see  him  growing  from  a  tiny  node  to 
a  major  hub.  Over  the  course  of  time,  we  will  see 
his  connections  to  other  military’  organizations,  to 
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U.S.  and  allied  government  agencies,  host-nation 
agencies,  nongovernment  organizations  (NGQs), 
and  so  forth.  Just  as  clearly,  when  he  rotates  we 
will  see  that  large  hub  instantaneously  replaced 
by  a  small  node  with  few  connections.  We  will  he 
even  more  alarmed  to  see  the  massive  impact  the 
simultaneous  departure  of  numerous  hubs  has  on 
the  functionality  of  our  network. 

To  assist  us  in  building  our  network  maps,  we 
can  use  any  of  a  number  of  sophisticated  anti-gang 
software  programs  that  allow  us  to  track  individuals 
and  visualize  their  contacts.  Essentially  sophisti¬ 
cated  versions  of  the  old  personalities-organiza- 
tions-incidents  databases,  these  programs  allow 
us  to  tie  together  the  intelligence  reports  we  get  to 
build  a  visual  picture  of  the  connections  revealed. 
For  instance,  we  pick  up  a  suspect  near  a  bombing 
site,  check  him  against  the  database,  and  find  that 
although  he  has  not  been  arrested  before,  he  is 
closely  related  to  a  man  we  know  to  be  involved  in 
a  political  party.  We  can  then  look  at  other  members 
of  the  family  and  parly  to  sec 
if  there  arc  other  connections 
to  the  incident,  to  the  person 
we  arrested,  or  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  possibly  involved. 

Good  software  will  allow 
for  instant  visualization  of 
these  relationships  in  a  color- 
coded  network  we  can  project  on  a  wall,  print  out. 
or  transmit  to  other  analysis.  Good  software  almost 
instantly  accomplishes  the  hundreds  of  hours  of 
scut  work  that  used  to  be  required  to  tie  isolated, 
apparently  unrelated  reports  together.  It  allows  us 
to  look  for  third-  and  even  fourth-level  connec¬ 
tions  in  a  network  and.  thus,  to  build  a  much  more 
useful  network  map.  In  particular,  we  will  be  able 
to  sec  the  gaps  where  we  know  there  ought  to  be 
connections. 

Ten  years  ago,  software  of  this  analytical  quality 
was  available  and  being  used  to  track  gang  activity 
in  the  United  States.  I  am  uncertain  of  the  status  of 
current  DOD  human  intelligence  software,  but  I 
doubt  it  reaches  down  to  the  critical  company  and 
platoon  levels  of  the  counterinsurgency  fight.  We 
have  to  take  aggressive  action  to  get  belter  software 
and  make  it  work.  If  cities  can  give  this  kind  of 
information  to  policemen  on  the  streets,  we  owe  it 
to  our  companies  and  platoons. 


By  mapping  the  human  connections  in  insurgent 
networks  and  then  applying  cultural  know  ledge  and 
network  theory  to  the  networks,  we  can  understand 
them  more  clearly.  We  can  also  apply  the  common- 
sense  observation  that  most  networks  grow  from 
pre-existing  social  networks.  In  fact,  such  an 
approach  has  already  been  used.  Marc  Sageman  has 
done  a  detailed  study  of  Al-Qaeda  and  its  uftiliuted 
organizations,  mapped  the  operational  connections, 
and  then  compared  them  to  pre-existing  social 
connections.  His  work  points  the  way  to  much 
more  effective  analysis  of  insurgent  and  terrorist 
organizations. 

Sageman 's  studies  have  revealed  the  key  nodes 
and  links  in  each  of  Al-Qaeda's  parts  and  how 
changes  in  the  operating  environment  over  time 
have  affected  those  parts.  Sageman  has  also  iden¬ 
tified  both  the  real  and  virtual  links  between  indi¬ 
viduals  and  Al-Qaeda’s  constituent  organizations. 
Most  important,  however,  the  studies  give  us  a 
starting  point  from  which  to  examine  any  network: 

the  preexisting  social  con¬ 
nections  of  a  society.  Rather 
than  stalling  from  scratch, 
we  can  analyze  the  limited 
intelligence  we  do  obtain 
within  the  social  and  cultural 
context  of  the  insurgency.  In 
short.  Sageman 's  approach 
allows  us  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  enemy  network 

that  we  can  analvzc. 

* 

Security  not  Defensive 

For  the  counterinsurgent,  the  central  clement  in  any 
strategy  must  be  the  people.  Hie  counterinsurgent  has 
to  provide  effective  government  in  order  to  win  the 
loyalty  of  the  people.  This  is  easy  to  say,  but  helping 
another  country  establish  good  governance  is  one  of 
the  most  challenging  tasks  possible.  The  conftict  in 
Iraq  highlights  how  difticult  it  is  to  help  establish  a 
government  in  a  fractious  society.  Beyond  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  w  hether  or  not  there  is  a  civil  war  in  Iraq,  we 
can’t  even  agree  on  whether  a  strategy  that  focuses  on 
the  people  is  inherently  offensive  or  defensive.  Obvi¬ 
ously.  if  our  approach  is  perceived  to  be  a  defensive 
one,  most  strategists  will  be  reluctant  to  adopt  it. 
simply  because  defense  rarely  wins  wars. 

In  fact,  in  counterinsurgencies,  providing  security 
for  the  people  is  an  inherently  offensive  action. 


...most  networks  grow 
from  pre-existing 
social  networks. 
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No  one  questions  that  during  conventional  wars, 
attacks  that  seize  enemy  territory  to  deny  the  enemy 
resources,  a  tax  hose.  and  a  recruiting  base  arc  con¬ 
sidered  offensive  actions.  But  for  some  reason,  when 
wc  conduct  population  control  operations  in  coun¬ 
terinsurgency.  they  arc  considered  defensive  even 
though  these  operations  have  the  same  c fleet:  They 
deny  the  insurgent  the  things  he  needs  to  operate. 

A  population  control  operation  is  the  most  offen¬ 
sive  action  one  can  take  in  a  counterinsurgency.  Just 
like  in  conventional  war.  once  you  have  seized  a 
portion  of  the  enemy's  territuiy,  you  cannot  then 
evacuate  it  and  give  it  back  to  him.  If  you  do  so, 
you  simply  restore  all  the  resources  to  his  control 
while  eroding  the  morale  of  the  government,  the 
people,  and  your  own  forces. 

In  a  counterinsurgency,  big-unit  sweeps  and  raids 
are  inherently  defensive  operations.  Wc  are  reacting 
to  an  enemy  initiative  that  has  given  him  control 
of  a  portion  of  the  country.  Wc  move  through, 
perhaps  capture  or  kill  some  insurgents,  and  then 
move  back  to  our  defensive  positions.  In  essence, 
wc  are  ceding  the  key  tenain — the  population  and 
its  resources — to  the  insurgent.  Wc  might  have 
indicted  a  temporary  tactical  setback  on  our  enemy, 
but  at  a  much  greater  cost  to  our  operational  and 
strategic  goals.  The  fact  that  we  sweep  and  do  not 
hold  exposes  the  government's  weakness  to  the 
people.  It  also  exposes  them  to  violence  and  docs 
little  to  improve  their  long-term  security  or  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  better  life. 

Clearly,  population  control  operations  are  the 
truly  offensive  operations  in  a  counterinsurgency. 
Just  as  clearly,  host-government  and  U.S.  forces 
will  rarely  have  sufficient  troops  to  conduct  such 
operations  nationwide  at  the  start  of  the  counter¬ 
insurgent  effort.  Thus,  we  need  to  prioritize  areas 
that  will  receive  the  resources  to  provide  full¬ 
time,  permanent  security;  population  control,  and 
reconstruction.  The  clear,  hold,  and  build  strategy 
is  the  correct  one.  However,  it  must  recognize  the 
limitations  of  government  forces  and.  for  a 
period,  cede  control  of  some  elements  of  the 
population  to  the  insurgent  to  provide  real 
protection  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  This 
is  essentially  the  “white,  grey,  and  black" 
approach  used  by  the  British  in  Malaya.’  As 
Sir  Robert  Thompson  has  noted.  “Because  a 
government’s  resources,  notably  in  trained 


manpower,  arc  limited,  the  |countcrinsurgent)  plan 
must  also  lay  dawn  priorities  both  in  the  measures 
to  be  taken  and  in  the  areas  to  be  dealt  with  first 
If  the  insurgency  is  countrywide,  it  is  impossible 
to  tackle  it  offensively  in  every  urea.  It  must  be 
accepted  that  in  certain  areas  only  a  holding  opera¬ 
tion  can  be  conducted.'” 

Further,  by  focusing  our  forces  to  create  real  secu¬ 
rity  in  some  areas  rather  than  the  illusion  of  security 
across  the  country,  wc  can  commence  rebuilding. 
ITic  resulting  combination  of  security  and  prosperity 
will  contrast  sharply  with  conditions  in  insurgent- 
controlled  areas.  W hen  we  have  sufficient  forces  to 
move  into  those  areas,  the  people  might  be  more 
receptive  to  the  government's  presence. 

Command  and  Control 

There  is  an  old  saying  in  militury  planning: 
Cict  the  command  and  control  relationships  right, 
and  everything  else  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  is 
a  common-sense  acknowledgement  that  people 
provide  solutions  only  if  they  are  well-led  in  a 
functional  organization.  Thus  the  first  and  often 
most  difficult  step  in  counterinsurgency  is  to  inte¬ 
grate  friendly- force  command  and  execution.  Note 
that  1  say  “integrate"  and  not  “unify."  Given  the 
transnational,  transdimcnsional  nature  of  today's 
insurgencies,  it  will  be  impossible  to  develop  true 
unity  of  command  for  all  the  organizations  needed 
to  fight  an  insurgency.  Instead,  wc  must  strive 
for  unity  of  effort  by  integrating  the  efforts  of  all 
concerned. 

While  the  U.S.  military  docs  not  like  committees, 
a  committee  structure  might  be  most  effective  for 
command  in  a  counterinsurgency.  There  should  be 
an  executive  committee  for  every  major  political 
subdivision,  from  city  to  prov  ince  to  national  levels. 
Each  committee  must  include  all  key  personnel 
involved  in  the  counterinsurgency  effort — politi¬ 
cal  leaders  (prime  minister,  governors,  and  so  on), 
police,  intelligence  officers,  economic  developers 


...the  first  and  often  most  difficult 
step  in  counterinsurgency  is  to 
integrate  friendly-force  command 

and  execution. 
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(to  include  NGOs). 
public  services  min¬ 
isters,  and  the  mili¬ 
tary.  The  political 
leaders  must  be  in 
charge  and  have  full 

authority  to  hire,  lire,  and  evaluate  other  members 
of  the  committee.  Committee  members  must  not  be 
controlled  or  evaluated  by  their  parent  agencies  at 
the  next  higher  level:  otherwise,  the  committee  will 
fail  to  achieve  unity  of  effort.  This  step  will  require 
a  massive  cultural  change  to  the  normal  stovepipes 
that  handle  all  personnel  and  promotion  issues  for 
the  government.  One  of  the  biggest  hindrances  to 
change  is  that  many  think  the  current  hierarchical 
organization  is  effective.  They  think  of  themselves  as 
"cylinders  of  excellence”  rather  than  the  balky,  inef¬ 
ficient.  and  ineffective  stovepipes  they  really  are. 

Above  the  national-level  committee,  which  can 
be  established  fairly  quickly  under  our  current 
organization,  we  need  a  regional  command  arrange¬ 
ment.  Given  the  transnational  nature  of  modem 
insurgency,  a  single  country  team  simply  cannot 
deal  with  all  the  regional  and  international  issues 
required  in  effective  counterinsurgency.  Thus  we 
will  have  to  devclup  a  genuine  regional  team.  The 
current  DOD  and  Department  of  State  organizations 
do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  such  a  structure  and 
will  require  extensive  realignment.  This  realign¬ 
ment  must  be  accomplished. 

Once  the  national  and  regional  committees  are 
established.  Washington  must  give  mission-type 
orders,  allocate  suilicient  resources,  and  then  let 
in-country  and  regional  personnel  run  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Obviously,  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  in 
this  arrangement  is  developing  leaders  to  head  the 
in-country  and  regional  teams,  particularly  deploy¬ 
able  U.S.  civil  leaders  and  host-nation  leaders.  An 
even  bigger  challenge  will  be  convincing  U.S. 
national-level  bureaucracies  to  stay  out  of  day-lo- 
dav  operations. 

Once  established,  the  committees  can  use  the 
network  map  of  the  insurgency  and  its  env  ironment 
to  develop  a  plan  for  victory.  The  network  map  pro¬ 
vides  important  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
interaction  between  the  key  hubs  and  smaller  nodes 
of  the  insurgency.  While  the  hubs  and  nodes  are  the 
most  visible  aspects  of  any  netw  ork,  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  activity  between  them  that  is  important. 


We  must  under¬ 
stand  that  well  to 
understand  how  the 
network  actually 
functions.  This  is 
difficult  to  do,  and 
what  makes  it  even  more  challenging  is  that  one 
cannot  understand  the  net  work  except  in  its  cultural 
context.  Therefore,  we  must  find  and  employ  people 
with  near-native  language  fluency  and  cultural 
knowledge  to  build  and  interpret  our  map. 

Speed  versus  Accuracy 

For  counterinsurgencies.  Colonel  John  Boyd's 
obscrvation-oricntation-dccision-action  (OODA ) 
loop  remains  valid,  but  its  focus  changes.11  In  con¬ 
ventional  war,  and  especially  in  the  aerial  combat 
that  led  Boyd  to  develop  his  concept,  speed  was 
crucial  to  completing  the  OODA  loop — it  got  you 
inside  your  opponent's  OODA  loop.  We  have  to 
use  a  different  approach  in  counterinsurgency. 
Stressing  speed  above  all  else  in  the  decision  cycle 
simply  docs  not  make  sense  in  a  war  that  can  last 
a  decade  or  more. 

In  counterinsurgency,  we  still  want  to  move 
speedily,  but  the  focus  must  be  more  on  accuracy 
(developed  in  the  observation-orientation  segment 
of  the  loop).  The  government  must  understand  what 
it  is  seeing  before  it  decides  what  to  do.  To  date,  nct- 
w  ork-ccntric  concepts  have  focused  on  shortening 
the  sensor-to- shooter  step  (Boyd’s  decision-action 
segment).  Now.  we  must  focus  on  improving  the 
quality  of  the  observ  e-orient  segment.  Even  more 
important,  the  OODA  loop  expands  to  track  not 
just  our  enemy's  reaction,  but  how  the  entire  envi¬ 
ronment  is  reacting — the  people,  the  host-nation 
government,  our  allies,  our  forces,  even  our  own 
population. 

Attacking  the  Network 

Because  effective  offensive  operations  in  a 
counterinsurgency  are  based  on  protecting  the 
people,  direct  action  against  insurgent  fighters  is 
secondary;  nevertheless,  such  action  remains  a 
necessary  part  of  the  overall  campaign  plan.  Once 
we  understand  the  insurgent  network  or  major 
segments  of  it,  we  can  attack  elements  of  it.  We 
should  only  attack,  however,  if  our  attacks  support 
our  efforts  to  provide  security  for  the  people.  If 
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there  is  a  strong  likelihood  of  collateral  damage, 
we  should  not  attack  because  collateral  damage,  by 
definition,  lessens  the  people's  security.  In  addition, 
the  fundamental  rules  for  attacking  a  network  are 
different  from  those  used  when  attacking  a  more 
conventional  enemy.  First,  in  counterinsurgency 
it  is  better  to  exploit  a  known  node  than  attack  it. 
Second,  if  you  have  to  attack,  the  best  attack  is 
a  soft  one  designed  to  introduce  distrust  into  the 
network.  Third,  if  you  must  make  a  hard  attack, 
conduct  simultaneous  attacks  on  related  links,  or 
else  llic  attack  will  have  little  effect.  Finally,  after 
the  attack,  increase  surveillance  to  sec  how  the 
insurgency  tncs  to  communicate  around  or  repair 
the  damage.  As  they  arc  reaching  out  to  establish 
new  contacts,  the  new  nodes  will  be  most  visible 

Information  Campaign 

An  integral  part  of  counterinsurgency  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  information  campaign.  It  must  have  multiple 
targets  (the  host-country  population,  U.S.  popula¬ 
tion.  international  community,  insurgents  and  their 
supporters);  it  must  be  integrated  into  all  aspects  of 
the  overall  campaign;  and  it  can  only  be  effective  if 
it  is  based  on  the  truth — spin  will  eventually  be  dis¬ 
covered.  and  the  government  will  be  hard-pressed 
to  recover  its  credibility. 

Furthermore,  our  actions  speak  so  loudly  that  they 
drown  out  our  words.  When  we  claim  we  stand  for 
justice,  but  then  hold  no  senior  personnel  respon¬ 
sible  for  torture,  we  invalidate  our  message  and 
alienate  our  audience.  Fortunately,  positive  actions 
work.  too.  The  tsunami  and  earthquake  relief  efforts 
in  20IM  and  2005  had  a  huge  effect  on  our  target 
audiences.  Consequently,  our  information  campaign 
must  be  based  on  getting  information  about  our 
good  actioas  out.  Conversely,  our  actions  must  live 
up  to  our  rhetoric. 

To  study  a  highly  effective  information  cam¬ 
paign,  I  recommend  looking  at  the  one  conducted 
by  the  Palestinians  during  Intifada  I.  A  detailed 
examination  of  how  and  why  it  was  so  successful 
can  be  found  in  Intifada,  by  Schiff  and  Ya'ari." 


Summary 

Today’s  counterinsurgency  warfare  involves  a 
competition  between  human  networks — ours  and 
theirs.  To  understand  their  networks,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  the  networks'  preexisting  links  and  the  cultural 
and  historical  context  of  the  society.  We  also  have  to 
understand  not  just  the  insuigcnt’s  netw  ork,  but  those 
of  the  host-nation  government,  its  people,  our  coali¬ 
tion  partners.  NGOs,  and.  of  course,  our  own. 

Counterinsurgency  is  completely  different  from 
insuigency.  Rather  than  focusing  on  lighting,  strat¬ 
egy  must  focus  on  establishing  good  governance  by 
strengthening  key  friendly  nodes  while  weakening 
the  enemy's.  In  Iraq,  we  must  get  the  mass  of  the 
population  on  our  side.  Good  governance  is  founded 
on  providing  effective  security  for  the  people  and 
giving  them  hope  for  their  future;  it  is  not  based 
on  killing  insurgents  and  terrorists.  To  provide 
that  security,  w  c  must  be  able  to  visualize  the  fight 
between  and  within  the  human  networks  involved. 
Only  then  can  vve  develop  and  execute  a  plan  to 
defeat  the  insurgents.  MR 
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Responding  to  Bolivian  Democracy: 

Avoiding  the  Mistakes 
of  Early  U.S.  Cuban  Policy 

NValtraud  Queiscr  Morales.  I'h.D. 

FOR  MORE  THAN  SO  YEARS.  U.S.  Government  policy  has  been  to 
promote  democracy  in  Latin  America.  The  election  of  Eva  Morales  as 
president  of  Bolivia  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  to  date  that  countries  on 
the  Andean  Ridge  are  achieving  that  often-stated  policy  goal.  By  all  accounts. 
Morales’s  election  gave  him  the  fust  true  public  mandate  m  Bolivia’s  history. 
But  Morales’s  platform,  even  since  taking  office,  has  included  anti-foreign 
and  anti-U.S.  commitments  that  have  disconcerted  some  U.S.  policymakers 
(and  to  some  extent  European  and  Latin  American  policymakers  as  well). 
In  turn,  these  policymakers  have  declared  Morales  a  threat.  That  kind  of 
reaction  is  premature,  however,  and  could  undermine  long-term  U.S.  poli¬ 
cies  concerning  human  rights  and  democratic  values. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  threefold:  first,  to  consider  whether  failed  L'.S. 
relations  with  revolutionary  and  reformist  regimes  in  the  past,  especially 
with  Castro’s  Cuba,  offer  any  lessons  for  building  an  effective  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  new  Morales  government;  second,  to  analyze  the  key  aspects 
of  Bolivia’s  current  social,  political,  and  economic  situation;  and  third,  to 
evaluate  the  validity  of  North  American  concerns. 

The  U.S.  and  Latin  American 
Revolutionary  Movements 

Revolutionary  movements  in  Latin  America  have  been  especially  chal¬ 
lenging  to  U.S.  interests.  Overall,  the  United  Stales  has  been  inconsistent 
in  its  approach  to  these  movements  and  often  unfaithful  to  its  own  suited 
policies  or  to  the  humanitarian  and  democratic  values  that  supposedly 
underpin  its  policies.* 

U.S.  policies  toward  revolutionary  change  in  the  hemisphere  (and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world)  have  been  shaped  by  three  factors:  consideration 
of  larger  strategic  concerns  in  other  regions  of  the  world,  especially  fear  of 
global  threats  and  Great  Power  rivalries;  ideological  and  moral  imperatives 
such  as  anticommunism  and  democratic  enlargement;  and  protection  of  the 
economic  interests  of  the  private  sector  and  the  free  market.* 

As  a  result,  in  almost  all  of  Latin  America’s  major  revolutions  ( Mexico. 
Guatemala.  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua — Bolivia  in  I  *)52  being  the  one  exception), 
the  United  States  treated  revolutionary’  change  as  a  threat  to  its  interests.  It 
believed  such  change  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  U.S.  investors  and 
would  decrease  U.S.  political  influence  because  new  governments  would 
adopt  "more  independent  domestic  and  foreign  policies  and  . . .  |  would  be) 
less  likely  to  conform  to  U.S.  policies.'” 
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Secretary -General  Kofi  Annan  shake*  hands  with  Evo  Morales 
Aima,  President  ot  Bolivia,  in  Vienna.  Austria,  12  May  2006. 

To  he  fair,  in  ihc  cold  War  setting  of  the  era.  U.S. 
policy  largely  hinged  on  genuine  security  concerns 
associated  with  the  Great  Power  rivalry  pitting 
Western  democracies  against  nations  aligned  with 
the  communist  Soviet  Union  and  Maoist  China. 
However,  legitimate  concerns  about  Latin  America 
often  degenerated  into  a  single-minded  obsession 
with  anticommunism,  an  obsession  that  viewed 
popular  revolutionary  movements  with  suspicion 
and  as  little  more  than  Soviet  and  Communist 
Chinese  surrogates.  U.S.  policymakers  justified 
subversive  actions  and  militaristic  confrontations 
with  revolutionary  regimes  throughout  the  region, 
including  those  tn  Guatemala  and  Cuba,  by  citing 
the  need  to  stem  communism. 

One  such  intervention  occurred  in  Guatemala  in 
1954,  when  a  CIA  paramilitary  operation  overthrew 
the  democratically  elected  government  of  Jacobo 
Arbenz.  As  its  codcname  suggests.  Operation 
Success  was  initially  viewed  as  a  political  victory. 
But  it  was  a  success  only  in  the  most  mechanistic, 
superficial  sense,  and  only  for  the  short  term.1  In 
its  aftermath.  Guatemala  descended  into  30  years 
of  authoritarianism,  civil  war.  and  ultimately  ethnic 
genocide  that  claimed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives.  The  Guatemala  case  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  long-term  success  when  viewed  against  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  human  rights  values  upon  which  America 
was  founded.  In  fact,  only  relatively  recently  has 
something  like  a  democracy  appeared  in  Guatemala. 
Simmering  bitterness  and  the  legacy  of  political 
violence  unleashed  in  the  1950s  have  long  scarred 
the  country's  political  process. 


The  U.S.  and  Castro 

Similarly  heavy-handed  and  short-sighted  U.S. 
policies  toward  Cuba  needlessly  forced  Fidel  Castro 
to  align  Cuba  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  interest  of 
regime  survival.  Subsequently,  all  the  consequences 
of  cold  war  confrontation  followed,  to  include  a  near 
nuclear  catastrophe. 

From  the  outset  of  the  1959  Cuban  revolution. 
U.S.  policymakers  and  intelligence  experts  assessed 
Castro  as  a  figure  with  potentially  great  influence  in 
the  region  because  of  his  powerful,  charismatic  per¬ 
sonality.  In  fact,  early  U.S.  assessments  expressed 
cautious  but  open  admiration  for  Castro.  A  1959 
CIA  memorandum  described  Castro  as  "a  new 
spiritual  leader  of  Latin  American  democratic  and 
anti-dictator  forces."' 

As  a  result.  U.S.  policymakers  initially  pursued 
a  primarily  passive  “policy  of  forbearance"  toward 
Castro.  Experts  at  the  lime  believed  Castro's  objec¬ 
tives  for  his  new  regime  were  vague,  and  that, 
rather  than  working  from  a  blueprint,  the  regime 
was  developing  through  a  process  of  “day-to-day 
accretion.'"  Indeed,  Castro  later  admilted  that  "his 
early  political  ideas  were  not  truly  Marxist  and  his 
position  in  coming  to  power  was  still  somewhat 
'idealistic'  and  'utopian.'"  The  U.S.’s  first  respoasc 
was  therefore  quite  favorable:  It  promptly  recog¬ 
nized  the  new  government  and  dispatched  a  more 
sympathetic  ambassador  to  Cuba.’ 

For  the  first  few  months  Castro  followed  a 
basically  reformist  program.  Significantly,  there 
were  no  anti-U.S.  comments,  and  he  promised  to 
respect  Cuba's  1940  constitution  and  forego  expro¬ 
priation  of  private  property,  especially  U.S.  assets, 
which  were  substantial.'*  Soon,  though,  in  apparent 
response  to  the  consequences  of  U.S.  policy  else¬ 
where  in  the  region  and  because  of  the  lessons  of 
Arbenz’s  overthrow  in  Guatemala.  Castro  began 
to  publicly  assert  that  if  Cuba's  revolution  were 
to  survive,  it  “could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  the 
democratic  process."1 

U.S.  assessments  turned  to  suspicion  as  Castro 
began  to  act  independently,  with  defiance  toward  the 
United  States  and  criticism  of  its  perceived  involve¬ 
ment  in  Cuha’s  internal  economy  and  political  affairs. 
U.S.  policymakers  were  also  dismayed  by  Castro’s 
grow  ing  cult  of  personality  and  the  example  Cuba's 
revolution  set  as  it  rapidly  gained  influence  through¬ 
out  the  region.  When  Castro  visited  Venezuela  in 
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March  1959.  the  CIA  station  chief  in  Caracas  said. 
"It  seemed  to  me  that  something  like  a  chain  reaction 
was  occurring  all  over  Latin  America  after  Castro 
came  to  power ...  a  new  and  powerful  force  was  at 
work  in  the  hemisphere.  It  had  to  be  dealt  with."" 
U.S.  officials  at  the  time  appeared  as  much  or  more 
alarmed  by  Castro’s  caudillo-likc  leadership  style 
than  by  his  Marxist  tendencies  or  any  early  contact 
he  might  be  having  with  Moscow  and  Peking.1' 

In  short  order.  Castro’s  program  to  neutralize 
political  opponents  and  consolidate  power  in  his 
own  hands  aroused  the  U.S.  Government’s  ire  and 
enmity.  The  United  Stales  had  exerted  overrid¬ 
ing  influence  over  Cuba's  political  and  economic 
a  Hairs  since  1 898.  and  moves  to  nationalize  certain 
economic  assets,  along  with  Havana’s  increasing 
flirtation  with  Moscow,  sounded  alarm  hells  in 
Washington.  However,  what  seemed  to  antagonize 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower’s  gov¬ 


ernment  most  was  “Castro's  open  and 
belligerent  defiance  of  U.S.  political 
primacy  in  the  hemisphere.”" 

In  retrospect.  U.S.  policymakers 
failed  to  understand  that  Castro’s 
actions  addressed  legitimate,  popular 
concerns  about  Cuba’s  political  and 
economic  sovereignty.  They  were  also 
blind  to  the  fact  that  Castro’s  regime 
was  utterly  dependent  on  aid  from  an 
outside  sponsor  to  ensure  iLs  stability 
and  survival.  The  hlunL  intimidating 
U.S.  policy  of  threats  and  economic 
reprisal  that  followed  only  made  Castro 
and  his  followers  more  intransigent 
toward  the  United  States  and  more 
susceptible  to  the  overtures  of  other 
Great  Powers.  Among  the  latter,  the 
only  viable  and  willing  sponsor  was 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  actively 
seeking  ways  to  increase  its  influence. 

As  a  consequence,  according  to 
then-U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cuba  Philip 
W.  Bonsai  (who  had  been  reassigned 
from  Bolivia),  the  high-handed,  clumsy 
U.S.  response  succeeded  in  "driving 
the  Soviet  Union  into  Castro’s  arms.”M 
With  Latin  American  analyst  Cole 

Dlasicr.  Bonsai  has  also  suggested  that  FidBl  Caslro  speaks  with  members  al  Cuba’s  Revolutionary  Armed 

Forces  (torn  his  base  In  Jaguey,  Cuba,  during  the  Bay  ot  Pigs  invasion, 
the  U.S.  decision  to  cut  its  sugar  quota  April  1961. 


(so  vital  to  the  Cuban  economy)  and  arm  an  exile 
force  gave  Castro  an  excuse  to  do  what  he  had  been 
unable  or  reluctant  to  do:  break  with  the  United 
States.  In  Bonsai's  words,  the  United  States  was 
"unwisely  cooperative  in  removing  the  obstacles 
to"  Castro's  turn  to  the  Soviets.  "  Blaster  concludes 
that  "the  effects  of  U.S.  policies  toward  Cuba  were 
diametrically  opposite  to  their  purposes,  and  .  . . 
appear  to  have  been  totally  self-defeating."1* 

The  situation  began  to  unravel  after  March  I960, 
when  Eisenhower  gave  the  CIA  the  green  light  to 
organize  and  train  a  countcircvolutionary  force. '  Up 
to  that  point  and  perhaps  as  late  as  16  April  1961  — 
the  day  Castro  declared  the  Cuban  revolution  to  be 
“socialist" — Castro’s  policies  might  still  have  been 
moderated  and  U.S. -Cuba  relations  normalized."  The 
next  day.  however,  the  CIA  launched  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
fiasco,  and  after  that  things  went  entirely  wrong. 
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Because  the  United  Stales  failed  to  appreciate 
C  astro's  nationalist  and  humanist-socialist  goals, 
and  instead  adopted  policies  aimed  at  humiliating 
and  isolating  his  regime,  Cuba  was  converted  into 
a  principal  conduit  for  Soviet  influence  in  Latin 
America.  In  the  end.  Castro's  revolutionary  agenda 
would  transform  Cuban  society  for  the  worse  (at 
least  as  far  as  the  economy  and  democracy  arc 
concerned!  and  bitterly  sour  U.S.-Cuba  relations 
up  to  the  present  day. 

Lessons  Learned: 

Guatemala  and  Cuba 

Guatemala  and  Cuba  provide  a  foreign  policy 
lesson:  Both  regimes  might  have  been  influenced 
and  moderated  through  normalized  U.S.  relations 
with  less  damage  to  democratic  development 
and  human  lives.  In  particular,  the  eventual  U.S. 
response  to  the  Cuban  revolution — the  Bay  of 
Pigs — was  “one  of  those  rare  ev  ents  in  history — a 
perfect  failure,"  which  actually  succeeded  in  con¬ 
solidating  Castro’s  authoritarian  regime  internally 
and  enhancing  his  international  image.1’ At  the  same 
time,  it  tarnished  the  U.S.  image  in  the  hemisphere 
and  beyond. 

These  cases  also  highlight  the  moral  question  of 
whether  it  is  proper  for  the  United  States  to  roll  back 
a  country 's  revolution  or  radical  reforms,  especially 
popularly  supported  democratic  reforms,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Arbcnz  in  Guatemala,  Salv  ador  Allcndc  in 
(  hile,  and  Morales  m  Bolivia  today.  For  the  United 
Suites,  all  these  cases  (Cuba  too!  suggest  an  impor¬ 
tant  lesson:  The  most  effective  way  to  encourage 
democratic  and  socioeconomic  change  in  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  or  reformist  government  and  to  improve 
long-term  regional  stability  is  to  compromise  and 
engage  constractivcly  with  those  governments.  Oth¬ 
erwise,  U.S.  conflicts  with  such  governments  turn 
into  confrontations  that  challenge  a  people’s  right 
to  determine  their  own  political  destiny — und  that 
is  an  unwise  approach  in  an  age  when  U.S.  policy 
ostensibly  antis  at  democratic  expansion.  This  lesson 
is  especially  important  as  the  United  States  attempts 
to  define  its  relations  with  Morales  in  Bolivia. 

Lessons  of  Cuba 
Applied  to  Bolivia 

Morales’s  election  affirmed  the  Bolivian  people’s 
clear  preference  for  democratic  solutions  and  under¬ 


lined  the  resilience  of  Bolivian  slate  institutions/'" 
History  and  previous  foreign  policy  misadventures 
suggest  that  the  foremost  goal  of  U.S.  policy  in 
Boliv  ia — and  in  all  of  Latin  America — should  be 
to  facilitate  representative  institutions  and  respect 
democratic  governments,  even  if  they  seem  to 
impinge  on  American  interests/1  Washington's 
response  to  Morales  must  be  measured  and  con¬ 
structive.  and  not  overreact  to  the  anti-American 
and  anti-impcnalist  rhetoric  that  he  uses  to  rally 
his  constituency.  Policymakers  should  consider  the 
confused  U.S.  policy  response  to  Castro  in  1959  as 
instructive  for  today. 

Early  U.S.-Cuba  relations  suggest  several  cau¬ 
tions  for  current  and  future  U.S. -Bolivia  relations. 
First,  this  is  a  critical  time  to  influence  relations 
with  the  Morales  government.  Morales's  policies 
are  not  fully  defined  and  arc  idealistic  and  utopian, 
just  us  Castro’s  were  in  1959.  Second.  Morales's 
anti-American  posture  is  not  sustainable  without 
third-party  assistance.  Although  an  earlier  Boliv¬ 
ian  rev  olutionary’  gov  ernment  ( 1952)  did  not  have 
a  viable  third-party  option  us  Castro  did  in  l%(). 
Morales  clearly  docs  today:  He  is  capitalizing  on 
his  close  alliances  with  Castro  and  Venezuela's 
President  Hugo  Chavez,  Indeed,  Bolivia  is  fur 
Venezuela  what  Cuba  was  for  the  Soviet  Union — a 
strategic  place  to  showcase  its  influence  and  coun¬ 
ter  U.S.  goals.”  The  majority  of  Bolivians  live  in 
extreme  poverty  and  arc  not  interested  in  ideology 
or  geopolitics;  they  w  elcome  Venezuelan  and  Cuban 
economic  assistance.  Moreover.  Bolivia's  already 
anti-American  climate  amplifies  high-profile  “civic 
action"  and  humanitarian  assistance  by  Caracas 
and  Havana.” 

The  pragmatic  response  to  Morales's  approach  to 
Chavez  might  be  for  the  United  States  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  economic  assistance  to  Bolivia: 
in  effect,  the  United  States  could  supplant  Venezu¬ 
ela  and  become  Boliv  ia's  third-party  sponsor.  To  do 
so.  it  will  have  to  de-link  aid  as  much  as  possible 
from  “conditionality,"  whether  that  concerns  Wash¬ 
ington  consensus  models  or  coca  leaf  eradication 
and  the  drug  war. 

Bolivia’s  struggle  for  economic  development  can 
be  assisted  (or  impeded!  by  effective  globalization 
and  the  U.S.'s  suppoit.  U.S.  aid.  trade  agreements, 
and  larifl"  arrangements  should  not  be  contingent  on 
strict  “Washington  consensus’’  economic  policies; 
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Compensation  I of  Bolivian  (aimers  in  the  Chapare.  who  were  given  (2.500 
per  heclarc  to  voluntarily  manually  eradicate  their  fields,  has  been  ended. 
Fields  planted  after  1980  are  now  subjoct  to  lorced  eradication  without 
compensation.  Bolivia  intends  to  eliminate  all  "e«cess~  coca  by  the  year 
2002  under  its  5-year  plan. 


North  American  policymaker*  must 
appreciate  the  importance  and 
viability  of  alternative  socialist  and 
hybrid  development  models.  Many 
Bolivians  (especially  the  majority 
indigenous  peoples  and  communi¬ 
ties)  oppose  "privatization*'  and  the 
neoliberal  policies  that  betrayed 
the  spin!  of  the  1952  revolution  to 
benefit  elites  and  foreign  investors. 

Opposition  to  neoliberalism  has 
fueled  popular  rebellion  against  pre¬ 
vious  presidents.  L'.S.  policymakers 
must  see  that  significant  backsliding 
by  Morales  on  this  issue  will  impede 
his  government’s  democratic  devel¬ 
opment  and  stability.  The  United 
States  should  remain  flexible  regard¬ 
ing  "nationalization”  of  Bolivia's 
energy  sector  and  help  the  nation 
develop  its  last  major  resource 
efficiently  and  justly.  Bolivia’s  2003  “Gas  War” 
and  a  2004  referendum  confirmed  overwhelming 
support  for  a  new  gas  law.**  Morales’s  May  2006 
decree  "nationalizing”  the  gas  industry  represents 
the  culmination  of  this  process  and  is  central  to  his 
continued  credibility  and  popular  support. 

In  addition  to  resisting  the  urge  to  make  aid  con¬ 
ditional.  the  United  States  must  also  rethink  how  it 
apportions  that  aid.  Over  the  last  2  decades,  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  funds  spent  in  Bolivia  have  gone  to  coca 
leaf  eradication,  militarization  of  the  Andean  "drug 
war,”  alternative  crop  development,  and  attempts 
to  shore  up  Bolivia’s  weak  criminal  justice  system. 
Instead,  aid  should  emphasize  local  economic  and 
human  development  and  people-to-pcople  interac¬ 
tion  Hike  the  medical  and  educational  assistance 
provided  by  Cuba  and  Venezuela).  Despite  some 
Si  billion  in  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  Bolivia  since  the 
nation’s  return  to  democracy  in  1985.  about  S100 
million  annually  in  U.S.  aid  is  either  invisible  to 
the  people  or  dismissed  (and  even  resented!  as 
self-serving  and  manipulative. 

No  single  issue — such  as  the  U.S.  anti-drug 
policy — should  dominate  U.S.  policy  with  Bolivia. 
An  obsession  with  coca  production  will  only 
embitter  U.S.-Bolivia  relations  at  the  expense  of 
long-term  U.S.  national  security  interests.  Current 
Andean  drug  war  policies  have  failed  to  reduce  the 


supply  of  illicit  drags  and  caused  collateral  damage 
in  Bolivia  and  the  region.15  Much  like  the  economic 
sanctions  against  Cuba.  L'.S.  counterdrug  policy 
in  Bolivia  has  been  inflexible  and  self-defeating. 
Pressure  to  meet  counlcrdrag  targets  has  had  a 
destabilizing  effect  economically  and  politically, 
contributing  to  the  fall  of  previous  Bolivian  govern¬ 
ments."'  Coca  eradication  is  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  Bush  and  Morales  administrations. 
Rather  than  emphasize  eradication  and  forcible 
crop  reduction,  the  United  States  should  seriously 
consider  the  alternative  uses  of  coca  leaf  and  their 
commercialization — a  plan  that  Morales  (like  pre¬ 
vious  Bolivian  presidents)  has  proposed.  Bolivian 
coca  farm cis  are  not  “narco farmers”  or  linked  to 
global  terrorist  networks.  Defining  the  Bolivian 
drag  problem  as  a  terrorist  threat  will  only  com¬ 
plicate  its  resolution  and  contribute  to  instability. 
Coca  growers  primarily  seek  a  viable  economic 
livelihood:  therefore,  sustainable  development  and 
economic  growth  will  address  the  country's  drag 
trailicking  problem  at  its  root." 

Production  of  coca  leaf  is  not  only  an  economic 
issue,  but  also  a  cultural  one:  Ironically,  because 
of  U.S.  opposition  the  leaf  is  an  especially  potent 
symbol  of  ethnic  identity,  national  pride,  and  anti- 
imperialist  (read  anti-U.S.)  defiance.  Approaches 
to  it  need  to  take  this  into  account. 
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Seeing  Things  As  They  Are 

I'hc  world  outside  the  United  States  almost 
universally  views  Morales's  election  as  a  histone 
victory  for  democracy,  Indian  rights,  and  global 
indigenous  populism.  Morales  promotes  popular 
causes  and  promises  radical  change.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  people,  not  a  member  of  Bolivia's  educated 
economic  elite,  and  he  has  been  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  die  people  in  one  of  the  fairest  elections 
in  the  country’s  history.  Self-made,  informally  edu¬ 
cated.  and  with  limited  political  experience,  he  ran 
for  congress  in  1997  and  w  on.  receiving  one  of  the 
highest  votes  of  confidence  in  this  election  as  well. 
His  cabinet  today  is  representative  of  all  of  Bolivia, 
not  just  its  political  class.  Many  of  his  ministers 
are  university-educated  radicals  and  leaders  of  the 
country’s  indigenous,  labor,  peasant,  and  social 
movements,  not  professional  politicians.  Several 
arc  women,  and  others  arc  Indian.  As  Bolivia's  first 
president  of  a  radical  labor-peasant  movement  tsin- 
dicahsmo).  Morales  might  also  become  Bolivia's 
fust  elected  socialist  president. 

Long  before  assuming  the  presidency.  Morales 
led  the  Coca  Growers  Federation.  In  that  role,  he 
revived  labor-peasant  militancy  and  radicalism  and 
brought  the  movement  to  national  prominence.  Only 
months  alter  assuming  the  presidency.  Morales  was 
reelected  as  head  of  the  federation,  making  him 
simultaneously  the  leader  of  a  national  peasant 
union  and  the  country.  While  this  poses  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest,  it  might  also  give  Morales  great 
leverage  to  moderate  die  coca  growers’  demands 
and  influence  them  politically.  This  affinity  might 
help  his  government  fulfill  its  electoral  promises 
and  reforms  within  the  rule  of  law  and  constitutional 
legitimacy —  in  other  wonls,  by  democratic  means. 
After  7  presidents  in  6  years,  Bolivia's  people  are 
desperate  for  political  stability  and  democratic 
continuity. 

It  is  unclear  to  what  extent  Morales  and  his  politi¬ 
cal  party,  die  Movement  Toward  Socialism  (MAS, 
Movimiento  al  Socialismo)  will  implement  actual 
socialist  principles  of  political  economy  in  Bolivia. 
Although  he  favors  the  typical  anti-imperialist,  anti- 
globulizatinn  rhetoric.  Morales  is  not  a  dogmatic 
Marxist,  he  is  a  pragmatist  whose  ideological  onen- 
tatiun  ts  more  indigenous  and  communitarian.  More¬ 
over.  he  has  pledged  to  govern  justly,  not  according 
to  Marxist-Lemmst  dogma,  but  according  to  ancient 


Aymara-Quechuu  ethical  principles:  “Don’t  be  lazy, 
do  not  steal,  do  not  cheat,  and  do  not  lie."  Some 
of  Morales's  closest  advisers  and  ministers,  like 
Andres  Soli/  Rada,  the  Minister  of  Hydrocarbons, 
are  Marxist  and  anti-globalist,  but  Morales  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  more  pragmatic  path  to  reform.  How  long 
he  continues  with  this  approach  might  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  U.S.  and  international  response 
to  his  government  and  its  policies. 

The  most  effective  way  to 
encourage  democratic  and 
socioeconomic  change  in  a 
revolutionary  or  reformist 
government  and  to  improve 
long-term  regional  stability  is 
to  compromise  and  engage 
constructively  with  those 
governments. 

Nationalization:  A  Litmus  Test? 

Policymakers  have  often  associated  national¬ 
ization  with  leftist  and  Marxist  regimes.  Cuba’s 
expropriation  of  U.S.  properties  chilled  its  relations 
with  the  U.S.  and  has  remained  a  major  stumbling 
block  to  normalization.  Therefore.  Morales's  2006 
May  Day  "surprise"  announcing  the  “nationaliza¬ 
tion"  of  Bolivia’s  uil  and  gas  sector  and  the  militaiy 
"occupation"  of  foreign  operations  raised  negative 
associations  and  policy  responses  in  Washington. 
However,  the  decree  suggests  that  moderation  rather 
than  radicalism  might  be  Morales’s  style.  Indeed,  the 
action  was  not  really  a  surprise,  a  nationalization, 
or  an  occupation.  During  his  electoral  campaign 
and  post-inaugural  international  junket.  Morales 
frequently  alluded  to  his  intention  to  nationalize  the 
country ’s  energy  resources  (while  also  promising  to 
respect  pnvate  property  rights).  Moreover.  SO  percent 
of  the  voters  in  the  2004  referendum  had  supported 
nationalization,  and  when  Morales's  predecessor. 
President  Carlos  Mesa  Gisbert  failed  to  follow 
thruugh.  it  precipitated  his  early  departure.  In  this 
context  Morales’s  nationalization  was  “nothing  but 
the  long  needed  and  awaited  contract-renegotiation 
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under  a  populist  guise."''1  Hunks  to  this  “renegotia¬ 
tion,"  the  state  increased  iLs  shore  of  production  in 
the  largest  concessions  from  some  IX  percent  lo  X2 
percent.  The  move  is  projected  to  more  than  double 
the  revenue  from  the  energy  sector. 

While  the  government  increased  its  share  of  the 
energy  take  by  350%.  Morales’s  move  didn't  really 
nationalize  the  industry;  rather,  it  was  “a  symbolic 
nationalization"  that  served  to  defuse  the  nation¬ 
alization  agenda  and  boost  Morales’s  popularity 
rating,  which  had  fallen  (but  never  fell  lower  than 
65  percent)  in  the  months  after  he  took  office.* 
The  decree  was  also  a  strategic  move  to  influence 
voting  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  elections  then 
underway,  and  to  shore  up  support  for  Morales's 
party.''  Citizen  reaction  to  the  decree  indicated  that 
most  Bolivians — even  those  who  did  not  vole  for 
Morales  and  generally  oppose  his  policies — sup¬ 
ported  "nationalization."  Although  L'.S.  private 
property  will  not  be  greatly  affected,  the  decree 
concerned  U.S.  policymakers,  since  respect  for 
private  property  has  long  been  a  U.S.  litmus  test 
for  Latin  American  governments.  Bolivian  policy¬ 
makers  might  have  learned  from  the  Cuban  case 
and  remained  largely  noncommittal  in  their  public 
responses  to  U.S.  reactions. 

Much  of  the  U.S.'s  concern  about  Morales  has 
focused  on  the  growing  role  in  Bolivia  of  Venezue¬ 
la  's  Chavez,  who  applauded  Morales 's  "nationaliza¬ 
tion"  decree  as  "historic."  It  is  no  secret  that  Morales 
counts  Chavez,  along  with  Ernesto  "Che”  Guevara 
and  Fidel  Castro,  as  one  of  his  heroes.  Pretty  clearly. 
Morales’s  political  rooLs.  like  Chavez's,  lie  in  social 
revolutions  in  Mexico,  Cuba.  Nicaragua,  and.  of 
course,  Bolivia's  earlier  revolution.  Unlike  his  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  mentor,  howev  er.  Morales  has  strong  demo¬ 
cratic  credentials  and  credibility.'1  Morales  and  the 
MAS  were  swept  into  power  by  an  unprecedented 
democratic,  populist  landslide.  After  decades  of 
run-otT  elections  in  which  major  presidential  can¬ 
didates  failed  to  achieve  an  absolute  mujority  in  the 
first  round  of  balloting.  Morales  won  54  percent  of 
the  vote,  clearly  a  popular  mandate.  That  mandate 
was  for  change,  inclusion  (especially  of  the  poor 
and  indigenous  groups),  economic  development, 
and  social  justice;  in  short,  it  was  for  meaningful, 
effective  democracy. 

Morales's  election  was  also  a  mandate  to  reassert 
national  sovereignty  and  autonomy  over  Bolivia’s 


domestic  policies,  including  coca  leaf  production, 
economic  development,  natural  resources,  and 
foreign  relations.  It  stands  to  follow  that,  given 
the  tremendous  L'.S.  influence  in  all  of  these  areas 
historically,  and  especially  since  1952.  Morales’s 
mandate  implies  greater  autonomy  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  L'.S.  foreign  policy  challenge  will  be 
how  to  assist  Bolivia's  democratic  development 
while  encouraging  Morales  to  pursue  an  indepen¬ 
dent  democratic  path,  one  that  docs  not  depend  on 
Chavez’s  Bolivarian  Revolution  and  its  largesse. 

In  the  past,  the  U.S.  confronted  governments  that 
pursued  independent  policies  of  which  it  disap¬ 
proved.  Bolivia,  though,  has  been  an  interesting  and 
somewhat  anomalous  case.  Unlike  elsewhere.  L'.S. 
policy  toward  Bolivia's  revolutionary  government 
in  1 952  and  its  democratic  successors  was  construc¬ 
tive  and  supportive;  it  became  the  basis  for  more 
than  a  decade  of  close,  cooperative  relations.' ' 

Democratic  vs. 

Revolutionary  Change 

The  2005  Morales  election  can  be  a  watershed 
event  for  democracy  in  Bolivia  and  Latin  America 
and  can  help  remake  the  U.S.  image  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere.  Historically,  the  Monroe  Doctrine — a 
containment  policy — and  emphasis  on  security 
and  hegemony  at  the  expense  of  popular  democ¬ 
racy  has  proved  damaging  to  U.S.  principles  and 
credibility.  The  human  nghts  interlude  of  President 
Jimmv  Carter  in  the  late  1970s  was  meant  to  reha- 
bililatc  American  foreign  policy,  much  as  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt’s  1933  Good  Neighbor  Policy 
rehabilitated  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  renouncing 
intervention;  however,  in  response  to  the  Sandini- 
sta  revolution  in  Nicaragua  in  1979  and  civil  wars 
elsewhere  in  Central  America,  the  United  States 
refocused  its  policy  on  containment  and  counterin¬ 
surgency.  As  u  consequence,  for  more  than  a  decade 
the  region’s  democratic  development  was  sacrificed 
for  short-term  national  security  interests. 

Today,  the  United  States  has  an  opportunity  to 
help  make  Bolivia  a  model  of  successful  democratic 
development  and  consolidation.  Rather  than  react 
emotionally  and  precipitously  to  the  Morales  elec¬ 
tion,  as  the  United  States  did  to  Castro’s  revolution, 
a  more  constructive,  collaborative e  engagement  with 
the  Morales  government  will  belter  advance  Boliv¬ 
ian  and  U.S.  policy  interests  in  the  long  run.  MR 
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Full-Spectrum  Analysis: 

A  New  Way  of  Thinking  for  a  New  World 

Adrian  Wollberg 
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THIS  ESSAY  PROPOSES  a  new  cognitive  frame  of  reference  for 
the  intelligence  community  to  use  in  thinking  about  the  world.  Such 
mental  frameworks  can  be  double-edged  swords.  We  cannot  think  without 
them,  hut  if  they  create  an  inadequate  paradigm  for  useful  thought,  or  if  we 
use  them  uncritically  or  without  appropriate  adjustment  to  square  with  the 
prevailing  realities  of  current  circumstances,  they  hedge  us  into  thinking  in 
limiting  ways  that  result  in  faulty  conclusions.  This  article  contends  that  the 
prevailing  mental  framework  in  the  intelligence  community  is  flawed  in  just 
this  way  and  must  be  changed. 

We  in  the  intelligence  community  aren't  receiving  the  education  and  train¬ 
ing  we  need  to  enable  us  to  think  effectively  about  the  world’s  current  security 
environment.  The  way  we  have  been  taught  to  think  is  overly  simplistic;  in 
many  ways  it  is  disconnected  from  reality,  a  fact  made  all  the  more  apparent 
by  our  recent  failures  to  understand  the  behaviors  and  motivations  of  Middle 
Eastern  peoples.  Still  operating  under  ways  of  thinking  formulated  during 
the  cold  war.  we  arc  tied  to  a  cognitive  framework  that  is  no  longer  a  useful 
construct;  in  fact,  it  is  in  many  cases  misleading  and  destructive. 

To  develop  this  discussion  further,  consider  the  way  we  thought  about 
warfighting  until  just  recently.  Combat  operations — in  this  case,  regime 
change  were  a  senes  of  linear  events  to  be  dealt  with  in  turn,  one  afler  the 
other:  first,  pre-combat  equipping  and  training;  then  combat  operations;  then 
actions  aimed  at  providing  essential  services  and  promoting  stability;  then 
civil-military  governance;  and  finally,  establishment  of  economic  pluralism. 
Underpinning  this  old.  linear  cognitive  framework  were  assumptions  about 
the  propensities  of  adversaries  who,  we  assumed,  thought  like  we  did  about 
achieving  social  and  political  goals  via  war.  We  expected  these  adversaries  to 
behave  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Western  conventions  of  war,  in  phased 
approaches,  and  in  compliance  with  the  conventions  and  rules  of  war.  That 
our  adversaries  did  not  is  not  news.  The  non-state  adversaries  we  face  in  Iraq 
and  elsewhere  do  not  think  or  behave  in  accordance  with  a  framework  based 
on  assumptions  about  war’s  conventions  and  rational  conduct  in  conflict  As 
a  result  our  conceptual  approach  has  proven  ineffective. 

Similarly,  since  ‘)/l  I.  intelligence  experts  have  been  constantly  surprised 
by  adversaries  who  have  been  not  only  more  ruthless  and  unpredictable  in 
their  actions  than  intelligence  assessments  previously  forecast  but  also  more 
strategically  adept  than  was  thought  possible.  In  short  our  intelligence  failed 
because  the  cognitive  fin  mew  ark  with  which  we  operate  did  not  allow  for  our 
adversaries'  irrational,  blatant  disregard  for  the  established  conventions  of 
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war  or  for  their  street-smart  adroitness  at  exploiting 
the  media  for  strategic  gains. ' 

We  need  to  change  the  way  we  think  if  we  want 
to  succeed  in  this  new’  kind  of  war.  Those  in  the 
operational  field  have  already  begun  doing  so,  and 
we  in  the  intelligence  community  can  follow  their 
lead  to  improve  our  performance. 

Moving  Toward  a  New  Approach 

Currently,  the  concept  of  full-spectrum  opera¬ 
tions  is  being  introduced  (albeit  painfully)  into  the 
warfighter  community.'  This  concept  asserts  that 
certain  actions  arc  required  of  the  warfighter — not 
sequentially,  as  before  but  simultaneously — prior  to. 
during,  and  after  the  unfolding  of  events  associated 
with  any  funicular  conflict.  Thus,  the  warfighter  now 
operates  along  many  lines  at  once  and  across  a  full 
spectrum  of  possible  actions,  either  diplomatic,  intel¬ 
ligence-driven.  military’,  or  economic  in  nature. 

To  address  shortcomings  in  the  intelligence 
community,  this  essay  proposes  that  we  move  to 
“full-spectrum  analysis."  the  intelligence  analog 
to  full-spectrum  operations.  Full-spectrum  analysis 
calls  for  the  development  of  a  mindset  that  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  to  simultaneously  deal  with  multiple 
intelligence  challenges  in  an  integrated  fashion  in 
support  of  a  broad  range  of  focused  interests.  This 
approach  aims  at  creating  intelligence  synergy 
among  disparate  intelligence  organizations  and 
data  banks  to  produce  faster,  deeper,  more  detailed 
analysis  for  customers. 

Full-spectrum  analysis  is  much  more  than  just 
a  convenient  analog  to  its  operational  cousin.  It  is 
vitally  needed  to  keep  the  intelligence  community 
relevant  and  to  ensure  lull-spectrum  operations 
ultimately  succeed. 

Obsolescence  in  Action 

Although  the  intelligence  community  lives  and 
works  in  2006,  it  largely  operates — almost  5  years 
after  9/1 1 — with  u  mental  model  of  the  world  as  it 
existed  in  19S5.  In  other  words,  the  shared  mental 
framewoiks  that  dev  eloped  our  intelligence  infra¬ 
structure  in  response  to  the  cold  war  still  influence 
our  intellectual  approaches  to  collecting  and  evalu¬ 
ating  intelligence.  In  additon.  we  still  use  the  same 
compartmcnted  and  stovepipcd  organizational  design 
that  distributed  finished  intelligence  to  consumers 
during  the  cold  war.  That  such  an  ohsolete  mindset 


and  supporting  structure  persist  post-9/ 1 1  testifies 
to  the  self-perpetuating  nature  of  bureaucracies  and 
should  be  a  cause  for  concern,  if  not  alarm,  for  those 
w  ith  a  vested  interest  in  intelligence  products. 

Hitting  the  snooze  button.  The  terrorist  attacks 
on  9/ 1 1  should  have  served  as  a  warning  of  what 
can  happen  when  then:  is  misalignment  between 
haw  the  intelligence  community  perceives  reality 
and  the  hard  reality  of  reality  itself.  Unfortunately, 
although  the  attacks  should  have  stimulated  imme¬ 
diate  adjustments  in  many  areas  of  the  intelligence 
community,  relatively  little  has  actually  been  done. 
Movement  to  reapportion  or  retrain  personnel  to 
address  the  current  Middle  Eastern  threat  has  been 
glacial;  in  fact,  much  of  the  intelligence  community 
has  resisted  efforts  to  restructure  national  intelli¬ 
gence  organizations  to  fit  the  realities  of  the  current 
security  environment. 

A  disingenuous  apology  .  Some  have  claimed 
that  the  intelligence  community  should  be  excused 
for  being  largely  surprised  by  a  w  orld  security  situ¬ 
ation  that  moved  almost  instantaneously  fmm  the 
bipolar  state-verxus-state  engagement  of  the  cold 
war  to  a  multiple,  highly  networked,  asymmetric 
engagement  with  agile,  flexible,  oflen  hidden  net¬ 
works  of  many  types  of  non-stale  threats  (figure  I ). 
This  excuse  does  not  wash.  The  two  broad  types 
of  threats — state  versus  state  and  non-state  versus 
state — were  widely  recognized  within  the  intel¬ 
ligence  community  well  before  9  11.  However, 
thusc  who  warned  of  the  ascendancy  of  non-state 
threats  to  U.S.  interests  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  were  in  the  minority,  and  their  views 
were  largely  discounted  or  ignored  by  the  major¬ 
ity.  Consequently,  immediately  prior  to  9/11,  more 
than  a  decade  after  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
most  of  our  intelligence  community’s  attention  and 
resources  were  still  focused  on  prospects  of  inter¬ 
state  conflict  in  wuys  reminiscent  of  the  cold  war. 

Comfortable  blindness.  This  framework  for 
seeing  the  world  persisted  primarily  because  it  was 
what  the  intelligence  community  knew,  what  it  had 
worked  with  for  generations,  and  what  it  was  most 
comfortable  using.  This  mindset  was  so  entrenched 
that  even  mounting  attacks,  including  those  against 
U.S.  embassies  in  Africa  and  against  the  USS  Cole. 
were  laigely  dismissed  by  most  of  the  intelligence 
community  as  little  more  than  annoying,  albeit 
tragic,  anomalies. 
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FULL-SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS 


Yesterday's  Norm/Today’s  Exception  Yesterday’s  Exception/Today’s  Norm 

State  versus  State  Low-Intensity  Conflicts 
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Figure  1.  Evolution  of  threats,  cold  war  to  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 


A  good  example  of  what's  wrong  with  the  old 
framework  can  be  found  in  the  current  state  of 
intelligence  analysis.  Because  we  still  frame  today 
through  yesterduy's  lens,  we  are  unable  to  iden¬ 
tify  significant  trends.  We  simply  do  not  have  the 
right  mental  framework  to  tell  us  what  is  really 
going  on.  There  docs,  however,  seem  to  be  general 
agreement  within  the  intelligence  community  thaL 
( 1 1  we  need  to  change  the  highly  fragmented  way 
we  view  the  world,  and  (21  we  must  reorganize. 
In  fact,  it  is  time  to  break  rice  bowls,  knock  down 
stovepipes,  and  pull  the  disparate  pieces  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  community  together.  To  begin  this  process 
in  camcsL  we  first  need  to  reframc  how  we  think 
in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  sweeping  change  in  the 
intelligence  culture. 

Convergence  of  Focus 

As  we  retool  our  thought  processes,  we  need  to 
admit  two  things:  There  has  been  a  dramatic  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  likelihood  of  "normal"  state-vcisus-stnte 
conflict  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  conflicts  described  under  the  rubric  of  “low 
intensity";  and  there  is  a  need  to  converge  a  broad 
spectrum  of  intelligence  requirements  on  a  flatten¬ 
ing  plane  of  policy  concerns  that  now  ov  erlap  in 
many  different  w  ays. 

Obstacles  to  convergence.  The  primaty  obstacle 
to  achieving  intelligence  convergence  is  lack  of 
interagency  cooperation.  Although  this  shortcoming 
is  widely  undcistood  in  the  intelligence  community, 
there  has  been  little  real  effort  lo  make  the  adjust¬ 


ments  necessary  to  create  a  mindset  and  a  culture 
that  encourage  habitual,  substantive  cooperation 
between  intelligence  agencies.  Among  the  most 
commonly  voiced  remedies  is  that  the  intelligence 
community  must  become  more  integrated.  It  should, 
but  merely  voicing  what  ought  to  be  done  has 
resulted  in  little  real  action,  perhaps  because  there 
arc  too  many  well-entrenched  and  politically  pro¬ 
tected  fiefdoms  in  the  intelligence  community. 

Cold  war  hangover.  Perhaps  the  old  adage  of 
“what  you  sec  depends  on  where  you  sit"  is  a  suit¬ 
able  metaphor  for  describing  the  highly  divergent 
mindset  our  intelligence  community  inherited  from 
the  cold  war.  During  that  time,  intelligence  was 
regarded  as  a  specialized  commodity  for  discrete, 
often  stovepiped.  purposes.  Intelligence  organiza¬ 
tions  serving  military  decisionmakers  focused  pri¬ 
marily  on  acquiring  datn  of  purely  military  interest 
such  as  troop  strengths,  states  of  training,  weapons 
systems  capabilities,  and  analysis  of  enemy  doc¬ 
trine.  Law  enforcement  officials  asked  for  and  got 
specialized  intelligence  on  criminals  and  criminal 
syndicates.  Diplomats  and  statesmen  required  intel¬ 
ligence  of  a  completely  different  nature  not  formerly 
considered  germane  to  the  parochial  operations  of 
military  and  law-enforcement  oflicinls. 

What  must  be  done.  In  today's  security  environ¬ 
ment.  military,  law.  and  government  officials  need 
much  broader  intelligence  to  deal  effectively  with 
non-state  adversaries  or  with  other  national-security 
issues.  Those  who  deal  with  the  insurgency  in  Iraq 
require  intelligence  assessments  that  address  not 
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Figure  2.  A  convergence  of  focus. 


only  adversary  troop  strengths,  but  also  adversary 
associations  with  criminal  networks  and  funding 
from  criminal  enterprises,  as  well  as  economic 
and  cultural  data  explaining  the  non-stale  actor's 
relationship  lo  populations  potentially  sympathetic 
to  terrorist  activities.  The  intelligence  community 
must  understand  that  intelligence  requirements  in 
the  tactical-to-stratcgtc  continuum  overlap  and  arc. 
in  fact,  interdependent  (figure  2).  This  understand¬ 
ing  must  shape  the  internal  intelligence  culture: 
it  will  promote  the  convergence  of  operations 
needed  to  produce  integrated  products  for  use  by 
policymakers,  operational  commanders,  and  others 
dealing  with  national  security. 

To  begin  transforming  itself,  the  intelligence 
community  needs  to  instill  through  training  and 
practice  an  ethos  of  integrated,  collective  effort. 
Two  imperatives  should  drive  transformation:  the 
need  lo  move  the  intelligence  community  along  the 
continuum  from  fragmentation  toward  integration 
and  the  need  to  move  from  divergence  to  conver¬ 
gence  in  actual  collection  and  processing.  The  first 
imperative  emphasizes  the  requirement  for  con¬ 
nectivity  among  all  sectors  of  interest  within  the 
intelligence  community,  while  the  latter  stresses 


the  necessity  of  a  broader  focus  on  collating  intelli¬ 
gence  m  more  diverse  categories  of  relationships. 

Two  Different  Ways  of  Thinking 

With  these  new  intelligence  imperatives  in  mind, 
how  should  we,  the  intelligence  community,  begin 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  think  more  effectively 
about  our  current  world?  Before  showing  how 
full-spcctium  analysis  might  improv  e  intelligence 
processes,  wc  must  first  consider  the  nature  of  two 
different  analytic  processes:  puzzle-solving  and 
mystery-solving. 

Puzzle-solving.  Most  of  us  in  the  intelligence 
community  viewed  the  intelligence  problems  of 
the  20th  century  as  a  set  of  puzzles,  each  puzzle 
by  nature  having  only  one  right  answer.  Thus, 
those  who  focused  on  the  farmer  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  tned  lo  explain  the  world  by  filling  out 
the  purts  of  a  sophisticated  matrix  possessing  an 
internal  logic  of  its  own.  The  pieces  included  hard 
technological  data  and  aiticulatcd  behavior  patterns 
based  on  our  understanding  of  Soviet  doctrine  and 
other  sources.  Hav  ing  a  puzzle  solver's  mentality, 
wc  took  it  as  an  article  of  faith  that  if  wc  could  just 
collect  enough  data  and  observe  enough  samples  of 
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all  possible  behavior,  we  would  be  able  to  fill  in  the 
puzzle  blanks  of  the  matrix  to  produce  an  accurate 
model  of  the  Soviet  menace,  which  we  could  then 
use  with  great  surely  to  predict  Soviet  behavior. 
Eventually,  we  persuaded  ourselves  that  we  had 
conceived  of  virtually  all  possible  scenarios  and. 
by  having  observed  a  wide  range  of  the  pieces  of 
the  scenario,  dial  we  could  effectively  extrapolate  a 
behavior  that  was  underway  or  being  planned.  This 
was  the  puzzle  approach  we  used  in  an  attempt  to 
understand  the  cold  war  world. 

Unfortunately,  great  confidence  in  the  model  and 
the  prognostications  it  generated  did  not  enable 
anyone  in  the  intelligence  community  to  foresee 
the  rapid  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  What  kept 
us  from  seeing  clearly  was  a  lack  of  healthy  respect 
for  the  principle  of  uncertainty.  Taking  uncertainty 
into  account — approaching  a  problem  as  a  mystery 
and  not  as  a  puzzle — is  at  the  heart  of  full-spectrum 
analysis  (figure  3). 

Mystery -solving.  Why  should  we  emphasize 
uncertainty  so  much  dial  it  drives  how  we  approach 
our  understanding  of  the  world?  John  Boyd,  an 
American  military  strategist  best  known  for  creat¬ 
ing  the  OODA  (Observe,  Orient,  Decide,  and  Act  I 
Loop,  provides  insight.'  According  to  Boyd,  the 
fundamental  dynamic  that  motivates  individual 
and  group  behavior  is  survival.  Uncertainty  rcsulLs 
from  recognizing  the  extraordinary  complexity  of 
human  relations  as  people  work  with  and  against 
each  other,  both  individually  and  in  groups,  each 


individual  being  driven  by  his  own  perception  of 
w  hat  it  takes  to  ensure  survival."  For  Boyd,  how  we 
compete  against  or  cooperate  with  each  other  can 
he  considered  not  as  contradictory  behaviors,  but 
rather  as  techniques  adapted  to  survive.  As  a  result, 
it  is  not  incongruous  when  we  observe  individuals 
competing  on  one  level  and  cooperating  on  another, 
sometimes  in  very  high  stakes  situations. 

Human  behavior  should  therefore  be  perceived 
as  being  multifaceted,  not  binary:  moreover,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  variables  associated  with 
behavior  are  so  varied  and  complex  that  they  might 
not  reveal  themselves  until  a  threat  of  confiict 
arises.  In  Boyd's  formulation,  the  world  of  human 
behavior  is  essentially  a  dynamic  mystery,  not  a 
static  puzzle. 

1  he  Imundarv-lcss  tn\  iron  mi  nt.  For  the  ana- 
♦ 

lyst.  the  notion  of  expanding  our  horizons  and  then 
focusing  into  a  conclusion  over  an  iterative  process 
without  being  constrained  by  boundaries  (analysis 
and  synthesis)  is  the  primary  method  for  solving  a 
mystery  (figure  4). 

When  the  analyst  adopLs  a  full-spectrum  mindset, 
any  initial  question,  whether  self-generated  or  not. 
opens  up  a  universe  of  possibilities.  Some  of  these 
possibilities  cun  be  envisioned  immediately,  while 
others  cannot:  thus,  an  iterative  approach  of  succes¬ 
sive  questioning  and  surmising  is  necessary.  The 
next  step  is  to  come  to  an  initial  conclusion  about 
the  question.  But  the  analyst  should  then  expand  and 
deepen  the  set  of  possibilities  to  question  and  refine 
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Figure  3.  Approaching  the  world  as  a  mystery  (not  a  puzzle). 
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Figure  4.  The  new  analytic  process:  Iterative  mystery-solving. 


his  analysis,  eventually  resulting  in  a  refined  deduc¬ 
tion.  At  every  step,  he  assesses  his  interim  and  final 
conclusions  from  multiple  perspectives  to  ensure 
that  he  docs  not  miss  a  less  obvious  interpretation. 

In  full-spectrum  analysis,  the  analyst  not  only 
examines  multiple,  possibly  interrelated  intelli¬ 
gence  problems  simultaneously,  but  also  consid¬ 
ers  contextual  and  influential  factors  that  could 
affect  the  interim  analysts  of  information  and  its 
interpretation.  He  constantly  seeks  to  expand  the 
intellectual  box  from  which  he  draws  his  tentative 
conclusions.  This  step  is  not  necessarily  observed 
in  the  more  static  process  employed  to  analyze 
puzzles  in  matrixed  depictions  of  the  world.  In 
that  approach,  all  assumptions  about  a  problem  or 
mission  arc  built  into  the  matrix  at  the  start,  thereby 
limiting  the  range  of  eventual  deductions. 

From  All-Source  to 
Full-Spectrum  Analysis 

How  then  do  we  do  create  useful  intelligence 
products  by  solving  mysteries  while  simultane¬ 
ously  avoiding  the  temptation  to  solve  puzzles  with 
matrixes'?  To  help  answer  that  question,  we  must 
quickly  review  the  evolution  of  our  current  process, 
known  as  “all-source  analysis." 

All-source  analysis.  Generally,  all-source  analy¬ 
sts  is  delined  as  “consideration  of  every  type  of 


available  information  that  helps  in  understanding 
a  specific  problem,  recognizing  that  there  lias  not 
been,  nor  will  ever  be.  a  single  perfect  piece  of  data 
that  will  reveal  everything  one  wants  to  know  about 
something.”  All-source  analysis  requires  drawing 
upon  as  many  data  sets  or  sources  as  one  can  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  in  a  given  lime  frame.  That 
analysts  actually  use  “all"  available  data  sets  is  far 
from  the  reality,  but  it  is  a  guiding  ideal. 

All-source  analysis  isn't  a  new  idea;  it  grew  up 
in  the  cold  war.  when  analysts  used  multiple  sets 
of  data  collected  from  sensors  and  human  sources. 
The  data  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  were 
generally  kept  classified.  The  most  well  known 
of  these  data  sources  were  SIGINT  (signals  intel¬ 
ligence — electronic  and  voice  intercepts),  1M1NT 
(imagery  intelligence),  and  HUM1NT  (human 
intelligence). 

All-source  analysis  evolved  into  its  current  incar¬ 
nation  when  it  expanded  to  include  other  types  of 
data,  most  prominently  from  unclassified  or  “open" 
sources  such  as  public  media  (pnnt.  radio,  televi¬ 
sion.  the  Internet),  and  data  collected  by  private  and 
public  organizations. 

A 11 -source  draw  hacks.  Although  the  expansion 
marked  an  improvement  over  specialized,  stove- 
piped  intelligence  collection  and  analysis,  contem¬ 
porary’  all-source  analysis  was  effectively  shaped 
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and  reinforced  by  the  mainx  mindset,  to  which  it 
remains  shackled.  The  matrix  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  created  using  this  process  is  the  equivalent 
of  linear  comhal  operations  among  warfighters:  It 
doesn't  share  the  simultaneous  multiple-actions 
mindset  of  lull-spectrum  operations.  Therefore, 
intelligence  analysis  tends  to  be  viewed  within  the 
community  as  a  puzzJc-soIving  process  undertaken 
in  a  phased  linear  sequence.  This  mindset  results  in 
analysts  that  is  relatively  slow  and  not  conducive  to 
addressing  multiple  complex  intelligence  problems 
simultaneously. 

Full-spectrum  analysis.  If  we  adopt  Boyd's 
suggestion  and  view  the  world  not  as  a  puzzle  but 
as  a  mystery,  we  need  to  move  from  all-source  to 
full-spectrum  analysis.  The  latter  method  is  more 
comprehensive  and  better  able  to  develop  intelli¬ 
gence  to  meet  the  broad,  interrelated  requirements 
of  the  current  security  environment.  The  full- 
spectrum  analytic  approach  begins  by  assuming 
that  we  cannot  construct  a  meaningful  matrix  in 
the  first  place  It  regards  whatever  conclusions  are 
drawn  at  each  step  of  data  collection  as  suspect  and 
coasiders  all  data  to  be  pieces  of  a  rapidly  changing 
intelligence  landscape.  Conclusions  are  therefore 
permanently  tentative  and  subject  to  repealed  chal¬ 
lenge  and  reexamination. 

Broadening  the  analyst's  mindset.  Full-spec¬ 
trum  analysis  avoids  a  mindset  and  methodology 
that  approach  intelligence  as  a  linear  sequence  of 
puzzles  to  be  solved.  Having  such  a  mindset  com¬ 
pels  the  analyst  to  assume  that  he  is  looking  for  only 
one  possible  explanation,  which  he  must  find  before 
moving  on  to  the  next  puzzle.  In  full-spectrum 
analysis,  the  analyst  assumes  from  the  outset  that 
there  arc  multiple  interrelated  mysteries  that  must 
be  solved  simultaneously  across  a  broad  spectrum 
of  intelligence  requirements:  he  understands  that 
the  solution  for  each  mystery  might  lie  in  many 
possible  explanations  or  in  overlapping  pieces  of 
explanations.  Moreover,  one  must  assume  from  the 
outset  that  for  some  of  the  mysteries  being  explored, 
no  data  for  a  plausible  explanation  may  be  avail¬ 
able  before  the  analyst  has  to  produce  conclusions 
needed  for  a  decision. 

ITie  downside  to  full-spectrum  analysis  is  greater 
risk  due  to  the  admission  of  large  segments  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  upside,  however,  is  that  full-spectrum 
analysis  can  create  a  bniadcr  intelligence  picture 


faster  with  data  that  has  been  repeatedly  challenged 
and  refined  and  is.  hence,  more  reliable. 

Implementing  full-spectrum  analysis.  How 
do  we  move  full-spectrum  analysis  from  concept 
to  practice?  It  is  vitally  important  to  conceptualize 
a  problem  or  process  anew,  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  design  a  learning  strategy  to  implement  the 
resulting  product.  Hie  usual  approach  is  to  offer 
classes,  but  that's  not  a  good  short-term  answer  to 
changing  the  way  we  think  and  do  business.  Right 
now,  with  a  war  going  on.  our  main  challenge  is 
to  ensure  that  full-spectrum  analysis  is  introduced, 
tested,  and  then  applied  by  actual  practitioners. 

Make  the  Move  Now 

Some  skeptics  might  asserl  that  the  intelligence 
community  doesn't  need  to  change,  that  the 
legacy  mental  framework  for  thinking  about  the 
world  and  the  intelligence  process  will  eventually 
identify  the  dynamics  behind  terrorism,  much  like 
we  eventually  understood,  for  the  most  part,  the 
threat  presented  by  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Put 
another  way.  what  is  now  unknown  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  known  given  patience  and  enough  time  to 
organize  ourselves. 

Such  an  argument  is  untenable.  We  should  never 
adopt  passive  “wait-and-see"  complacency  as  an 
intelligence  strategy.  To  the  contrary,  the  intel¬ 
ligence  community  must  actively  pursue  a  better, 
more  aggressive  mental  paradigm,  one  that  facili¬ 
tates  a  more  assertive  approach  to  providing  ana¬ 
lytical  intelligence  products  that  keep  pace  with  the 
initiative  intrinsic  to  full-spectrum  operations. 

Some  warfighlcix  might  react  to  the  proposals 
in  this  essay  by  saying.  “It's  about  time  for  intel¬ 
ligence  to  come  around."  In  response,  it  is  useful 
to  observe  that  full-spcctrum  operations  have  not 
been  warmly  received  by  all  quarters  of  the  war¬ 
fighting  community.  Both  lull-spectrum  operations 
and  lull-spectrum  analysis  will  take  a  while  to  gain 
full  currency. 

For  the  intelligence  community,  the  proposal 
laid  out  here  is  an  invitation  to  test  and  experiment 
with  full-spcctrum  analysis.  Critical  thinking  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  practice  of  full-spcctrum 
operations?  It  is  equally  vital  for  full-spcctrum 
analysis.  The  intelligence  community  has  long 
conceiv  ed  itself  to  be  an  activity  that  supports  the 
warfighter,  but  we  need  lo  move  beyond  that.  We 
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need  to  forge  a  genuine  partnership  in  the  building 
of  two  full-spectrum  concepts  that  should  work  in 
tandem.  Creative  thought  can  be  a  major  venue 
where  we  interface,  connecting  and  applying  our 
best  minds  to  the  problems  we  all  face.  In  contrast 
to  our  enemies,  we  currently  do  not  do  a  terribly 
good  job  of  connecting. 


NOTES 


The  initial  conceptualization  offered  in  this  essay 
may  not  finally  lead  in  the  direction  we  eventually 
find  we  must  go.  but  it  docs  provide  an  initial  tip¬ 
ping  point  for  getting  “unstuck."  MR 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 


The  Combined  Arms  Center  (CAC).  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  is  looking  for  an  individual  to  fill  the 
new  “Ike  Skelton  Distinguished  Chair  of  Counterinsurgency.  ~  This  position  will  be  the  focal  point 
for  tho  diffusion  of  countorinsurgoncy  knowledge  in  the  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  (CGSC)  and  CAC.  The  chair-holder  will  interact  with  national  and  international  governmental 
and  private  agencies  and  collaborate  with  the  CGSC  commandant,  deputy  commandant,  school 
directors,  staff  and  faculty,  course  and  lesson  authors,  curriculum  developers,  and  various  CAC 
agencies  In  the  development  and  delivery  of  instruction  addressing  counterinsurgency  subject 
matter.  He  or  she  will  serve  as  a  professor,  sit  on  thesis  committees,  and  advise  and  assist  student 
monograph  development.  The  chair-holder  will  also  prov.de  recommendations  on  CAC’sand  CGSC's 
role  in  changing  Army  culture  through  experimentation  and  the  creation  and  sharing  of  knowledge 
and  experiences. 


POSmON  REQUIREMENTS: 


Applicants  should  have  a  mastery  of  counterinsurgency  concepts,  theories,  and  studies;  should 
possess  a  combination  of  academic  and/or  military  experience  in  education  at  senior  levels;  must 
have  an  earned  Ph.D.  in  a  research  discipline  in  the  social  sciences  or  the  humanities;  and  will  have 
a  strong  background  in  counterinsurgency  studies.  Operational  counterinsurgency  experience  is  a 
plus,  but  not  required.  Strong  interpersonal  and  communications  skills  will  be  required  to  interact 
effectively  with  the  elements  of  CGSC.  CAC,  and  external  audiences.  Applicants  should  have  proven 
teaching  ability,  demonstrated  academic  achievement,  to  include  publication  in  the  field,  knowledge 
of  national  secunty  issues:  and  have  made  active  contributions  in  the  on-going  discussions  on  coun¬ 
terinsurgency.  The  successful  candidate  must  hold  or  be  eligible  for  a  high-level  security  clearance. 

Application  details: 

•  By  accessing  CPOL  online:  http://www.cpol.army.mil/ 

Select  Employment  tab.  Use  Search  Announcement  criteria  and  typo 
announcement  »:  SWEX06395196.  Click  on  Announcement  tab  data. 

•  Questicns  can  be  addressed  by  calling  913-684-3454 
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USAF  Relevance 
in  the  21st  Century: 
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Tilt  RISE  IN  TERRORISM  perpetrated  by  non-state  actors  is  a  primary 
threat  to  U.S.  national  security.  It  also  challenges  the  relevance  of  air 
and  space  power.  Although  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  the 
ability  to  achieve  decisive  effects  using  air  and  space  power  in  conventional 
war.  it  has  not  mastered  the  use  of  these  tools  against  terrorists  and  guer¬ 
rillas.1  W  ithout  the  ability  to  perform  decisively  in  all  areas  of  the  conllict 
spectrum,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  (USAF )  is  like  a  football  team  that  comes  out 
scoring  touchdowns  in  the  first  quarter  only  to  lose  its  tremendous  lead  by 
the  fourth.  To  become  a  four-quarter  team,  the  USAF  must  address  some 
fundamental  challenges  to  the  way  it  prefers  to  fight.1 

When  Americans  think  of  war.  they  envision  great  battles  and  campaigns 
such  as  Gettysburg.  Normandy,  and  Desert  Sturm.  “Yet.”  as  retired  General 
Anthony  Zinni  puts  it.  “the  purpose  of  war  is  not  battle  at  all.  It  is  a  more 
perfect  peace.'"  Destroying  the  enemy's  army  in  battle  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end.*  In  some  cases,  the  phase  following  major  combat  operations  is  decisive, 
not  die  combat  itself.  According  to  the  Washington  Pruts  reporter  Dana  Priest, 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  "(w]c  arc  now  seeing  that  die  hardest,  longest,  and 
most  important  work  comes  after  the  bombing  stops,  when  rebuilding  replaces 
destroying  and  consensus-building  replaces  precision  strikes.”' 

This  is  not  a  revelation.  The  majority  of  conflicts  the  United  States  has 
fought  in  its  200-plus-year  history  required  more  years  of  peaceful  engage¬ 
ment  post-hostilities  than  years  of  force  application  during  hostilities.  But 
because  low-level  conflicts  or  reconstruction  operations  are  often  character¬ 
ized  by  a  low  threat  to  national  survival  andor  a  smaller  force  commitment, 
military  institutions  often  dismiss  them  as  second-rate  activities. 

The  current  culture  diruughout  the  Department  of  Defense  is  still  overly 
focused  on  “big  war.”  As  military  analyst  Carl  Builder  has  argued.  “The 
dominant  concepts  of  war  held  by  military  institutions  have  a  significant 
eftect  upon  the  kinds  of  forces  they  acquire  and  train  and.  therefore,  upon 
the  kinds  ofwars  they  are  prepared  to  fight.”'  Today’s  U.S.  military  has  been 
designed  for,  and  prefers  to  focus  on,  fighting  big  interstate  conflicts.  From 
World  War  II  through  Operation  Desert  Storm.  America  built  and  refined  a 
force  to  counter  a  peer  or  ncar-pccr  competitor.  In  the  1 990t*.  despite  being 
involved  in  numerous  non-combat  operations,  U.S.  Armed  Forces  continued 
to  improve  their  warfighting  capability  by  focusing  on  destroying  the  forces 
and  or  leadership  of  enemy  nation-states.  Tins  mindset  meshed  with  the 
Caspar  Weinberger  Cohn  Rowell  doctrine,  which  held  that  w  ars  should  be 
fought  only  for  vital  national  interests,  and  then  only  with  overwhelming 
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Force  and  clearly  articulated  objectives  and  exit 
strategies.  Thus,  the  armed  forces  have  tended  to 
resist  operations  not  related  to  combat. 

The  Icarus  Syndrome 

The  USAF  has  been  at  least  as  culpable  as  the 
other  sendees,  perhaps  even  more  so.  in  resisting 
the  change  from  pure  combat  operations  to  nation- 
building  operations. 

Traditionally,  the  USAF  holds  “flying  und  fight¬ 
ing"  as  its  reason  for  being,  and  its  "identity  is  based 
largely  on  its  organizational  and  conceptual  history 
and  the  primacy  of  the  technology  over  warfighting 
theory.  These  lead  to  a  culture  in  which  small,  often 
technology-based,  subcultures  flourish."'  In  this 
environment,  bomber  pilots  (and  later  fighter  pilots) 
became  the  senior  leaders  of  the  USAF.  Under  their 
control.  Builder  notes,  the  USAF  hus  "identified 
itself  with  the  air  weapon,  and  rooted  itself  in  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  technological  superiority.  The  dark  side 
of  this  commitment  is  that  it  becomes  transformed 
into  an  end  in  itself  when  aircraft  or  systems,  rather 
than  missions,  become  the  primary  focus.  In  fact, 
one’s  identity  in  the  Air  Force  is  usually  associated 
with  a  specific  airplane  rather  than  the  institution 
or  military  art,  with  a  resulting  weaker  sense  of 
community  than  the  other  services.'"' 

Further,  the  USAF  sees  “war  as  science,  not  art. 
and  is  disposed  to  treat  it  as  such.  Despite  using 
terminology  stressing  strategic  effects,  the  service 


still  lends  to  focus  on  outputs  (keeping  score  on 
targets)  instead  of  on  outcomes  (the  effects  it  seeks 
to  achieve ).”,a 

A  transformed  Air  Force  where  by  necessity  air- 
lifters.  special  ops  pilots,  or  even  non-rated  olficers 
could  ascend  to  leadership  of  the  service  would  also 
require  a  significant  cultural  change.  Furthermore, 
while  senior  leaders  muy  recognize  the  necessity  to 
champion  all  capabilities  where  the  service  excels, 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  see  the  USAF’s  primary 
contribution  being  different  from  "flying  and  fight¬ 
ing."  Donald  Mrazck's  description  of  gunship 
development  during  the  Vietnam  War  illustrates  the 
USAF's  parochial  mindset:  “Slower  aircraft  implied 
subordination  to  the  ground  effort  and  ground  com¬ 
manders;  faster  aircraft  implied  more  autonomous 
air  operations....  The  challenge  was  to  improve 
performance  today  without  damaging  doctrine  and 
the  service’s  interests  tomorrow.”" 

Effects  of  Icarus 

The  USAF's  preferred  way  of  war  has  resulted 
in  doctrine  that  limits  the  way  its  personnel  view 
the  contributions  of  their  service.  “Airpowcr  doc¬ 
trine  has  lagged  lie  hind  fast-moving  developments 
in  the  U  S.  OOTW  (Operations  Odicr  Than  War) 
experience."  John  Hillen  writes.'^  Builder  adds  that 
although  “we’re  accustomed  to  seeing  doctrine 
grow,  evolve  and  mature,  particularly  where  doc¬ 
trine  applies  to  what  we  care  about — our  traditional 


A  B-2  Spirit  bomber  is  foUowed  by  two  F-117  Nighthnwks  during  a  mission.  The  B-2  Is  a  multi-role  bomber  capable  ot 
delivering  both  conventional  and  nuclear  munitions. 
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Airmen  from  the  36lh  Airlift  Squadron  and  Combo!  Mobility  Element  unload 
supplies  and  equipment  at  Paya  Lobar  Air  Base.  Singapore.  1  June  2006.  The 
C-130  Hercules  mission  brought  humanitarian  relief  aid  !o  Indonesia  after  an 
earthquake  killed  more  than  6.200  people  and  injured  thousands  more. 


roles  and  missions  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  the  Air  Force — vve  seem 
lo  have  more  difficulty  ...with  nur¬ 
turing  doctrine  off  the  mainstream 
roles  and  missions."’ ' 

lilts  is  not  a  new  problem  for 
the  USAF.  In  William  Olsen 
described  a  problem  with  Air  Force 
low-intensity  conflict  doctrine  that 
still  holds  true  today:  “Tactical  utr 
doctrine  and  the  attending  force 
structure  are  designed  for  conven¬ 
tional  wars  against  conventional 
enemies...  Ilic  use  of  high-speed, 
high-performance  aircraft  and 
heavy  ordnance,  like  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  use  of  long-range  artillery, 
is  counterpnxluctivc....  What  are 
[sic)  needed  arc  slow  planes  that 
can  be  directed  discriminatingly 
by  ground  observers  w  ho  have  an 
understanding  of  the  situation.  The  air  platform  needs 
to  be  stable,  tough,  inexpeasivc.  and  easily  main¬ 
tained  and  operated  in  an  austere  environment."1* 
Olsen  clearly  poinLs  to  the  bias  tmvanl  hi-tech  combat 
forces  at  the  expense  of  capabilities  needed  in  other 
parts  of  the  conflict  spectrum. 

If  most  USAF  efforts  arc  geared  toward  conven¬ 
tional  war  doctrine,  what  is  the  result  on  doctrine  for 
Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  (MOOTW)? 
Air  Force  Doctrine  Document  ( AFDD)  I .  Air  Farce 
Basic  Doctrine,  mentions  MOOTW  only  in  the 
context  of  the  service's  ability  to  operate  across 
the  spectrum  of  conflict.14  Further,  the  document 
focuses  on  battle  or  supporting  battle.  A  clear 
indication  of  this  battle  focus  is  that  the  docu¬ 
ment  includes  the  principles  of  war  but  excludes 
MOOTW  principles.”  The  cuncnt  AFDD  2.  Orga¬ 
nization  and  Employment  of  Aerospace  Power,  docs 
a  belter  job  describing  how  air  and  space  power 
contribute  to  MOOTW  missions;  however,  only 
')  pages  of  AFDD  2  address  conflict  termination, 
peacetime  engagemenf'erisis  response,  and  dctcr- 
rencccontingcncy  actions.1 

Tlie  only  USAF  doctrine  document  specifically 
focused  on  a  MOOTW  mission  is  AFDD  2-3.1. 
Foreign  Internal  Defense  (FID)."  AFDD  2-3.1 
provides  more  detailed  guidance  for  conducting 
FID  operations  and  identifies  the  air  and  space 


power  functions  needed  for  FID.  Chapters  on  plan¬ 
ning  and  employment  offer  detail  on  the  conduct 
of  operations.  Unfortunately,  the  detail  included  in 
AFDD  2-3.1  for  FID  has  not  been  duplicated  for 
any  of  the  other  MOOTW  missions.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  USAF  document  that  focuses  on  mindset 
creation  and  change,  like  the  Marine  Corps's  Small 
Wars  Manual19 

The  USAF  docs  not  do  any  better  when  it  comes 
to  educating  its  personnel  about  MOOTW.  James 
Corum.  former  instructor  at  the  USAF  School  for 
Advanced  Air  and  Space  Studies  (SAASS).  indicts 
all  the  services,  the  USAF  among  them:  “U'.S.  mili¬ 
tary  schools  arc  mired  in  curricula  better  suited  for 
conventional  w  ar  than  the  types  of  unconventional 
wars  likely  to  be  fought  in  the  next  decades.  There 
is  very  little  history,  theory,  or  doctrine  on  counter- 
insurgency  and  counterterrorism  taught  in  the  U.S. 
military  staff  colleges  loday.";  The  Air  Command 
and  Stall' College  (ACSC)  currently  provides  a  solid 
foundation  in  national  security  and  strategy:  how¬ 
ever.  that's  only  part  of  the  skill  set  USAF  officers 
require  to  meet  today’s  challenges.  In  academic  year 
2004-2005  at  the  AC'SC.  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
and  Operation  Fndurmg  Freedom  examples  were 
used  primarily  for  their  combat  lessons  learned. 
In  many  cases,  these  operations  were  discussed  in 
the  past  tense  and  not  as  ongoing  operations.  The 
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“Strategy  and  War"  and  “Airpower"  courses  spent 
only  one  lesson  each  on  small  wars.  The  national 
security  course  used  Bosnia  as  an  example  of  coer¬ 
cive  airpower  rather  than  as  a  historical  example  of 
effective  U.S.  peacekeeping  operations. 

ITie  SAASS  appears  to  be  doing  better  in  educat¬ 
ing  MQOTW.  Its  students  receive  a  15-day  course 
on  low-intensity  conflict  as  part  of  their  year-long 
program.  Unfortunately.  SAASS  only  educates 
about  40  officers  a  year,  and  so  has  a  limited  effect 
on  the  MOOTW  education  of  the  force. 

Pulling  Icarus  from  the  Sea 

During  the  cold  war.  the  USAF  maintained 
numerous  bomber  and  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  (1CBM)  bases  in  preparation  to  fight  a 
nuclear  war.  When  the  Soviet  threat  evaporated. 
U.S.  leaders  chose  to  retain  a  limited  nuclear 
capability  as  a  hedge  against  a  nuclear-armed  oppo¬ 
nent  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  armed  forces’ 
technology  and  organizational  structure  focused 
on  conventional  warfare.  As  a  result,  the  USAF 
retained  only  three  nuclear  bomber  bases  and 
three  1CBM  bases.  Just  as  the  USAF  realigned  its 
nuclear  and  conventional  force  structure  in  favor  of 
conventional  forces,  the  service  must  now  tailor  its 
conventional  forces  for  both  major  combat  opera¬ 
tions  and  MOOTW. 

For  the  USAF  to  stay  relev  ant  in  the  2 1st  century, 
it  must  embrace  both  the  Hying  and  non-flying,  the 
combat  and  non-combat  contributions  of  air  and 
space  power.  "[A|ir  power."  Builder  has  argued, 
“must  somehow  be  defined  as  more  than  force, 
airplanes,  or  pilots.  . .air  power  will  require  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  infrastructures  such  as  security,  medical 
care,  communication,  and  transportation.'01 


Fortunately,  the  Air  Force  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  both  missions,  but  only  if  it 
will  allow  much  needed  innovation  to  occur.  Airlift, 
special  operations,  unmanned  acnal  vehicles,  intel¬ 
ligence  capabilities,  and  space  systems  have  been 
fielded;  the  challenge  now  is  to  leverage  these  capa¬ 
bilities  to  contribute  to  the  overall  fight.  The  USAF 
should  also  focus  on  the  history  of  MOOTW  with 
an  eye  toward  creating  new  doctrine  and  educating 
the  force.  As  Antuho  Echcvama  notes.  “Military 
leaders  must  habituate  themselves  to  thinking  more 
thoroughly  about  how  to  turn  combat  successes 
into  favorable  strategic  outcomes. Education  and 
training  will  enable  that  process. 

Recommendations 

In  the  2 1  st  century,  the  contingency  operation  has 
become  the  USAF's  primary  means  of  protecting 
and  projecting  U.S.  national  interests.*'  The  service 
must  drop  its  fixation  on  major  combat  operations 
and  begin  to  lake  MOOTW  seriously.  It  must 
identify  needed  changes  in  concepts,  education, 
organizations,  and  capabilities,  and  then  implement 
them  expeditiously. 

What  the  USAF  needs  most  today  is  a  theory  of 
air  and  space  power  that  includes  all  USAF  disci¬ 
plines  and  embraces  a  range  of  military  operations. 
Based  on  strategic  bombing,  the  current  theory 
gives  the  service  no  room  to  grow  as  it  transitions 
from  cunducting  mostly  air  combat  operations  to 
doing  mostly  MOOTW.  Robert  I'ape  diagnoses  the 
problem  as  follows:  “The  most  important  institu¬ 
tional  interest  of  air  forces  is  the  maintenance  of 
institutional  independence  and  autonomy.  Of  the 
three  main  air  combat  missions — air  superiority, 
tactical  bombing,  and  strategic  bombing — strategic 
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An  A-10  Thundorboll  I  takes  off  on  a  combat  mission  as  A-10  crew  chiefs,  weap¬ 
ons  loaders,  and  an  avionics  specialist  ready  others  for  another  mission.  The  A-10 
vras  the  first  Air  Force  aircraft  designed  for  close  air  support  of  ground  forces 


bombing  serves  this  interest 
best  because  it  is  an  inherently 
independent  mission,  requiring 
little  coordination  with  other 
services. The  challenge  for 
the  USAF,  then,  is  to  remake 
itself  into  a  service  that  pro¬ 
vides  robust,  joint-oriented 
capabilities  across  the  range 
of  military  operations. 

The  latest  USAF  mission 
statement  attempts  to  provide 
some  needed  new  direction  by 
declaring  that  "the  mission  of 
the  USAF  is  to  deliver  sover¬ 
eign  options  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  global  interests — to  fly  and  fight  in  Air. 
Space,  and  Cyberspace.”**  But  while  this  new  mis¬ 
sion  statement  attempts  to  capture  the  full-spectrum 
requirements  of  the  USAF.  it  still  focuses  the  service 
on  combat  flying  and  a  technological  approach  to 
warfare. 

A  better  approach  should  include  Robert  I’oyncr's 
view  of  a  future  USAF  that  "provides  service  to  the 
Nation:  the  application  of  long-range,  short  notice, 
strategic  influence “  [emphasis  in  original).  For 
I'oyncr,  "|m]any  of  the  non-traditional  taskings  the 
Air  Force  has  been  involved  in  recently  i  humanitar¬ 
ian  relief,  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking,  counter¬ 
narcotics.  and  so  forth  I  nestle  quite  well  under  the 
framework  of  projecting  influence.”1* 

I'oyner  suggests  that  the  USAF  "can  apply  many 
sophisticated  tools  of  influence  and  utility — not 
just  bomhs  and  bullets — and  can  do  so  not  just  for 
the  Air  Force,  but  for  all  the  military  services  and 
indeed,  the  Nation. I  he  literature  suggests  that 
airlifl:  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  assets;  and  cluse  air  support  arc  the  most 
appropriate  for  projecting  influence  and  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.  Yet  the  USAF 
still  emphasizes  major-combat  capabilities.  To 
make  a  stronger  contribution  to  the  Nation,  the 
service  must  shift  its  focus  to  capabilities  that  can 
support  special  operations,  military  police  forces, 
and  civil  affairs  teams.  There  is  no  doubt  the  USAF 
has  the  technology  to  accomplish  these  new  mis¬ 
sions.  lLs  challenge,  rather,  is  to  acknowledge  that 
airlifl,  special  operations,  unmanned  vehicles,  space 


platforms,  and  information  operations  capabilities 
have  become  more  critical  to  fighting  terrorism  than 
lighters  or  bombers. 

Another  step  in  the  march  to  relevance  would 
he  to  realign  large  conventional  combat  forces. 
Swapping  combat  air  forces  with  air  mobility  assets 
from  the  National  Guard  or  reserve  units  might 
be  a  viable  course  of  action.  Combat  air  forces 
will  still  be  needed  to  provide  a  hedge,  alongside 
nuclear  forces,  against  a  future  peer  competitor, 
and  just  as  nuclear  forces  can  increase  their  capa¬ 
bility  in  a  crisis,  conventional  forces  will  have  to 
be  flexible  enough  to  surge  for  large  conventional 
conflicts.  Overall,  though,  the  USAF  should  focus 
more  on  the  war  we  arc  fighting  today  and  less 
on  nonexistent  peer  competitors  and  hypothetical 
future  wars. 

The  USAF  must  also  retool  its  professional 
military  education  (PME).  PME  should  be  aimed 
at  teaching  officers  how  to  make  intelligent  deci¬ 
sions  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict  USAF  schools 
need  to  do  a  belter  job  examining  and  leaching 
the  history  of  U.S.  experiences  with  constabulary, 
nation-building,  and  counterinsurgency  operations. 
Educating  USAF  office!*  in  MOOTVV  will  one 
day  provide  a  force  that  is  organized,  trained,  and 
equipped  to  be  as  decisive  in  those  operations  as  it 
is  in  major  combat. 

In  the  end.  the  effectiveness  of  the  USAF  in  com¬ 
bating  non-state  terrorists  will  be  tied  to  iLs  ability 
to  leverage  the  capabilities  of  the  entire  institution 
as  it  reorients  to  the  current  security  reality.  Only  hy 
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thinking  in  broader  terms  than  fighter  and  bomber 
capabilities  will  the  Air  Force  remain  relevant.-' 
Put  another  way,  the  Air  Force  fields  a  team  that 


can  win  the  first  quarter  of  a  game  handily,  but  the 
Nation— and  the  USAF  itself — need  a  service  that 
can  be  decisive  in  all  four  quarters.  MR 
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COMBAT  STUDIES  INSTITUTE 
FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 


OUR  LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS 
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-COMING  S 00N- 

Baats  on  ttie  Ground:  Tioop  Density 
In  Contingency  Operations 

Faith  and  Hope  in  a  War-Tom  land:  The  US 
Army  Chaplaincy  in  the  Balkans.  1995-2005 


WHAT  WE  DO: 

•  Publish  books  and  monographs  covering  current  doctrinal 
Issues  fnim  a  historical  perspective 

•  Assist,  plan,  and  conduct  staff  rides  around  the  world  for 
US  Army  units  and  agencies 

•  Develop,  maintain,  and  coordinate  an  Integrated  progressive 
program  of  military  history  Instruction  in  the  United  States 
Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  service  school  system 

•  Conduct  the  annual  CSI/TRADOC  Military  History  Symposium 

For  more  Information  about  CSI  publications 
or  assistance  to  your  organization, 
contact  the  following: 

CSI  Publications  and 

2006  Military  History  Symposium: 

Mr.  Kendall  D.  Golt 
gonkoleavenworth.army.mil 

Staff  Rides: 

UC  Kevin  Kennedy 

kBvln.kennedy30leavenworin.anny.mil 

Military  History  InstrucUonal  Support 
UC  Gary  Unhart 

gary.lmhartOleave  nworth.army.mil 


PJikaitrs  air  pimUd  lip-  al  c-nnp  Id  milirf  a^nmaxci 


2005-2006  Writing  Contest  Winners 

Combined  Arms  Center  Commanding  General’s 
Special  Topic  Writing  Competition:  Countering  Insurgencies 

Military  Revics* •  is  pleased  la  announce  ihc  following  winners  of  the  Comhincil  Aims  Ccnlcr  Command¬ 
ing  General's  Special  Topic  Writing  Competition:  Countering  Insurgencies: 

◄  1st  Place:  “Producing  Victory:  Rethinking  Conventional  Forces  in  Counterinsurgency  Operations." 
by  LTC  <  olonel  Douglas  A.  Ollivant  and  1 LT  Eric  D.  Chcwning  -  $  1 .00(1 

M  2d  Place  "Unit  Immersion  in  Mosul:  A  Tactical  Case  Study  for  Establishing  Stability  in  Transition," 
by  MAJ  Paul  T  Stanton  -  S300 

◄  3d  Place:  "Counterinsurgency  Intelligence  in  a  ‘Long  War':  Learning  Lessons  from  the  British  Experi¬ 
ence  in  Northern  Ireland."  by  Brian  J.  Jackson  -  S250 

◄  4th  Place:  “The  Paradox  of  Logistics  in  Insurgencies  and  Counterinsurgencies."  by  LTC  Marion  E. 
Vlasak  -  S250 

We  were  gratified  by  the  number  and  uniform  high  quality  of  the  manuscripts  received,  and  wish  to 
commend  all  who  submitted  entries.  We  would  also  like  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to  our  panel  of 
expert  judges: 

Mr.  Dale  Andrade  Dr.  Conrad  C  C'ranc  LTC  Jan  S.  Horvath 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Marks  LTC  John  A.  Nagl  Dr.  Knlcv  I.  Sepp 

Dr.  James  H.  Willbanks 

Ihese  are  nationally  recognized  authorities  and  published  authors  on  counterinsurgency.  We  thank  them 
for  their  hard  work  and  the  credibility  they  lent  to  the  competition. 

The  1st  and  2nd  place  essays  appear  in  the  following  pages.  The  3rd  and  4th  place  w  inners,  aluag 
with  other  manuscripts  singled  out  for  having  special  merit  will  be  published  in  upcoming  editions  of 

Milium  Kerins'. 


The  General  William  E.  DePuy  Writing  Competition 

The  Combined  Anns  Center  and  Mililoir  Review  are  pleased  to  recognize  the  following  winners  of  the 
2006  General  William  E.  DePuy  Writing  Competition: 

◄  1st  Place:  "Hezbollah's  Employment  of  Suicide  Bombing  during  the  1980's:  The  Theological.  Politi¬ 
cal.  and  Operational  Development  of  a  New  Tactic."  by  CPT  Daniel  Isaac  Melmcr  -  S500 

M  2d  Plucc:  "Evolving  U.S.  National  Security  Policy— A  Framework  for  Pre-emptive  Strategy  in  the 
2 1st  Century."  by  MAJ  Todd  Sclunidt  -  S2S0 

◄  3d  Place:  "Statistics.  Real  Estate,  and  the  Principles  of  War:  Why  There  is  No  Unified  Theory  of  War." 
by  Jun  S.  Brccmer  -  S250 

An  annual  event,  the  DePuy  competition  is  intended  to  stimulate  onginal  research  on  any  topic  of  concern 
to  the  L.S.  Army  by  providing  incentive  and  recognition  to  those  who  desire  to  contribute  meaningfully 
to  the  body  of  professional  military  literature.  This  year  wc  received  29  entries. 

We  commend  all  those  who  submitted  manuscripts.  Wc  would  also  like  to  express  our  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  following  distinguished  members  of  the  CAC  staff  who  spent  hours  evaluating  and  selecting 
manuscripts: 

COL  Kevin  C.  Benson  Mr.  Gregory’  Fontenot  Dr.  William  Robertson 

Dr.  Lon  R.  Scglie  Mr.  Denny  Tighe 

The  1st -place  essay.  “Hezbollah's  Employment  of  Suicide  Bombing  during  the  1 980 's:  The  Theological. 
Political,  and  Operational  Development  of  a  New  Tactic."  by  CPT  Daniel  Isaac  Hclmcr.  appears  in  the 
following  pages.  The  other  prize  winners  will  be  published  in  future  editions  of  Military  Review. 


Producing  Victory: 

Rethinking  Conventional  Forces 

in  COIN  Operations 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Douglas  A.  Ollivant.  U.S.  Army, 
and  First  Lieutenant  Eric  D.  Chcwning,  C.S.  Army  Reserve 
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Sunrise  over  Baghdad  finds  o  maneuver  battalion  executing  several  mis¬ 
sions.  Two  platoons  are  on  poind,  one  sweeping  a  main  supply  route  for 
intpnulscd  explosive  devices  1/EDsj.  the  other  escorting  “Team  Trash  " — a 
dump  truck  and  bucket  loader— through  a  poor  Shi  ‘a  neighborhood.  .-I 
thin!  platoon  is  still  at  the  brigade  detention  facility  in-processing  several 
insurgents  captured  the  previous  night,  while  a  fourth  escorts  the  battalion 
medical  platoon  for  a  medical  outreach  in  one  of  the  battalion  i  assigned 
neighborhoods.  Meanwhile,  the  battalion  commander  and  a  company 
commander  prepare  to  attend  a  neighborhood  council  meeting:  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer  updates  the  agenda  for  the  weekly  fusion-ceU  meeting:  and  the 
operations  officer  meets  with  the  district  police  chief  and  an  Iraqi  Army 
representative  to  discuss  security  for  an  upcoming  holiday.  Shift  change  is 
taking  place  for  both  the  American  platoons  and  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces 
guarding  the  U.S.  Jbrwatd  operating  base  (FOB),  and  the  American  militan 1 
liaison  officer — an  assistant  operations  officer — accompanies  a  squad-sized 
Iraqi  patrol  to  clear  the  FOB  V  perimeter  The  headquarters  company  com¬ 
mander  and  the  battalion  logistician  are  negotiating  a  local  contract  for  a 
crane  to  help  reposition  banner  materials  in  the  neighborhood  to  respond 
to  an  emerging  threat.  The  battalion  intelligence  officer  (S2)  reads  the  pre¬ 
vious  nights  patrol  reports  before  meeting  his  Iraqi  counterpart  for  tea  at 
the  FOB  s  civil-military  operations  center  I CMOC j  Later  in  the  day.  the 
civil  affairs  team  leader  and  a  company  executive  officer  will  join  the  assis¬ 
tant  S2  and  a  local  sheik  at  the  CMOC  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  proposed 
reconstruction  project.  Finally,  yet  another  platoon  prepares  to  conduct  a 
precision  raid  against  an  insurgent  cell  after  dark,  based  on  intelligence 
gathered  from  a  walk-in  informant  and  confirmed  by  a  local  cleric  .V  security 
chief.  So  begins  another  day  in  Baghdad. 

OLR  THESIS  IS  SIMPLE:  The  combined  arms  maneuver  hallalion,  part¬ 
nering  with  indigenous  security  forces  and  living  among  lhe  population 
il  secures,  should  be  lhe  basic  laclical  unit  of  counterinsurgency  (COIN) 
warfare.  Only  such  a  hallalion — a  blending  of  infantry,  armor,  engineers, 
and  olhcr  branches,  each  retrained  and  employed  as  needed — can  integrate 
all  arms  into  full-spectrum  operations  at  the  tactical  level.1 

Smaller  conventional  forces  might  develop  excellent  community  relations, 
but  they  lack  the  robust  stuff  and  sufficient  mass  to  fully  exploit  local  rela¬ 
tionships.  Conversely,  while  brigades  and  divisions  boast  expanded  analysis 
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and  control  capabilities,  they  cannot  develop  the 
street-level  rapport  so  critical  for  on  effective  COIN 
campaign.  Unconventional  forces  arc  likewise  no 
panacea  because  the  expansion  of  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Command  assets  or  the  creation  of  stability 
and  reconstruction  or  system-administration  forces 
will  not  result  in  sustainable  COIN  strategies.* 
Recent  experience  in  Iraq  affirms  previously 
forgotten  lessons:  “Winning  the  Peace"  requires 
simultaneous  execution  along  the  full  spectrum  of 
kinetic  and  non-kinette  operations.  While  political 
developments  in  Iraq  and  the  United  States  might 
have  moved  past  the  point  at  which  our  suggested 
COIN  solution  would  be  optimal,  we  argue  that 
the  maneuver  battalion  should  be  the  centerpiece 
of  the  Army's  future  COIN  campaigns.  This  paper 
examines  why  the  maneuver  battalion  is  the  premier 
organization  around  which  to  build  COIN  doc¬ 
trine,  and  it  identifies  current  obstacles  and  future 
improvements  to  such  a  battalion-ccntnc  strategy. 

Back  to  the  Future 

Upon  reluming  from  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom 
(OIF),  we  began  to  search  older  works  on  COIN, 
hoping  to  find  hints  of  a  larger  framework  in 
which  to  ground  our  observations.  The  work  we 
both  (independently)  found  indispensable  was 
Counterlnsiii'gi'iic)'  Marfa  re:  Theory  and  Practice, 
a  I')64  book  by  David  Galula.  Based  on  his  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  insurgencies  in  China.  Greece, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Algeria.  Galula  derives  numer¬ 
ous  lessons,  several  of  which  reflected  our  own 
experiences. 


Galula’s  Lessons  for 
COIN  Operations 


1.  Successful  COIN  operations  require 
assistance  from  the  community. 

2.  A  static  unit  with  responsibility  for 
a  specific  area  of  responsibility  is 
preferable  to  a  mobile  unit  moving  from 
area  to  area. 

3.  No  one  approach  can  defeat  an 
insurgency. 

4.  The  principle  of  unity  of  command  is 
even  more  important  in  COIN  than  it  is 
in  conventional  warfare. 

5.  Effective  COIN  requires  a  grid  of 
embedded  units. 


The  first  lesson  is  that  successful  COIN  opera¬ 
tions  require  assistance  from  the  community.  To 
com  such  support,  the  countcnasurgent  must  sell  the 
host-nation  population  on  an  idea.  As  Galutu  writes. 
“(O)n  the  eve  of  embarking  on  a  major  effort,  the 
counterinsurgent  faces  what  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  the  war:  l  ie  has  to  arm  himself 
with  a  competing  cause."1 

To  realize  the  cause — in  Iraq's  case,  liberal 
democracy  and  free-market  capitalism — the  coun¬ 
terinsurgent  must  develop  the  institutions  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  mutcnali/ation.  While  the  counterinsur¬ 
gent  must  create,  the  insurgent  need  only  destroy. 
Galula  argues,  “[T|he  insurgent  has  really  no  cause 
at  all;  he  is  exploiting  the  counterinsur¬ 
gent’s  weakness  and  mistakes.’" 

Herein  lies  a  vexing  problem:  The 
Army  fights  and  wins  America’s  battles 
through  lund  dominance,  not  by  estab¬ 
lishing  civic,  security,  and  economic 
institutions  in  failed  stutes.  Such  nation- 
building  requires  the  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  application  of  national  power  (a 
subject  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper),  but  at  the  tactical  level,  COIN 
and  nation-building  tusks  are  the  same: 
Both  call  for  grassroots  support  and 
require  Soldiers  to  win  popular  approval 
by  solving  practical  problems:  turning 
on  electricity,  keeping  the  streets  safe. 


Children  In  Najat  display  stickers  with  the  MNCI-New  Iraqi  govern¬ 
ment  slogan  "Progress.  Iraq.  Prosperity". 
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Resident*  of  Majaf  celebrate  the  ending  of  the  Madhi  Militia  uprising  in 
Najaf.  August  2004. 


gelling  fathers  and  mother*  to  work  and  sons  and 
daughters  to  school." 

Galula's  second  lesson  is  that  a  static  unit  with 
responsibility  for  a  specific  area  of  responsibility 
(AQR)  is  preferable  to  a  mobile  unit  moving  from 
area  to  area.  While  military  planners  like  to  task- 
organi/e  and  shift  boundaries,  these  behaviors  are 
antithetical  to  effective  COIN.  As  Galula  writes, 
“The  static  units  arc  obviously  those  that  know  best 
the  local  situation,  the  population,  the  local  prob¬ 
lems:  if  a  mistake  is  made,  they  arc  the  ones  who 
will  bear  the  consequences.  It  follows  that  when  a 
mobile  unit  is  sent  to  operate  temporarily  in  an  area, 
it  must  come  under  the  tcmtortal  command,  even 
if  the  military  commander  of  the  area  is  the  junior 
officer.  In  the  same  way  as  the  U.S.  ambassador  is 
the  boss  of  every  U.S.  organization  operating  in 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  the  territorial 
military  commander  must  be  the  boss  of  all  military 
forces  operating  in  his  area.'1 

Galula's  third  lesson  is  that  no  one  approach 
can  defeat  an  insurgency.  To  surrender  any  single 
line  of  operation,  be  it  military,  security,  political, 
information,  or  economic,  is  to  concede  the  overall 
fight:  “(T|he  expected  result — final  defeat  of  the 
insurgents — is  not  an  addition  but  a  multiplication 
of  these  various  operations;  they  all  are  essential  and 
if  one  is  ml.  the  product  will  be  zero."’  Collectively, 
these  operations  impact  each  demographic  tn  the 
AOR  differently.  Some  groups  require  significant 


kinetic  coercion,  while  others  benefit 
from  less.  It  ts  the  counterinsurgent, 
living  among  the  population  and 
working  with  local  security  forces  and 
opinion-makers,  who  must  integrate 
the  operations  to  achieve  the  desired 
effect. 

The  fourth  lesson  is  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unity  of  command  is  even 
more  important  tn  COIN  than  it  is  in 
conventional  warfare.  To  haphazardly 
approach  an  insurgency  guarantees 
defeat.  One  single  headquarters  must, 
within  an  area,  synchronize  security, 
physical  and  institutional  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  and  the  information  environment. 
Again,  quoting  Galula,  “|M]ore  than 
any  other  kind  of  warfare,  counterin¬ 
surgency  must  respect  the  principle 
of  a  single  direction.  A  single  boss  must  direct  the 
operations  from  beginning  until  the  end.'" 

Finally,  we  saw'  in  Galula's  w  ork  our  own  haul- 
learned  experience  that  effective  COIN  requires  a 
grid  of  embedded  units,  which  we  believe  should 
be  maneuver  battalions.  These  battalions  must  be 
interlocked,  must  coordinate  with  each  other — often 
across  the  boundaries  of  their  parent  brigades  and 
divisions — and  must  sec  themselves  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  authority  in  their  respective  AORs.  The  grid 
must  encompass  the  entire  nation  to  prevent  the 
development  of  insurgent  safe  areas  and  to  give 
the  counterinsurgent  a  10:1  or  20:1  ratio  over  the 
insurgent  in  every  locality.1" 

Again  we  found  ourselves  relearning  what  Galula 
had  discerned  40  vears  earlier  “The  area  will  be 
divided  into  sectors  and  sub-sectors,  each  with  its 
own  static  unit.  The  subdivision  should  be  earned 
out  down  to  the  level  of  the  basic  unit  of  countcnn- 
surgency  warfare:  the  largest  unit  w  hose  leader  is  in 
direct  and  continuous  contact  with  the  population. 
This  is  the  most  important  unit  in  counterinsurgency 
operations,  the  level  where  most  of  the  practical 
problems  arise,  and  in  each  case  where  the  war  is 
won  or  lost."11 

With  our  own  experiences  reinforced  by  this 
COIN  classic,  we  began  to  examine  just  what  it 
was  about  the  maneuver  battalion  that  had  made 
it.  in  our  observation,  the  key  headquarters  for  a 
successful  COIN  campaign- 
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Maneuver  Battalion  Primacy 

ITic  current  manifestation  of  COIN  wartightmg 
is  a  chimera  of  military,  intelligence,  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  In  Iraq.  Afghanistan,  and  elsewhere, 
maneuver  units.  Special  Operations  Forces,  civil 
affairs  specialists,  psychological  operations  detach¬ 
ments.  international  development  agencies,  and 
intelligence  and  advisory  elements  all  operate 
simultaneously  along  the  same  lines  of  operation 
without  synchronizing  effects  among  parallel  units 
or  commands.  In  violation  of  a  basic  COIN  prin¬ 
ciple.  this  independence  leaves  no  one  person  or 
unit  completely  responsible  for  COIN  operations 
in  a  given  cummumty.  At  the  local  level,  only  the 
maneuver  battalion  can  execute  across  the  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  COIN  tasks,  harmonizing  disparate  units 
toward  a  common  elFcct  and  capturing  synergies 
that  larger  commands  arc  unable  to  duplicate. 


Combat  and  security  operations.  The  maneuver 
battalion  alone  is  capable  of  providing  sustained 
security  operations  within  a  given  community. 
Active  security  patrolling  provides  presence  that 
deters  or  reduces  violence  by  increasing  the  possible 
costs  to  criminals  and  insurgents. 

The  kinetic  COIN  light  mostly  plays  out  at  the 
squad  and  platoon  levels.  But  COIN  does  not 
guarantee  low  intensity.  As  combat  operations  in 
Najaf  and  Fallujah  in  2004  (inter  alia)  showed, 
counterinsurgent  forces  need  to  be  able  to  transition 
to  high-intensity  conflict.12  This  show  of  force  is 
the  fundamental  key  in  the  information  operation 
that  sets  the  baseline  for  the  maneuver  battalion's 
success.  By  being  the  provider  of  security  or.  con¬ 
versely.  the  implemcntcr  of  targeted  violence,  and 
by  being  able  to  surge  or  reduce  presence  in  various 
neighborhoods  or  around  various  structures,  the 
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Soldiers  of  1-5  CAV  prepare  lo  clear  Ihe  Najaf  Cemetery  of  Madhi  Militia 


and  weapons  caches.  August  2004. 

maneuver  commander  begins  with  a  certain  core 
of  political  power  in  his  AOR  that  no  other  force 
can  duplicate." 

As  (ialula  suggests.  “[UJnits  must  be  deployed 
where  the  papulation  actually  lives  and  not  on 
positions  deemed  to  possess  a  military  value."14 
For  the  local  people  to  feel  secure  and  provide 
intelligence,  they  must  have  24-hour  access  to  the 
counterinsurgent  force.  Units  with  control  over  an 
AOR  should  live  in  that  neighborhood;  indeed, 
every  part  of  an  insurgent-plagued  country  needs 
to  fall  under  a  battalion's  control.  Having  a  fortress 
mentality  simply  isolates  the  counterinsurgent  from 
the  fight. 

Ideally,  the  maneuver  battalion  operates  from 
a  self-sustaining  battalion-sized  patrol  base  co¬ 
located  with  a  local  security- force  headquarters. 
Such  forward  basing  creates  several  positive  out¬ 
comes.  First,  the  counterinsurgent  force  projects 
power  through  its  proximity  lo  the  community. 
Integration  with  the  community  creates  obvious 
benefits  for  intelligence  collection,  informa¬ 
tion  operations,  reconstruction,  and  community 
outreach.  Second,  spreading  units  out  creates 
fewer  troop  concentrations,  thereby  reducing  the 
“Mega-FOB”  rocket  or  mortar  magnet.  Third, 
several  smaller,  integrated  battalion-sized  bases 
reduce  the  outside-force  footprint  and  enhance 
community  relations.  And  lastly,  a  maneuver  bat¬ 


talion  joined  to  a  local  police  station 
or  an  indigenous  army  post  not  only 
visually  and  physically  reinforces  the 
counterinsurgent's  intent  to  assist  the 
local  government,  but  also  aids  his 
ability  to  shape  new  security  organs 
and  coordinate  actions. 

Training  local  forces.  Traditionally, 
the  training  of  indigenous  security 
forces  is  a  Special  Forces  mission.  But 
when  the  operational  scale  jumps  from 
providing  support  lo  a  host  country  to 
rebuilding  a  host  nation's  entire  mili¬ 
tary.  the  conventional  Army  must  get 
involved.  Our  security  commitment  lo 
Iraq,  for  example,  requires  the  creation 
of  10  light  infantry'  div  isions  of  some 
1 60,000  Soldiers.  Only  the  "big  Army" 
has  the  resources  to  accomplish  such 
un  undertaking.  As  a  result,  maneuver 
battalions  are  tasked  to  conduct  training.  Involving 
more  than  just  putting  an  Iraqi  face  on  task-force 
missions,  the  animation  of  new  security  institutions 
is  critical  lo  the  Iraqi  Government's  success  and  a 
U.S.  exit  strategy. 

As  seen  in  Iraq  and  Vietnam,  new  local  security 
forces  fight  better  when  accompanied  by  their  U.S. 
counterparts.1*  Knowing  they  have  the  resources 
and  experience  of  the  U.S.  Army  right  behind  them, 
in  a  battalion  they  share  space  with,  instills  better 
morale,  confidence,  and  discipline  in  newly  orga¬ 
nized  forces.  It  also  allows  U.S.  maneuver  leaders 
to  be  better  mentors  and  to  identify  local  leaders 
willing  to  get  the  job  done.  Ultimately,  local  security 
forces  make  real  and  irreplaceable  contributions.'* 
Indigenous  troops  act  as  de  facto  covert  informa¬ 
tion  collectors  and  subject-matter  experts  on  local 
culture.  They  also  are  able  to  undertake  sensitive 
site  exploitation,  like  mosque  raids,  and  act  as  a 
bridge  between  the  counterinsurgent  force  and  the 
community  even  as  they  set  the  conditions  for  an 
eventual  exit  strategy. 

Ecunomv  and  reconstruction.  The  United 
* 

Nations  Office  of  Project  Services  and  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  recommends  the 
implementation  of  a  local  economic  development 
(LED!  approach  for  economic  stimulation  in  con¬ 
flict  areas.  This  bottom-up  method  is  preferred  lo 
centralized,  top-down  strategics  because  "the  best 
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Looking  out  for  Die  small  businessman,  a  1-5  CAV  patrol  checks  In  on  a  local  propane  distributor. 


knowledge  regarding  local  problems,  local  needs, 
local  resources,  local  development  potential,  us 
well  as  local  motivation  for  promoting  change, 
evists  on  the  local  level  (and]  it  is  of  fundamental 
importance  that  the  local  community  sees  its  place 
in  the  future."1' 

Also  stressing  the  importance  of  local  economic 
actors,  a  World  Bank  report  notes  that  “support  for 
micro  and  small  businesses  is  an  appropriate  early 
step  in  a  post-conflict  situation  because  these  busi¬ 
nesses  arc  resilient  and  nimble,  adapting  quickly  to 
new  circumstances.”" 

The  maneuver  battalion  plays  a  central  role  in  LED 
strategy  during  COIN  operations.  Optimally,  not 
only  does  the  battalion  have  its  own  reconstruction 
monies,  but  it  also  facilitates  international  develop¬ 
ment  agency  access  to  small  businesses,  trade  unions, 
local  governments,  and  entrepreneurs.  The  counter- 
insurgcnL  the  community,  and  aid  agencies  all  benefit 
from  local  coordination  of  the  economic,  political, 
and  security  dimensions  of  reconstruction. 

Even  with  the  support  of  Army  combat  engineers 
and  ouLsidc  construction  firms,  reconstruction  work 
must  still  leverage  the  support  of  local  contractors. 


Through  daily  interaction  with  the  population,  the 
battalion  is  able  to  gauge  the  real  impact  of  ongoing 
reconstruction  and  better  allocate  resources.  If  the 
campaign  has  yet  to  reach  this  level  of  sophistica¬ 
tion,  the  battalion  remains  the  only  element  able  to 
provide  sustained  security  for  reconstruction  proj¬ 
ects.  Such  development  should  focus  on  employing 
militaiy-age  males,  enfranchising  repressed  minori¬ 
ties,  stimulating  the  local  economy,  and  co-opting 
local  leaders.  All  of  these  are  critical  parts  of  a 
successful  COIN  strategy. 

Fostering  political  institutions.  ForGalula.  “The 
countcrinsuigen!  reaches  a  position  of  strength  when 
his  power  is  embodied  in  a  political  organization 
issuing  from,  and  firmly  supported  by,  the  popula¬ 
tion."1”  Political  decapitation,  as  the  initial  stages 
of  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  and  OIF  proved, 
is  a  relatively  simple  matter  for  a  superpower  such 
as  the  United  States.  But  a  regime  is  far  more  than 
just  a  few  high-ranking  officials:  rather,  a  regime 
consists  of  all  who  benefit  from  the  current  political 
arrangemcnL  Even  those  not  in  formal  offices  profit 
from  the  distribution  of  political  power  and  must 
therefore  be  considered,  at  least  peripherally,  as 
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pari  of  the  regime.  Additionally,  any  consideration 
of  the  regime  must  account  for  the  existing  "modes 
and  orders" — family  tics,  religious  commitments, 
financial  interests,  and  the  like — that  will  set  the 
stage  for  the  installation  or  reshaping  of  the  new 
government. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  COIN  warfare  is  to  "build 
(or  rebuild)  a  political  machine  from  the  popula¬ 
tion  upward."-’  Initially,  the  counterinsurgent 
must  empower,  through  elections  or  appointment, 
local  provisional  leaders.'1  The  battalion  provides 
security,  trains  local  security  forces,  and  drives 
economic  development,  so  a  certain  measure  of 
paternalism  is  unavoidable.  Nonetheless,  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  local  leaders  rests  on  their  ability  to  solve 
their  constituents’  problems.  The  counterinsurgent 
is  a  political  operative,  offering  responsibility  and 
resources  to  those  leaders  who  prove  capable, 
allowing  them  to  build  a  base  of  popular  support. 
As  the  work  proceeds,  tested  leaders  will  emerge 
in  each  locality.  These  proven  leaders  become  the 
nucleus  of  national  and  regional  parties.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  national-level  parties  can  only  progress 
after  their  development  at  the  local  level."  As 
representatives  of  the  emerging  government,  the 
local  leaders,  with  the  critical  assistance  of  the 
maneuver  battalion  and  indigenous  security  forces, 
must  exert  hegemony  over  hostile  tribes,  militias, 
religious  movements,  and  the  remnunts  of  the  pre¬ 
existing  regime  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a  new 
political  order. 


Tactical  Synergies 

The  scale  and  scope  of  the  maneuver  battalion 
can  generate  tactical  synergies  that  no  other  unit 
can  duplicate  during  COIN  operations.-1  Underly¬ 
ing  this  observation  are  two  key  paints.  First,  as 
an  oigani/alion’s  modified  table  of  organization 
and  equipment  expands,  it  can  undertake  a  wider 
range  of  missions  over  a  larger  battlcspacc.  but  this 
increase  in  size  makes  it  harder  for  decisionmak¬ 
ers  to  understand  the  population  intimately,  and  il 
makes  the  organization  less  adaptive.  Generally, 
the  larger  a  military  echelon,  the  less  often  (if  ever) 
its  commander  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  aver¬ 
age  man  on  the  street.  While  recent  transformation 
empowers  the  brigade  as  the  Army’s  primary  unit 
of  action.  COIN  operations  require  an  even  greater 
powering  down  of  assets.  As  Galula  recommends, 
the  basic  unit  of  COIN  warfare  is  the  largest  unit 
whose  leader  is  in  direct  and  continuous  cuntact 
with  the  population.-'  This  basic  unit  is  the  maneu¬ 
ver  battalion.  Brigades,  divisions,  and  other  higher 
headquarters  must  establish  objectives,  coordinate 
actions,  apportion  terrain,  and  allocate  national 
resources  among  subordinate  units.  These  higher 
commands  arc  responsible  for  establishing  the 
channels  and  mcaas  that  allow  locally  embedded 
maneuver  battalions  to  engage  in  decisive,  practical 
problem-solving. 

The  other  point  is  that  COIN  operations  require 
leaders  to  be  pentathletcs.  Staffs  and  troop  com¬ 
manders  must  be  able  to  juggle  the  simultane¬ 
ous  outcomes  of  small-unit  actions, 
humanitarian  assistance  missiuns.  and 
intelligence  collection.  Successful  COIN 
campaigns  arc  the  product  of  multiple 
lines  of  operations.  As  such,  synergies 
develop  when  a  unit  is  able  to  execute 
along  several  of  these  lines.  These  syn¬ 
ergies  benefit  both  the  counterinsurgent 
force  and  the  community. 

For  the  counterinsurgent,  a  Soldier 
who  trains  local  security  forces  will 
understand  the  culture  better,  which 
should  aid  him  when  he  conducts  combat 
patrols.  A  commander  who  attends  city 
council  meetings  to  promote  reconstruc¬ 
tion  projects  shapes  the  battlefield  for 
security  operations.  For  the  community, 
the  local  counterinsurgent  force  respon- 


A  1*5  CAV  soldier  serving  as  a  llalsoiVmentor  to  the  battalions  attached 
Iraqi  Army  company  joins  them  on  Ihe  firing  line.  October  2004. 
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siblc  for  combat  operations  is  also  the  unit  able 
to  compensate  far  property  damage  and  provide 
information  about  detained  individuals.  The  unit 
responsible  for  coordinating  with  the  local  security 
forces  also  manages  their  recruiting  and  training. 
Conducting  security  operations,  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  training  indigenous  security 
forces,  and  fostering  political  institutions  work 
together  collectively  to  deny  the  insurgent  access 
to  the  population. 

ITie  counlcriasurgent  force  must  be  large  enough 
to  conduct  an  array  of  focused  activities  simultane¬ 
ously.  thereby  capturing  the  synergies  from  their 
collective  employment.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  must  be  small  enough  and  flexible  enough  to  bond 
with  the  local  population  and  adapt  to  changing 
circumstances.  The  maneuver  battalion  meets  both 
these  criteria. 

Other  Implications 

A  battalion-focused  COIN  strategy  offers  many 
benefits,  but  perhaps  the  two  greatest  have  to  do 
with  civil-military  operations  (CMO)  and  intel¬ 
ligence  collection. 

CMO.  Civil-military  operations  are  green-tab 
issues.  Reconstruction,  economic  development, 
and  community  relations  are  not  phases  in  war 
planning:  they  arc  principles  of  COIN.  As  such, 
the  commander  responsible  for  the  security  of  a 
specific  area  must  also  lie  able  to  determine  recon¬ 
struction  priorities  and  control  assets  responsible 
for  their  implementation.  An  increased  Army-level 
emphasis  on  CMO  does  not  necessarily  mean  (and. 
in  our  opinion,  should  not  mean)  more  civil  affairs 
Soldiers  or  the  creation  of  special  reconstruction 
and  security  forces.  Instead,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  money  is  the  power  behind  CMO.  Many  vital 
non-kinetic  actions — reconstruction,  community 
outreach,  information  operations,  and  intelligence 
collection — are  not  possible  without  putting  tar¬ 
geted  cash  into  the  local  economy. 

Higher  headquarters  must  resource  maneuver 
commanders  with  dedicated  reconstruction  budgets 
and  operational  funds/'  A  process  through  which 
requests  arc  sent  up  for  laborious  and  uncertain 
review  inhibits  the  commander  by  not  allowing 
him  to  quickly  or  confidently  commit  resources  to 
a  fight/’"  Reconstruction  funds  arc  combat  power. 
It  would  be  foolish  for  a  commander  to  enter  a 


conventional  fight  not  knowing  how  many  tanks 
or  infantrymen  he  could  commit,  and  it  is  just  as 
unwise  to  send  him  into  a  negotiation  with  a  local 
leader  not  knowing  what  money  he  has  been  bud¬ 
geted  to  allocate  within  his  AOR.  The  successful 
maneuver  commander  uses  civic  reconstruction  or 
initial  construction  to  contour  his  area  of  opera¬ 
tions.  He  can  use  money  to  reinforce  his  presence 
in  the  area  or  to  mitigate  risk  in  areas  where  he  is 
practicing  economy  of  force  in  terms  of  security 
patrols.  The  commander  employs  projects  to  co-opt 
community  leaders  or  to  create  new  opinion-makers 
by  tunneling  money  through  them. 

Civil  affairs  units  assist  maneuver  command¬ 
ers  by  working  with  civil  authorities  and  civilian 
populations  in  the  commander’s  AOR  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  military’  operations.  In  certain  small- 
scale  or  domestic  operations,  civil  affairs  Soldiers 
should  retain  their  independence.  But  the  objective 
of  COIN  operations  is  for  the  maneuver  commander 
to  shape  the  conditions  under  which  a  civilian 
population  lives.  As  a  result,  civil  affairs  Soldiers 
should  be  attached  to  the  maneuver  commander, 
acting  more  as  staff  proponents  and  subject-matter 
experts  than  as  primary  actors. 

In  this  environment,  separate  reporting  channels 
and  rating  schemes  that  dilute  and  confuse  the  chain 
of  command  arc  also  counterproductive.  As  the 
institutional  Army  gradually  recognizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  full-spectrum  operations,  maneuver  com¬ 
manders  will  realize  the  need  to  integrate  kinetic 
and  non-kinetic  targeting.  Community  relations  arc 
the  main  effort  of  the  entire  counterinsurgent  force, 
not  just  a  specialized  unit. 

Tactical  intelligence  collection.  Other  than  the 
tactical  Raven  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  (UlAV) 
and  a  scout  platoon,  the  maneuver  battalion  docs 
not  own  dedicated  intelligence,  surveillance,  and 
reconnaissance  assets.  Experience  from  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  demonstrates  that  human  intelligence 
(HUMINT)  is  hv  far  the  mast  valuable  intelligence 
source  for  commanders  engaged  in  COIN  warfare/ 
While  the  Military  Intelligence  School  has  belatedly 
tried  to  implement  an  "every  Soldier  a  collector” 
mindset,  internal  policies  stand  in  the  way  ofcffcc- 
tivc  HUMIN  T  collection.  For  example,  suppose 
a  local  national  conies  to  a  checkpoint  and  tells 
Soldiers  that  his  neighbor  conducts  attacks  against 
U.S.  forces.  None  of  the  Soldiers  in  the  battalion. 
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the  S2  included,  are  allowed  to  task  the  informant 
to  provide  additional  information  that  would  make 
the  target  actionable  (for  example,  a  ten-digit  grid 
and/or  a  guide  to  a  house,  a  means  to  positively 
identify  the  target,  and  sufficient  legal  evidence  to 
detain  the  target  if  captured).  To  ask  the  informant 
to  return  with  this  information  would  cross  a  legal 
line  and  subject  the  well-intentioned  troopers  to 
possible  action  under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Justice.  The  Soldiers  must  instead  defer  to  a 
tactical  HUMINT  team  (TUT)  to  run  the  source. 
THTs,  however,  seldom  operate  under  battalion 
control  (unlike  Marine  human  exploitation  teams), 
leaving  maneuver  commanders  in  the  undesirable 
position  of  outsourcing  their  most  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  platform. 

Tactical  HUMINT  collection  would  benefit  from 
a  closer  relationship  between  THTs  and  maneuver 
uniLs.  THTs  arc  in  short  supply  and  on  their  own 
can  be  ineffective,  because  the  information  they 
gather  loses  value  unless  it  is  acted  on  quickly  by 
the  maneuver  unit  owning  the  ground.  Addition¬ 
ally,  because  the  maneuver  commander  maintains 
order  and  controls  funding  in  his  AOR.  significant 
personalities  will  want  to  speak  to  him.  The  THT 
can  be  useful  for  interrogating  detainees,  but  it  is 
folly  to  believe  that  a  prominent  sheik,  imam,  or 
businessman  would  want  to  speak  with  a  sergeant 
E-5.  Indigenous  populations  understand  our  rank 
structure  and  have  definite  ideas  about  who  their 
social  peers  are  Any  potential  source  with  truly 
significant  influence  will  likely  want  to  be  handled 
by  someone  who  can  provide  incentives,  both 
tangible  and  intangible.  To  prevent  information 
fratricide  and  to  leverage  local  leaders’  spheres  of 
influence,  the  maneuver  commander  should  be  the 
one  who  manages  all  the  key  relationships  in  the 
battalion  AOR.  This  again  reflects  Galula's  call  for 
a  "single  direction.” 

Acknowledging  that  source  operations  require 
specialized  training,  these  missions  should  be  man¬ 
aged  by  the  battalion  S2  and  executed  by  one  of  the 
battalion's  intelligence  officers  or  by  a  THT  under 
the  S2's  direct  control.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
also  facilitate  field  interrogations  and  on-site  docu¬ 
ment  exploitation.  The  interrogators  would  benefit 
from  participating  in  the  targeting  process  from  the 
onset.  Understanding  the  battalion's  reasons  for 
targeting  a  suspect  and  how  the  suspect  fits  into  the 


S2's  view  of  the  enemy  situation  would  assist  the 
interrogator  in  gleaning  actionable  information. 

In  a  HL'MINT-rich  environment,  battalions  need 
an  organic  collection  capability.  Most  information 
requirements  will  never  be  satisfied  by  driving  a 
tactical  vehicle  past  a  suspect's  house  or  by  flying 
a  L  AV  overhead.  Such  overt  collection  often  warns 
the  target  and  may  compromise  a  promising  lead. 
Recent  experience  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  bears 
out  what  Galula  saw  in  previous  COIN  campaigns. 
Everyone,  not  just  the  specialists,  must  participate 
in  HUMINT  collection.  Therefore,  the  bureaucracy 
surrounding  intelligence  collection  must  he  con¬ 
structed  with  moderation  and  restraint.'1 

Final  Thoughts 

Our  Army  must  plan  for  the  COIN  light.  Not 
only  are  we  currently  engaged  in  such  a  battle  on 
strategic  terrain,  but  our  difficulties  have  surely  not 
gone  unnoticed  by  potential  adversaries.  We  must 
expect  this  kind  of  fight  again. 

We  have  argued  that  the  combined  arms  maneu¬ 
ver  battalion  should  be  the  basic  unit  in  COIN 
operations.  Not  only  do  we  believe  in  the  battalion's 
inherent  abilities  to  conduct  tactical  full-spectrum 
operations,  hut  we  believe  that  other  alternatives 
are  impractical  or  carry  a  significant  downside. 
The  creation  of  pure  nation-building,  stability  and 
reconstruction  units,  or  svstem-administration 
forces,  would  divert  Department  of  Defense  dollars 
to  forces  that  could  not  fight  when  (not  if)  we  arc 
again  called  on  to  engage  in  mid-  to  high-intensity 
conflict.  Beyond  this  inefficiency,  it  is  difficult  to 
sec  these  forces  ever  coming  into  existence.  For  all 
the  talk  of  joint  interagency  task  forces,  it  would 
be  a  monumental  victory  were  we  even  able  to 
embed  representatives  from  the  Departments  of 
State,  Commerce,  and  Justice  in  each  divisional 
headquarters.  Were  we  serious  about  truly  imple¬ 
menting  such  interagency  task  forces  in  2015.  we 
would  have  seen  platoons  of  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  legal  trainees  entering  the  system  last  year.  We 
did  not — and  therefore  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  plan  to  have  its  personnel  continue  to  be  the 
primary  implemented  of  all  aspects  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  responsibility  will  require  a  quantum  shift 
in  mindset  far  Army  leaders.  While  Brigadier  Nigel 
Aylwm-Foslcr  may  have  overstated  the  problem 
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in  a  recent  critique  of  U.S.  Phase  IV  operations  in 
Mililan  Review  ,  the  problems  regarding  organiza¬ 
tional  culture  that  he  brings  to  light  certainly  ring 
true  to  these  authors.*'1  The  stateside  and  garrison 
Army,  in  particular,  has  been  especially  reluctant 
to  transform,  because  transformation  implies  that 
many  of  the  systems  and  modes  of  proceeding  that 
the  Army  used  to  redefine  itself  os  it  recovered  from 
the  “hollow  Army"  of  the  1970s  may  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  It  will  be  difficult  to  abandon 
mental  models,  systems,  and  institutions  that  have 
become  central  to  the  Army’s  self-conception. 

And  in  a  final  caveat,  proposing  the  maneuver  bat¬ 
talion  us  the  decisive  headquarters  is  handicapped 
by  a  stubborn  fact.  Due  to  the  Army’s  generational 
cohort  system,  much  of  the  current  senior  leader¬ 
ship  of  these  battalions — cummanders,  executive 
officer*,  and  operations  officers — have  never  before 
served  at  the  tactical  level  in  a  counterinsurgency’.  It 
will  require  an  exceptional  level  of  flexibility — and 
even  humility — for  these  leaders  to  rely  on,  and 
perhaps  defer  to.  their  more  expert  company-grade 
officers,  many  of  whom  have  had  two  or  three 


tours  in  Southwest  Asia.  However,  if  these  leaders 
embrace  Lieutenant  General  David  Petracus's  key 
observation  that  “a  leader's  most  important  task  is  to 
set  the  right  tone"  and  embrace  the  themes  of  COIN 
even  if  they  do  not  fully  understand  them,  then  their 
lower-level  leaden  can  drive  the  fight.  " 

These  ifs  notwithstanding,  we  maintain  that  the 
battalion  ought  to  be  the  primary  unit  in  COIN. 
While  we  cannot  transform  our  hierarchical  Army 
into  a  fully  networked  organization  overnight, 
powering  down  to  the  lowest  practical  level  will 
enable  the  most  adaptive  commanders  to  implement 
a  Galula-like  solution.  The  war  in  Iraq  may  now 
have  moved  beyond  this  possible  solution:  with 
the  ceding  of  hattlespace  control  to  Iraqi  Security 
Forces.  U.S.  units  will  be  required  to  lake  a  subtler, 
more  indirect  approach.  But  when  we  fight  the  next 
counterinsurgency — by  engaging  along  all  lines 
of  operations  through  a  nationwide  grid  of  locally 
embedded  maneuver  battalions — we  can  bring 
American  strengths  into  play  against  the  insurgents 
and  demonstrate  that  we  have  learned  and  recovered 
from  our  stumbling  start  in  Iraq.  MR 
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Unit  Immersion  in  Mosul: 

Establishing  Stability  in  Transition 


Major  Paul  T.  Stanton.  D.S.  Army 
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AS  CONVENTIONAL  U.S.  FORCES  transition  from  full  combat  to 
stability  operations,  they  will  likely  assume  responsibility  for  areas 
that  have  suffered  significant  war-related  damage.  In  the  wake  of  combat 
operations,  the  local  people  may  be  demoralized  by  their  nation's  defeat,  by 
the  apparent  lack  of  economic  opportunity,  and  by  shortages  of  critical  needs 
such  as  electricity,  water,  and  fuel.1  The  establishment  of  any  governmental 
authority  supported  by  our  military  may  also  contribute  to  the  disillusion¬ 
ment.  Such  situations  are  npe  for  the  development  of  an  insurgency  and  must 
be  quickly  and  decisively  defused.  Experience  has  proven  that  immersing 
tactical  units  in  their  assigned  areas  of  responsibility  offers  the  best  chance 
for  achieving  stability. 

The  growth  of  an  insurgency  relies  heavily  on  unstable  conditions.  A  few 
disgruntled  community  leaders  can  spark  interest  and  offer  financial  back¬ 
ing  to  fuel  insurgent  recruitment  efforts.  Insurgent  cadre  will  actively  gamer 
support  for  any  effort  contrary  to  that  of  the  fledgling  government  while 
attributing  desperate  conditions  to  the  "occupation"  of  the  foreign  military. 
When  faced  with  such  situations,  U.S.  forces  must  immediately  begin  coun¬ 
ter-operations  that  simultaneously  pruvide  an  accurate  picture  of  the  situation 
to  the  people,  demonstrate  the  potential  effectiveness  of  the  government,  and 
publicly  defeat  the  insurgent  element  with  direct  actiun.  U.S.  forces  must 
“arrest  (an  insurgency's]  growth  before  it  is  able  to  gam  initial  traction"  by 
installing  and  maintaining  a  constant,  authoritative  presence  within  neigh¬ 
borhoods  to  pruvide  basic  security.2  Defealcd  forces  cannot  initially  provide 
this  authority;  thus,  a  strong  initial  U.S.  presence  is  necessary. 

The  potential  for  success  in  these  operations  is  significantly  enhanced  by 
immersing  tactical  units  m  their  operating  environments  as  they  transition 
to  assume  responsibility.  The  daily  interaction  and  relationships  between 
Soldiers  and  host-nation  civilians  form  the  foundation  of  a  stability  operation. 
Working  together  and  developing  relationships  at  the  grassroots  level  boLster 
opportunities  for  success  by  demonstrating  the  potential  for  improvement 
through  deeds  and  by  humanizing  Soldiers  in  the  eyes  of  the  local  popula¬ 
tion  Living  within  the  assigned  area  of  operations  (AO),  among  the  people 
for  whom  U.S.  forces  arc  providing  stability,  promotes  the  development  of 
these  critical  habitual  relationships. 

During  a  recent  interview  with  the  Washington  Post.  Colonel  Chris  Short, 
commandant  of  the  forward-deployed  Counterinsurgency  Academy  in  Iraq, 
emphasized  the  need  to  break  the  “big-base  mentality’’  and  mix  with  the 
population.  He  said  that  "classic  counterinsurgency  theory  holds  that  troops 
should  live  out  among  the  people  as  much  as  possible,  to  develop  a  sense  of 
how  the  society  works  and  to  gather  intelligence.’"  Such  immersion  increases 
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the  opportunities  for  Soldiers  and  civilians  to  inter¬ 
act  in  a  positive  manner  while  simultaneously  help¬ 
ing  Soldiers  develop  a  very  detniled  knowledge  of 
their  operational  environment.  Immersion  provides 
units  a  greater  flexibility  to  effect  each  tenet  of 
stability  operations,  whether  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  information,  influencing  host-nation  political 
development,  or  neutralizing  threat  activity. 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  illustrate  the 
positive  impact  of  company-level  immersion  during 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  Analysis  and  examples 
arc  drawn  fmm  my  own  experiences  while  com¬ 
manding  Bravo  Company.  1st  Battalion.  502d 
Infantry  <B  1-5021  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault)  during  the  transition  to  stability  opera¬ 
tions  in  Mosul. 

Bravo  Company  armed  in  Mosul  in  April  2002 
after  the  city  had  seen  some  limited  fighting,  but 
signilicant  looting.  Most  public  buildings  were 
gutted  down  to  their  foundations:  no  government 
agencies  were  functioning;  there  was  no  running 
water  or  electricity;  and  fuel  was  in  critically  short 
supply.  Over  the  next  10  months,  the  company  lived 
in  and  operated  from  three  separate  locations  within 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  stabilize  and  secure  the  city’s 
center,  an  area  that  included  city  hall,  the  courthouse, 
the  central  bank,  several  police  stations  (to  include 
the  citvwtde  headquarters),  the  bus  station,  the  train 
station,  the  commercial  epicenter  with  the  central 
open  air  market,  and  thousands  of  residences  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  wealthiest  to  the  poorest  in  the  city. 


Theoretical  Framework 

As  defined  in  FM  2-07.  Stability  Operations 
anti  Support  Operations ,  there  arc  three  critical 
dimensions  in  stability  operations:  information, 
political,  and  threat  A  successful  stability  opera¬ 
tion  involves  winning  the  information  battle  with 
the  host  population,  helping  rebuild  and  restructure 
the  host  political  agencies,  and  defeating  the  threat 
element.1  Figure  1  depicts  how  smnll-umt  activities 
can  influence  these  dimensions.' 

Information  (at  the  base  of  the  triangle)  serves 
as  the  foundation  for  mission  success  since  it  is 
impossible  to  affect  the  other  dimensions  without 
gathering  substantial,  credible  information.  The 
proper  dissemination  of  information  also  serves  to 
increase  host-population  support  by  keeping  people 
abreast  of  activities  that  will  positively  a  (feet  them 
as  individuals.  Offensive  information  operations 
promote  legitimacy,  eliminate  confusion,  and 
reduce  bias  and  ignorance  through  persuasion  and 
education  of  the  indigenous  population."  Such  influ¬ 
ence  helps  to  combat  local  perceptions  of  the  U.S. 
military”  as  an  occupation  force  and  deters  nationals 
from  accepting  without  questiun  any  anti-Amcncan 
messages  presented  by  an  insurgency. 

Only  after  gathering  sufficient  information 
regarding  their  areas  of  operation  can  leaders 
make  informed  decisions  about  the  restructuring  of 
political  agencies.  Almost  immediately,  however, 
they  must  begin  rebuilding  the  host  nation’s  infra¬ 
structure.  This  must  be  done  to  increase  economic 
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Figure  1.  Stability  Operations. 
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activity,  to  restore  order,  and  to  give  the  local 
population  hope.  While  these  efforts  should  be 
initialed  quickly,  units  must  he  cautious  in  offer¬ 
ing  support  so  that  they  do  not  alienate  portions  of 
the  local  population.  Insufficient  knowledge  of  an 
individual's  history  or  lack  of  a  full  understanding 
of  ethnic  considerations  in  the  region  can  result 
in  a  deleterious  perception  of  favoritism.  Units 
must  constantly  gather  information  and  monitor 
political  activities  to  ensure  reconstruction  efforts 
proceed  in  a  positive  direction  for  all  of  the  people. 
Exercising  tactical  patience  to  collect  information 
that  identifies  the  right  person  to  place  in  a  critical 
position  can  save  significant  time  and  energy  in 
the  long  run. 

Information  is  also  the  foundation  for  direct 
action  against  enemy  elements.  Direct  action 
requires  a  source  to  inform  umLs  of  insurgent  activi¬ 
ties  and  locations.  Moreover,  units  must  be  able  to 
react  quickly  to  capitalize  on  time-sensitive  infor¬ 
mation.  The  threat  element  is  flexible,  necessitating 
friendly  forces  that  can  act  almost  instantaneously 
upon  receipt  of  credible  intelligence. 

Units  must  simultaneously  address  all  three  of 
these  dimensions  of  stability  operations — win  the 
information  battle,  rebuild  the  political  apparatus, 
and  defeat  the  threat — to  provide  a  secure  envi¬ 
ronment.  legitimize  political  agencies,  and  defeat 
an  insurgency.  Overlooking  any  one  of  these  may 
)eopardizc  the  mission.  It  is  the  synergistic  effect  of 
the  daily  activities  addressing  each  dimension  that 
provides  the  best  opportunities  for  success.  Units 
need  the  authority  and  the  ability  to  act  quickly  and 
coustantly  with  regard  to  any  and  all  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions.  Immersing  units  into  their  AOs  immediately 
upon  transition  empowers  them  to  affect  stability 
operations  in  the  most  significant  manner. 

Information  Operations 

Gathering  information  is  a  multifaceted  prob¬ 
lem  with  no  simple  solution.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  decentralizing  command  and 
immersing  units  in  their  own  areas  helps  to  quickly 
develop  an  accurate  picture  of  the  situation.  With  a 
permanent,  dispersed  footprint  in  the  AO.  we  can 
use  multiple  patrols  that  cun  act  simultaneously  to 
provide  a  constant  intelligence-gathering  presence 
over  a  wide  area.  As  doctrine  accurately  points 
out,  "timely  and  accurate  intelligence  depends  an 
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becomes  second  nature. 

aggressive  and  continuous  reconnaissance  and  sur¬ 
veillance."'  This  patrol  presence  naturally  results 
in  substantial  information  that  helps  leaders  make 
sound  decisions. 

I.eurning  the  terrain.  One  facet  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  battle  comes  from  knowledge  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  specifically,  the  proper  use  of  terrain,  which 
is  u  combat  multiplier.  Generally  speaking,  the 
element  that  knows  the  tcnain  the  best  has  u  distinct 
advantage  during  u  fight.  I  he  situation  in  a  stability 
operation  is  no  different. 

If  units  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
their  AOs  during  stability  operations,  they  can  learn 
the  terrain  as  well  as.  if  not  belter  than,  the  enemy. 
Since  the  operational  area  is  their  own  backyard, 
every  patrol  increases  the  Soldiers’  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  environment.  This  familiarity 
increases  their  own  maneuver  capabilities  while 
reducing  the  threat's  advantage  of  operating  on  their 
own  turf  As  Soldiers  become  familiar  with  back 
alleys,  streets  with  restricted  mobility,  and  unlit 
roads,  moving  through  the  area  becomes  second 
nature.  They  soon  find  that  they  don't  need  maps 
or  satellite  imagery. 

More  importantly.  Soldiers  will  develop  knowl¬ 
edge  more  detailed  than  they  can  derive  from  a 
map.  Uy  I  -502  was  responsible  for  securing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Mosul’s  inner-city  marketplace  where  the 
satellite  imagery  suggested  that  there  were  multiple 
vehicle-sized  corridors.  What  the  imagery  did  not 
show,  however,  was  that  every  day  between  0000 
and  1 bOU  hours  the  area  was  so  congested  with  ven¬ 
dors  and  shoppers  that  even  dismounted  movement 
was  nearly  impassible.  Since  the  marketplace  was 
w  ithin  view  of  our  rooftop  surveillance  points  and 
was  a  focal  point  of  our  patrols,  we  quickly  learned 
that  there  were  two  to  three  dismounted  routes  that 
supported  rapid  movement  through  the  market,  and 
that  vehicular  movement  wasn't  even  an  option 
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until  late  in  the  evening.  We  learned  to  budget  15 
minutes  for  a  vehicle  convoy  to  move  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  during  peak  periods. 

In  addition  to  improving  mission  execution, 
knowledge  of  the  terrain  enhances  leader  planning. 
When  conducting  counterinsurgency  missions  in 
support  of  stability  operations,  leaders  arc  often 
forced  to  develop  orders  with  little  or  no  plan¬ 
ning  time.  The  immersed  commander’s  ability  to 
grab  his  subordinates  and  speak  olT  of  common 
checkpoints  and  landmarks  without  looking  at  the 
map  while  still  clearly  cummunicating  the  mission 
creates  opportunities  to  act  decisively  on  lime- 
sensitive  information.  Soldiers  learn  the  names  of 
coffee  shops,  hotels,  streets,  and  other  details  that 
minimize  the  requirement  for  lerrain  analysis  and 
map  orientation. 

In  one  particular  instance,  we  received  a  mission 
to  apprehend  a  suspected  insurgent  who  had  alleg¬ 
edly  been  operating  out  of  one  of  the  local  coffee 
shops.  A  brigade  informant  had  provided  intelli¬ 
gence  consisting  only  of  local  names:  "Sublii  After 
was  organizing  activities  from  the  Al  Dur  coffee 
shop  and  staying  at  the  Fordus  Hotel  on  Nebashid 
Street.”  When  I  relayed  the  information  to  my  sub¬ 
ordinates.  one  platoon  leader  instantly  said,  "The)' 
probably  mean  the  Al  Durra  coffee  shop  and  the 
Fordhaus  Hotel  on  Nebashccd  Street.  The  coffee 
shop  is  the  one  with  the  mural  of  a  boy  on  it  and 
the  hotel  is  on  die  2d  floor  of  a  building  halfway 
between  checkpoints  2  and  3.“  Without  a  recon  and 
without  satellite  images,  the  Soldiers  were  capable 
of  translating  ciyptic  messages  from  informants  into 
meaningful  information.  Moreover,  they  knew  the 
area  so  well  that  we  could  instantly  plan  a  mission 
and  respond  to  time-sensitive  information  because 
we  weren't  trying  to  decipher  10-digit  grid  locations 
and  guess  which  building  was  the  one  of  interest 
from  a  satellite  image — we  knew  it.  We  knew  it  as 
well  as  the  informant  who  had  originated  the  intel¬ 
ligence  because  the  information  didn't  refer  to  just 
our  AO.  but  also  to  our  neighborhood. 

Knowing  the  people.  Detailed  knowledge  of  the 
AO  certainly  facilitated  operations,  but  successful 
direct  action  against  the  enemy  also  depended  on 
information  about  specific  people  and  locations. 
The  best  source  of  this  information  was  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  area  and  overheard  conversations  in 
the  coffee  shops.  Insurgents  concealed  their  activi¬ 


ties  in  the  presence  of  American  forces  so  that  U.S. 
Soldier,  rarely  saw  any  suspect  behavior  firsthand: 
the  locals,  however,  were  privy  to  what  was  really 
going  on  in  the  neighborhood. 

From  the  outset,  we  needed  to  tap  into  this  source, 
but  the  locals  would  not  openly  risk  their  lives  to 
pass  information  to  American  forces.  Many  were 
skeptical  of  our  true  intentions  in  the  area  to  begin 
with.  Since  they  had  been  raised  to  hate  Americans, 
it  took  only  one  disgruntled  individual  to  persuade 
an  entire  coflcc  shop  of  listeners  that  Americans 
were  in  Iraq  as  an  occupation  force  to  steal  oil 
and  corrupt  Muslim  beliefs.  Citing  the  previous 
•‘liberation"  of  Baghdad  in  19 1 7  by  the  British,  the 
insurgents  had  a  historical  perspective  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  "liberators"  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  Iraqi 
oil  reserves.’  Additionally,  insurgent  cadre  could 
easily  point  out  the  absence  of  critical  services  like 
electricity  to  demonstrate  the  Americans'  supposed 
inability  to  restore  order. 

We  had  to  understand  this  context  and  approach 
the  local  people  accordingly;  we  needed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  history  and  background  of  the  area  to 
relate  to  the  people.  The  average  citizen  didn't  care 
about  the  Coalition's  strategic  advances  in  dev  elop¬ 
ing  the  country;  the  amount  of  oil  flowing  through 
the  pipeline  in  Baji  didn't  interest  the  average  Iraqi 
citizen.  Whether  or  not  there  was  propane  available 
for  cooking  dinner  or  electricity  for  powering  faas 
were  the  true  concerns. 

We  soon  recognized  that  we  had  to  address  their 
concerns  if  we  were  going  to  persuade  the  locals 
that  we  were  in  Iraq  to  help.  They  needed  to  sec 
action,  not  hear  rhetoric.  If  we  wanted  to  cam 
their  trust  and  eventually  persuade  them  to  offer  as 
information,  then  we  had  to  legitimize  our  presence 
by  focusing  our  activities  on  real  solutions  to  their 
immediate  requirements. 

We  also  had  to  win  the  street-level  information 
battle  with  the  insurgency  during  the  transition 
period.  The  longer  vve  delayed  in  producing  tan¬ 
gible  evidence  of  our  intent  to  help,  the  more  we 
risked  losing  tire  local  population  to  the  insurgents. 
In  his  book  Might  Draws  Scar:  Iraq's  People  in 
the  Shallow  of  Americas  liar.  Anthony  Shadid 
conveys  the  opinions  of  many  Iraqis  during  the 
transition  period.  Most  citizens  were  guarded  but 
open-minded  about  U.S.  intentions;  however,  they 
all  wanted  to  sec  tangible  evidence  of  our  claim  to 
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While  on  oatiol  in  Mosul.  24  April  2003.  a  squad  from  &1 -502  walks  with  a 
large  group  o»  eaciled  local  children  yelling  'George  Bush." 


hclp.v  While  lhc  insurgency  sent  its 
cadre  into  tlic  streets  lo  pay  average 
citizens  la  light  us.  we  had  lo  con¬ 
vince  the  same  people  to  support 
the  Coalition-backed  reconstruc¬ 
tion  elForts  instead.  This  couldn't 
be  done  with  rhcloric  ur  from  atop 
a  vehicle.  It  required  activity  in  the 
marketplace,  on  the  street  corner, 
and  in  the  local  codec  shops  wilh  a 
persistent,  tangible  message  deliv¬ 
ered  through  habitual  relationships 
and  via  small-scale  direct  action 
targeting  local  concerns.  It  also  had 
to  be  initiated  immediately  upon 
transition  to  pres  cnl  the  insurgent 
message  from  taking  root. 

Soldiers  walking  the  streets  and 
talking  to  the  people  were  the  ones 
who  knew  what  the  individual  Iraqi 
wanted  and  needed.  As  British  Brigadier  Nigel 
Ayhvin-Foster  has  noted.  “Routine  foot  patrolling 
|  is]  a  key  means  of  interacting  and  thus  gathering 
HUMINT  (human  intelligence)  .  .  .  .",u  Soldiers 
could  not  gather  this  information  while  mounted  on 
a  vehicle;  they  had  lo  get  off  and  walk.  They  had  to 
shake  hands,  drink  chi.  and  cat  rice  with  their  fingers 
when  invited  to  “have  a  lunch"  if  they  expected  the 
people  to  open  up  to  them. 

Soldiers  also  had  to  understand  Iraqi  customs  and 
history  and  he  able  to  speak  a  few  words  of  Arabic  lo 
earn  the  people’s  respect.  Colonel  H.K.  McMastcr. 
commander  of  the  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment, 
understood  this  and  trained  his  unit  accordingly 
prior  to  deployment.  He  ensured  each  squad-si/ed 
unit  had  someone  who  knew  elementary  Arabic, 
and  he  hud  his  olficers  read  about  and  study  the 
region."  Basic  steps  like  these  help  the  force  to 
demonstrate  “strength  and  resolve  without  being 
perceived  as  threatening.'"' 

In  Mosul,  developing  habitual  relationships  was 
critical  to  earning  trust.  In  fact,  relationship-build¬ 
ing  was  the  decisive  point  of  the  stability  opera¬ 
tion.  If  the  same  Soldier  stopped  and  talked  to  the 
same  gas  station  attendant  on  a  routine  basis,  the 
two  developed  a  relationship.  The  Soldier  came  to 
understand  the  daily  rituals  of  the  Iraqi  civilians 
through  experience;  he  knew  what  a  day  in  their  life 
was  like  and  he  learned  what  problems  they  faced. 


The  Iraqi  civilians,  in  turn,  got  to  know  the  Soldier 
as  a  human  instead  of  as  an  imposing,  rifle-wielding 
warrior  in  body  armor.  T  he  Iraqis  learned  that  the 
Soldier  had  a  wile  and  two  kids  at  home  and  other 
details  that  were  seemingly  insignificant  in  terms 
of  mission  success,  but  critical  in  humanizing  the 
Soldier.  Such  exchanges  helped  us  take  a  monumen¬ 
tal  step  toward  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
local  population — the  locals  no  longer  viewed  us 
as  occupiers,  but  rather  as  indiv  iduals. 

One  of  our  platoon  leaders  built  such  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  two  local  propane  salesmen,  whom  we 
nicknamed  the  “Smash  Brothers"  based  on  their 
uncharacteristically  large  physical  stature.  The  two 
routinely  invited  the  platoon  leader  lo  have  chi  and 
they  oflen  stopped  by  the  platoon  command  past 
(CI'I  simply  to  visit. 

As  propane  salesmen,  the  Smash  Brothers  were 
very  concerned  with  black  market  sales  of  the 
coveted  resource.  At  the  time,  propane  was  in  short 
supply  and  was  one  of  the  largest  concerns  among 
local  people  since  they  required  it  for  cooking.  We 
were  also  concerned  with  black  market  activity 
since  we  were  attempting  to  regulate  sales  to  avoid 
price  gouging  and  to  ensure  equal  distribution 
through  all  of  the  neighborhoods. 

During  one  of  their  routine  visits,  the  Smash 
Brothers  informed  the  platoon  leader  of  multiple 
locations  where  people  were  conducting  illegal 
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propane  sales  al  four  times  the  regulated  price. 
The  result  was  that  propane  was  only  available  in 
the  wealthier  neighborhoods,  and  less  fortunate 
citizens  were  forced  to  do  without.  Not  coinci¬ 
dentally.  insurgent  recruiting  efforts  were  focused 
on  the  destitute  neighborhoods  without  propane. 
Disgruntled  people  w  ho  could  not  gel  propane  were 
the  ones  who  would  accept  quick  cash  for  emplac¬ 
ing  an  improvised  explosive  device  (IED).  The 
Smash  Brothers'  intelligence  resulted  in  the  arrest 
of  several  black  marketers  and  the  confiscation  of 
hundreds  of  bottles  of  propane,  and  it  enabled  us 
to  properly  regulate  sales.  It  also  helped  to  inhibit 
insurgent  recruitment  of  bombers. 

Gathering  information  like  this  wasn't  possible 
without  maintaining  a  consistent  presence  in  the 
area.  Simply  patrolling  was  very  different  from 
having  Soldiers  patrol  their  areas  to  develop  con¬ 
tacts.  Because  they  lived  in  the  neighborhoods  they 
were  responsible  for.  Soldiers  were  much  better  able 
to  develop  these  contacts.  Pruximitv  thus  provided  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility  and  gave  small-unit  lead¬ 
ers  opportunities  to  exercise  initiative.  Additionally, 
locals  saw  our  permanent  presence  as  a  deterrent  to 
criminal  activity.1'  Immersing  units  from  the  very 
beginning  of  stability  operations  helped  to  develop 
relationships  before  the  locals  could  be  negatively 
influenced  by  insurgent  cadre. 

...locals  saw  our 
permanent  presence  as  a 
deterrent  to  criminal  activity. 

Centers  of  influence.  We  quickly  realized  the 
tremendous  potential  of  local  relationships  and 
sought  ways  to  expand  and  capitalize  on  our  con¬ 
tacts.  One  initiative  involved  a  company-wide 
plan  for  building  what  we  termed  centers  of  influ¬ 
ence.  We  wanted  to  build  a  network  of  contacts 
throughout  our  AO  that  we  could  rely  on.  whether 
it  be  for  intelligence  regarding  insurgent  activity 
or  just  to  be  in  tune  with  the  community’s  opinion 
of  our  cfForts.  Each  leader  from  squad  to  company 
level  was  responsible  for  developing  at  least  one 
new  center  of  influence  each  week.  The  centers 
were  tailored  to  a  level  of  responsibility  such  that 


squad  leaders  focused  on  cofl’ce  shop  owners  and 
street  vendors:  platoon  leaders  approached  more 
influential  people  like  bank  managers  and  police 
station  chiefs;  and  I.  as  the  commander,  contacted 
even  more  prominent  indiv  iduuls  like  the  regional 
police  chief  and  the  head  of  the  city’s  municipal 
w  orks.  Echelons  of  responsibility  were  important 
because  the  Iraqi  people  w  anted  to  deal  exclusively 
with  the  most  senior  Soldier  they  knew. 

Our  immediate  goals  were  to  learn  what  the 
people’s  problems  and  concerns  were  and  then  woik 
with  the  people  to  develop  joint  solutions.  We  knew 
that  we  needed  to  act  overtly,  but  we  also  needed  to 
know  where  to  focus  our  efforts.  I  often  challenged 
subordinates  to  make  themselves  “more  useful  to 
the  Iraqis  alive  than  dead"  to  motivate  them  to  find 
and  fix  problems  plaguing  those  Iraqis  who  had 
yet  to  decide  between  supporting  L’.S.  forces  or 
the  insurgency.  The  long-term  goal  was  to  develop 
trust  so  that  we  could  move  the  whole  city  in  a  posi¬ 
tive  direction  by  sharing  information  and  working 
toward  mutually  beneficial  goals.  In  practice,  we 
addressed  the  entire  gambit  of  local  concerns,  from 
simple  tasks  like  fixing  potholes  to  complicated 
projects  like  designing  a  garbage -col  lection  system 
and  rebuilding  a  police  station. 

B/l-502's  experience  with  "Butchers’  Row" 
highlights  the  potential  impact  of  developing  cen¬ 
ters  of  influence.  When  we  were  assigned  the  city 
center  in  Mosul,  it  was  a  cluttered  mess  of  sidewalk 
vendors  and  shops  that  served  thousands  of  pedes¬ 
trian  shoppers  hourly.  In  the  absence  of  authority, 
the  vendors  disregarded  any  sanitation  standards  in 
order  to  save  time  and  money.  This  was  especially 
true  in  Butchers'  Row.  a  scries  of  22  brick-and- 
mortar  shops  selling  every  imaginable  portion  of 
a  cow  or  goat. 

Butchers  capitalized  on  the  lack  of  authority 
to  bypass  traditional  regulations  that  mandated 
buying  meat  exclusively  from  the  slaughterhouse 
In  the  traditional  scheme,  a  farmer  would  take  the 
live  animal  to  the  slaughterhouse  where  it  would 
be  slaughtered,  packaged,  and  stamped  prior  to 
being  loaded  on  a  special  vehicle  for  transport  to 
butcher  shops  throughout  town.  The  butchers  paid 
a  fee  for  the  process.  In  the  absence  of  supervision, 
the  butchers  saved  the  fee  by  buying  the  animals 
directly  from  the  farmers  and  slaughtering  them  in 
the  street  in  front  of  their  stores.  Each  morning  the 
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streets  were  red  with  blood  as  the  butchers  busily 
slaughtered  and  skinned  the  animals. 

To  compound  matters,  the  butchers  did  not  want 
to  pay  disposal  fees  for  cleaning  up  the  animal 
carcasses,  so  they  simply  swept  the  remains  into 
a  centralized  pile  in  front  of  Butchers'  Row.  The 
smell  alone  could  turn  your  stomach  from  100 
meters,  never  mind  the  danger  of  disease  I  had 
spoken  multiple  times  with  members  of  the  city’s 
trash  department  (the  beladial  and  with  members 
of  the  local  medical  community  who  had  expressed 
concern  about  the  unsanitary  conditions.  Through 
my  translator  I  began  speaking  with  the  butchers 
to  find  out  why  the  situation  had  deteriorated  and 
to  develop  a  solution. 

I  explained  that  the  situation  was  entirely  unac¬ 
ceptable,  but  told  the  butchers  I  w  anted  them,  along 
with  the  veterinary  specialists,  the  bcladia,  the 
slaughterhouse,  the  local  police,  and  the  transport 
drivers,  to  develop  their  own  solution.  I  told  them 
I  w  ould  help  mediate  the  process  and  would  assist 
the  police  and  veterinary  office  with  enforcing 
the  rules  that  they  jointly  established,  but  that  the 
solution  had  to  be  theirs,  not  mine — if  I  dictated 
the  solution,  it  might  not  hold  for  the  long  term. 
Over  the  next  2  weeks,  we  held  4  joint  meetings 
to  which  we  invited  the  senior  butcher  frum  all  of 
the  butcher  markets  across  the  city.  We  developed 
a  three-page  document  with  rules  explaining  the 
entire  process,  from  the  farmers  delivering  animals 
to  the  slaughterhouse  to  the  bcladia  cleaning  up 


A  butcher  tn  the  Gazlani  Market  In  Mosul  proudly  displays  his 
certificate  ot  compliance  with  sanitation  rules. 


An  Iraqi  veterinarian  accompanies  the  author  as  he  visits  ven¬ 
dors  on  •'Butchers’  Row"  at  the  city  center  in  Mosul.  The  veteri¬ 
narian  is  explaining  the  rules  established  to  improve  sanitation 
and  implement  standard  procedures  tor  handling  meal 

the  butchers'  scraps  at  the  end  of  a  day.  All  of  the 
participating  members  signed  the  document  with 
the  understanding  that  enforcement  would  begin 
after  a  I -week  grace  period. 

Frum  that  point  on,  I  always  made  it  a  paint  to 
stop  by  and  talk  with  the  butchers  along  Butchers' 
Row.  the  veterinary  officials,  the  police,  and  the 
bcladia  employees.  From  simple  conversations 
about  the  weather  to  more  detailed  discussions  of 
progress  in  the  marketplace,  we  spake  daily.  We  all 
quickly  began  to  see  the  benefits  of  the  program  we 
had  jointly  developed,  and  we  were  satisfied  that  we 
were  fixing  a  real  problem  that  affected  each  of  us. 
Through  our  efforts,  we  developed  mutual  trust. 

At  this  point  I  began  to  sec  the  second-order 
effects  of  our  hard  work.  While  the  streets  were 
considerably  cleaner,  the  greater  benefit  was  that 
the  local  nationals  now  trusted  me.  During  one  of 
my  patruls,  a  butcher  slipped  me  a  note  along  with 
a  pat  on  the  back.  He  communicated  through  my 
translator.  Muhammad,  not  to  look  at  the  note  until 
I  was  in  a  safe  place.  After  the  patrol.  I  had  Muham¬ 
mad  translate  the  message,  which  indicated  that  one 
of  the  other  butcher’s  sons  was  dealing  weapons  to 
suspected  insurgents.  After  about  a  week’s  worth 
of  investigative  work,  we  were  convinced  that  the 
tip  was  accurate  and  we  arrested  the  individual.  We 
w  ould  never  have  known  about  the  activity  without 
the  information.  I  am  convinced  that  our  success 
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was  a  direct  result  of  the  trusting  relationship  1  had 
developed  through  close  personal  interaction. 

Slrvcl-smurt  intelligence.  By  regularly  patrol¬ 
ling  their  area,  our  Soldiers  learned  about  the  people 
who  live  and  work  in  the  neighborhood.  Not  only 
did  this  help  them  develop  a  rapport  with  the  locals, 
but  it  also  made  them  cognizant  of  anomalous  and 
potentially  dangerous  activity.  In  the  marketplace, 
we  became  accustomed  to  seeing  the  same  people 
at  the  same  locution  ever)'  day.  Even  though  vendor 
stands  in  the  market  weren't  regulated,  the  same 
vendors  occupied  the  same  locations  daily.  We 
learned  their  faces  and  we  came  to  expect  to  see 
the  daily  routine.  If  that  routine  was  in  some  way 
different,  we  became  suspicious.  On  one  particular 
patrol,  a  sergeant  noticed  from  across  the  street  that 
the  regular  watermelon  salesman  had  been  replaced 
by  a  younger  man.  Curious,  the  sergeant  crossed  the 
street  to  ask  why  the  regular  man  had  relinquished 
his  spot  on  the  comer.  As  the  patrol  approached,  the 
new  vendor  abandoned  his  stand  and  fled  quickly 
into  the  densely  packed  area  we  referred  to  as  the 
"Deep  Market."  The  sergeant  examined  the  stand 
closely  and  found  three  grenades  hidden  under  the 
watermelons. 

Soldiers  cannot  develop  this  level  of  awareness 
until  they  arc  intimately  familiar  with  their  envi¬ 
ronment:  in  other  words,  they  can't  identify  subtle 
indicators  until  they  know  what  "normal"  looks  like. 
Once  they  do,  however,  small  changes  to  their  area 
become  noticeable 

Because  the  insurgents  severely  punish  those 
who  assist  our  Soldiers,  law-abiding  citizens  may 
be  scared  to  tell  us  about  enemy  activity.  They  cun. 
however,  provide  information  indirectly  through 
small  changes  in  their  routines.  On  one  particular 
mission,  our  company  cordoned  off  a  section  of  the 
market  that  had  been  covertly  selling  weapons  and 
ammunition.  With  typical  Iraqi  curiosity,  a  large 
crowd  developed  along  the  edge  of  our  cordon  to 
watch.  About  an  hour  into  the  mission,  an  NCO 
noticed  that  several  civilians  he  knew  from  the 
crow  d  had  left  the  scene.  Suspicious  of  the  change, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  take  cover  while  he  figured 
out  why  the  locals  had  left.  Within  a  minute  of  his 
issuing  the  order,  a  grenade  landed  and  detonated  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  platoon.  This  NCOs'  experience 
in  the  marketplace  had  taught  him  that  most  Iraqis 
would  never  leave  the  scene  while  there  was  activ¬ 


ity;  their  natural  curiosity  was  too  strong.  ITie  fact 
that  many  people  he  personally  knew  had  departed 
the  area  serv  ed  as  an  indicator  that  something  was 
not  right.  His  ability  to  detect  such  subtle  behav¬ 
ior  undoubtedly  saved  his  platoon  members  from 
injury  or  death. 

Rebuilding 

When  Soldiers  move  into  a  city  that  has  been 
recently  devastated  by  war  and  looting,  they  face 
an  overwhelming  number  of  problems  that  need  to 
be  fixed.  In  such  a  situation,  a  commander’s  ability 
to  focus  dibits  on  the  most  critical  problems  first 
can  greatly  enhance  the  people's  perception  of  the 
reconstruction  effurL  Obviously,  unit  immersion  in 
the  AO  can  help  to  identify  the  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems.  but  it  also  can  inject  a  sense  of  empathy  and 
urgency  into  the  reconstruction  process.  Soldiers 
immersed  in  the  same  environment  suffer  from  the 
same  shortcomings  as  the  people  they  are  helping: 
Lack  of  electricity,  absence  of  drinking  w  ater,  raw 
sewage  flowing  in  the  streets,  and  traffic  congestion 
caused  by  fuel  lines  all  directly  affect  the  Soldiers' 
lives  too.  They  arc  therefore  more  motivated  to 
conect  the  problems,  and  do  so  in  a  prioritized 
fashion  that  promotes  “citizen-driven,  bottom-up 
economic  activity."'* 

While  we  never  consciously  want  our  Soldiers 
to  suffer,  being  able  to  relate  to  the  local  people 
helps  tremendously  in  earning  their  respect.  Just 
as  leaders  lead  by  example  within  our  Army,  they 
need  to  lead  by  example  in  their  neighborhoods 
during  the  move  to  stability.  Many  Iraqis  logically 
questioned  why  a  superpower  could  not  provide 
generators  to  restore  their  electricity.  What  percep¬ 
tion  would  it  foster  if  we  lived  in  an  isolated  base 
camp  equipped  with  running  water  and  powered 
by  generators  while  we  left  the  civilians  to  suffer 
in  isolation?  Shadid's  interviews  suggest  that  this 
very  behavior  fueled  hatred  of  Americans  among 
many  Iraqis.'* 

In  Mosul,  vve  lived  among  the  people  so  we 
could  focus  on  real  problems.  Unit  leaders  sought 
out  government  leader,  who  were  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  city's  infrastructure,  and  together 
they  assessed  the  problems.  Leaders  didn't  have 
to  try  to  understand  the  problems  from  an  outside 
perspective;  immersion  gave  them  insight  and,  at 
the  same  time,  legitimized  their  efforts.  Leaders 
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helped  lead  and  focus  the  efforts 
of  government  employees  with 
the  support  of  the  neighborhood 
residents.  Upon  determining  an 
appropriate  course  of  action,  the 
leaders  provided  resources  to  sup¬ 
port  the  implementation  of  the  host 
nation's  solutions. 

The  people  of  Al  Mnnsour.  a 
middle  class  neighborhood  in  our 
AO.  lived  without  running  water 
for  long  stretches  of  time.  Our  com¬ 
pany  CP  was  sen  iced  by  the  same 
pipeline  and  we  received  water 
only  intermittently.  First  Platoon 
was  responsible  for  patrolling  Al 
Mnnsour  and  its  Soldiers  became 
acutely  aware  of  the  water  situation 
as  everyone  complained  to  them 
during  their  patrols.  Ostensibly,  it 
seemed  that  the  solution  was  tied  to 
a  large  water  lower  that  sat  atop  a 
hill  in  die  center  of  A I  Mnnsour.  so  this  was  where  we 
focused  our  efforts  initially.  We  sought  out  the  head 
of  die  city’s  water  department  and  took  him  to  the 
tower  for  an  assessment.  He  explained  in  laymen’s 
terms  how  he  would  rectify  the  situation  by  fixing 
the  pump  at  the  base  of  the  water  tower.  Having 
personally  attended  his  briefing.  I  felt  confident  that 
we  could  restore  water  flow  quickly. 

First  Platoon  continued  patrolling  duough  the 
area,  and  its  platoon  lender  told  the  people  what  we 
were  doing  to  fix  their  problem.  They  all  seemed 
pleased  that  we  were  trying  to  help.  Problems  arose, 
however,  when  we  saw  no  developments  over  the 
next  week.  The  patrols  targeted  the  water  tower  spe¬ 
cifically  to  check  on  progress  and  provide  oversight, 
but  they  never  saw  any  workers.  The  people  in  the 
neighborhood  questioned  our  efforts  and  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  we  were  really  going  to  help  them. 
Thc  situation  was  tenuous  because  saying  you  will 
do  something  and  not  following  through  can  have 
a  severely  detrimental  impact  on  your  relationship 
with  the  people.  .As  F.M  3-07  notes:  "Psychologi¬ 
cally,  the  populace  must  lie  assured  continuously 
and  effectively  that  conditions  arc  becoming  better 
to  counter  insurgent  propaganda."1' 

After  a  week  without  any  action  on  the  lower,  I 
returned  to  the  water  department  to  speak  with  one 


of  the  engineers.  I  was  armed  with  many  details  pro¬ 
vided  by  First  Platoon’s  routine  patrols  of  the  area. 
An  engineer  explained  that  the  man  I  had  spoken 
with  didn’t  know  what  he  was  talking  about  and 
that  the  water  lower  had  not  been  operational  in  20 
years — water  arrived  in  Al  Man  sour  via  a  pipeline. 
The  real  problem  was  that  Al  Mansour  was  at  the 
end  of  the  pipeline  and  that  people  in  other  neigh¬ 
borhoods  were  adjusting  valves  illegally  to  divert 
water  for  themselves.  By  the  tune  the  water  arrived 
at  Al  Mansour.  the  water  pressure  was  played  out. 

As  a  result  of  our  discovery,  we  recommended  to 
brigade  headquarters  that  we  remove  the  head  of  the 
water  department  and  replace  him  with  a  man  who 
the  Iraqi  engineers  felt  would  be  the  best  choice.  The 
new  head  developed  a  city-wide  plan  for  controlling 
the  pipeline  by  placing  locked  cages  over  the  valves 
and  monitoring  them  routinely.  We  offered  support 
by  adding  the  valve  locations  to  our  patrol  routes, 
and  within  a  week  Al  Mansour  had  running  water 
for  6  hours  each  day.  ITirough  direct  oversight,  fre¬ 
quent  patrols,  and  constant  conversations  with  our 
Iraqi  neighbors,  we  developed  a  temporary  solution 
that  directly  improved  the  lives  of  many  Iraqi  civil¬ 
ians.  Our  ability  to  affect  the  situation  only  came 
through  the  habitual  relationship  First  Platoon  had 
developed  with  the  water  workers  and  the  people 
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of  Al  Mansour.  Walking  across  the  street  from  the 
platoon  CP  to  the  neighborhood  was  central  to  this 
relationship.  We  gave  the  Iraqi  engineers  a  sense  of 
urgency,  provided  oversight  of  how  Coalition  funds 
were  being  used,  and  helped  to  put  the  right  person 
at  the  helm  of  the  government  agency. 

Defeating  the  Enemy 

It  is  necessary  to  rebuild  the  host  nation's  infra¬ 
structure  in  order  to  restore  stability,  but  establish¬ 
ing  a  secure  environment  is  essential  if  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  to  progress.  U.S.  forces  should  provide  a 
“safe  and  secure  environment  at  the  local  level  and 
continuously  (build  |  on  the  incremental  success."1 
Immersed  units  can  enhance  safety  and  security  by 
maintaining  a  dispersed  footprint  from  which  they 
conduct  multiple  patrols.  These  patrols  can  provide 
a  constant  deterrent  and  can  rapidly  converge  on  a 
critical  location  in  the  AO. 

blinding  the  insurgency.  Insurgents  maintain 
constant  surveillance  on  Soldiers'  activities.  In 
the  absence  of  countermeasures,  they  cun  easily 
determine  when  Soldiers  are  on  patrol  and  when 
they  are  not.  They  can  then  adjust  their  activities 
accordingly  to  conceal  any  illicit  behavior  and 
appear  innocent  when  Soldiers  arc  present.  We  can 
defeat  this  surveillance  if  \vc  establish  a  constant 
presence  that  gives  the  enemy  no  opportunity  for 
activity.  Continuous  patrolling  along  varied  routes 
at  varied  times,  combined  with  a  permanent  com¬ 
mand  post  providing  constant  surveillance  in  the 
neighborhood,  can  deter  enemy  activity. 

Maintaining  a  CP  eliminates  the  overhead 
associated  with  movement  to  and  from  the  AO. 
Because  the  company  handles  mission  coordina¬ 
tion.  platoons  can  conduct  more  patrols  with  greater 
flexibility.  With  no  need  to  coordinate  boundary 
crossing  or  external  support,  a  patrol  leader  simply 
has  to  walk  out  the  door  with  his  unit  and  a  radio. 
Small-unit  leaders  maintain  personal  initiative. 
They  can  still  ad|ust  patrols  based  on  the  situa¬ 
tion.  as  they  must  be  able  to  do  to  seize  otherwise 
fleeting  opportunities.  By  contrast,  operating  from 
a  large  forward  operating  base  (FOB)  makes  us 
overly  reliant  on  vehicles  and  allows  the  enemy  to 
monitor  our  activity.  Regardless  of  how  much  we 
v  ary  our  routes  and  routines,  all  our  missions  will 
be  canalized  to  the  limited  number  of  roads  leading 
to  and  from  the  FOB.  The  enemy  only  has  to  have 


a  single  operator  with  a  cell  phone  at  each  exit  to 
monitor  our  activity.  In  this  environment,  the  enemy 
can  always  determine  when  Soldiers  are  coming: 
he  will  have  ample  time  to  hide  his  activity,  and  we 
will  never  be  able  to  catch  him. 

Of  equal  importance,  the  enemy  can  affect  our 
planning  and  thought  processes  by  keeping  us  off 
balance.  If  we  arc  forced  to  use  a  limited  number  of 
roads  into  and  out  of  our  AOs,  the  enemy  can  target 
these  with  lEDs.  the  deadliest  and  most  effective 
weapon  in  their  arsenal.  We  play  into  their  hands 
by  exposing  ourselves  to  this  weapon,  which  has 
accounted  for  55  percent  of  U.S.  military  deaths 
in  Iraq. 11  If  msuigcnts  know  when  we  come  and 
go  and  along  which  routes,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  hit  us  successfully.  Reducing  our 
reliance  on  vehicles  will  give  the  enemy  fewer 
opportunities  to  attack  us.  When  units  live  in  their 
AOs.  logistics  distribution  is  the  only  mission  that 
requires  mounted  activity,  and  even  this  mission  can 
be  controlled  to  minimize  the  threat  of  lEDs. 

Massing  combat  power.  Unit  immersion  also 
enables  leaders  to  mass  combat  power  at  the 
decisive  point  in  a  mission.  Units  dispersed  at 
multiple  locations  throughout  an  AO  can  maneu¬ 
ver  quickly  to  support  each  other  because  a  unit  in 
contact  doesn't  have  to  wail  for  help  from  a  squad 
dispatched  from  a  single  headquarters  15  blocks 
away.  “Dispersed"  is  really  a  misleading  term: 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  of  the  company's 
combat  power  is  forward-deployed.  Although  it 
takes  coordination  and  practice,  subordinate  units 
can  converge  on  a  single  location  very  rapidly  from 
various  locations. 

The  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment’s  recent 
experiences  in  Tal  Afar  support  this  claim.  One  of 
the  Regiment's  battalion  commanders  has  explained 
how  the  Regiment  operated  from  29  distinct  check¬ 
points  dispcn.cd  through  the  city,  a  deployment  that 

It  is  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
host  nation's  infrastructure  in 
order  to  restore  stability, 
but  establishing  a  secure 
environment  is  essential  if 
reconstruction  is  to  progress. 
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gave  them  "great  agility  to  attaek  from  two  or  three 
patrul  bases  instead  of  predictably  rolling  out  of  the 
front  gale  of  [their]  base.",M  This  ability  is  critical 
because  intelligence  about  insurgent  activity  is  time- 
sensitive.  There  may  not  be  time  to  muster  units, 
load  vehicles,  and  move  to  the  designated  locution. 
If  Soldiers  arc  on  patrol  or  in  their  dispersed  CPs, 
thc\r  can  move  dismounted  along  separate  avenues 
of  approach  to  mass  combat  power  without  being 
detected  by  the  enemy. 

During  one  mission.  B/ 1-502  cordoned  off  a 
section  in  the  crowded  Mosul  market  to  search  for 
weapons.  We  infiltrated  the  entire  company  from 
three  separate  CP  locutions  along  eight  different 
dismounted  and  one  mounted  avenues  of  approach 
to  arrive  simultaneously  and  maintain  die  clement  of 
surprise.  Knowing  how  crowded  each  route  would 
be,  knowing  travel  times  along  separate  routes,  and 
knowing  which  routes  supported  movement  without 
arousing  suspicion  were  critically  important  planning 
factors.  We  successfully  moved  100  Soldiers  into  a 
confined  area  without  lipping  our  hand.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  mission  lay  not  in  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  weapons  confiscated,  but  in  the  surprised 
faces  of  die  locals  who  looked  up  to  find  themselves 
surruunded.  They  quickly  understood  what  our  forces 
were  capable  of  and  what  it  meant  to  the  potential 
for  conducting  illegal  activity  in  the  urea. 

Counterinsurgent  leaders  also  need  the  ability  to 
respond  immediately  to  threat  activity.  If  Soldiers 
live  in  the  AO.  they  do  not  have  to  be  called  on  the 
radio  to  alert  them  to  the  situation:  most  will  have 
heard  or  seen  an  incident  firsthand  and  will  already 
be  prepared  to  move  as  orders  are  disseminated. 


Moreover.  Soldiers  become  aware  of  much  more 
activity.  Incidents  that  cannot  be  heard  or  seen 
from  an  FOB,  and  would  thus  go  unnoticed,  will 
he  within  earshot  of  a  CP  or  visible  from  rooftop 
surveillance  posts.  Soldiers  can  react  right  away  to 
restore  order  and  perhaps  catch  those  responsible. 
Consider  the  perception  of  the  local  populace  if  no 
one  responded  to  an  illegal  act  and  contrast  that  with 
a  rapid,  overt  response  by  Soldiers  with  whom  the 
people  are  already  familiar.  Proximity  enables  units 
to  aggressively  influence  threat  activity. 

Defeating  the  enemy  constitutes  only  part  of 
mission  success.  Units  must  address  all  tenets  of 
stability  operations  simultaneously  us  they  transi¬ 
tion  from  combat  operations,  because  that  is  the 
best  time  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  local 
populace  and  to  assert  governmental  control.  To 
prevent  a  protracted  war  against  a  firmly  embed¬ 
ded  threat  element,  we  must  keep  the  insurgency 
from  developing  by  maintaining  constant  pres¬ 
ence  and  authority  in  transition.  We  must  be  in  the 
back  alleys  and  coffee  shops  where  an  insurgency 
breeds.  We  must  provide  the  authority  that  discour¬ 
ages  looting  and  other  crimes  that  demoralize  an 
otherwise  neutral  population,  that  builds  resent¬ 
ment  against  our  forces,  and  that  increases  the 
disgruntlement  that  fuels  an  insurgency.  Immers¬ 
ing  tactical  units  into  their  AOs  is  the  best  way  for 
Soldiers  to  learn  the  AO.  build  relationships  with 
the  people,  identify  priorities  for  making  overt 
improvements,  and  take  the  fight  to  any  threat  cle¬ 
ment  that  exposes  itself.  Immersion,  in  short,  is  the 
most  effective  means  to  address  all  dimensions  of 
a  stability  operation.  MR 
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Employment  of  Suicide  Bombing  During  the  1980s: 
The  Theological,  Political,  and  Operational 
Development  of  a  New  Tactic 

Cuptuin  Daniel  Iklnur,  U_S.  Army 
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The  shahid  (martyr)  can 
he  compared  to  a  candle 
whose  jab  it  is  to  hunt 
out  and  gel  extinguishcil 
in  order  to  shed  light  for 
(he  benefit  of  others.  The 
shahada  (martyrs  I  a  tv  the 
candles  of  society.  They 
bum  themselves  out  and 
illuminate  society.  If  they 
do  not  shed  their  light,  no 

organization  can  shine. 

-IraiUnAjaiaWi 

MwaMunha'ii1 

Civilization  does  not 
mean  that  you  Idee  a 
rocket  with  a  stick  ora 
let-fighter  with  a  kite,  ora 
worship  with  a  sailboat. . . . 
One  must  face  force  with 
equal  or  superior  force.  If 
it  is  legitimate  to  defend 
sell  and  land  and  destiny 
then  all  means  of  self- 
defense  arc  legitimate. 

-L«unMBA»ah<U/i 

HuisanPulUluH 
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THE  POST-4)/ 1 1  Western  world  seems  to  regard  suicide  bombing  as  a 
traditional  Islamic  phenomenon  in  which  repressed,  underprivileged 
Muslims  act  out  their  frustrations  by  exploding  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
civilians.  This  is,  however,  a  misperception.  The  shahada  are  not  merely 
frustrated  human  bombs  embracing  a  time-honored  tradition.  Use  of  the 
tactic  by  I  lamas  and  other  Palestinian  groups,  by  Jcmniah  Islamiyah  in  the 
Philippines,  and  most  recently  by  members  of  the  Fedaycen  Saddam,  might 
seem  to  suggest  that  suicide  bombing  ts  somehow  embedded  in  Arab  and 
Islamic  culture,  but  it  isn’t.  When  Hezbollah  adopted  the  tactic  in  1983,  it 
was  the  uniqueness  of  the  method  that  in  many  ways  directed  the  world’s 
attention  toward  the  newly  formed  group.' 

Hezbollah’s  initial  suicide  bombings  had  little  precedent  in  Arab.  Islamic, 
and  even  world  history.  In  1983,  an  attack  in  which  the  attacker  killed  himself 
while  killing  others  was  simply  extraordinary.  According  to  Jeffrey  Goldberg, 
"The  organization  [Hezbollah]  virtually  invented  the  multipronged  terror 
attack  when,  early  on  the  morning  of  23  October  1983,  it  synchronized  the 
suicide  bombing,  in  Beirut,  of  the  United  States  Marine  barracks  and  an 
apartment  building  housing  a  contingent  of  French  peacekeepers.  Those 
attacks  occurred  )ust  20  seconds  apart.  Three  hundred  Multi-National  Farce 
( MNF)  soldiers  perished  in  the  twin  attacks.  This  use  of  suicide  bombing  as 
a  military’,  highly  organized,  effective  tactic  set  Hezbollah  apart  from  other 
extremist  organizations,  both  Islamic  and  non-lslamic. 

Had  Hezbollah's  bombing  missions  been  simply  its  signature  method  of 
attack  (as  other  I cmirist  groups  in  the  1980s  had  signature  attacks),  the  tactic 
w  ould  be  worthy  of  historical  exploration  only  as  an  anomaly.  Indeed,  many 
authors  do  not  view  Hezbollah’s  suicide  attacks  as  noteworthy.  Ann  Mayer, 
for  example,  claims  that  other  Islamic  organizations  and  terrorist  gniups 
throughout  the  world  used  similar  tactics  to  secure  similar  political  goals.' 
If  the  Western  press  gives  Hezbollah  any  thought  at  all.  it  is  only  to  consider 
it  a  Shi’ite  terrorist  group  with  tics  to  Iran,  and  part  of  a  highly  irrational 
and  dangerous  pan-lslamtc  threat.  When  Hezbollah  actually  earned  out  its 
suicide  attacks.  Western  reporters  saw  little  more  than  the  “villainy”  of  the 
perpetrators."  But  other  Islamic  groups  before  Hezbollah  did  not  use  suicide 
bombing  in  the  1980s.  so  the  supposedly  inherent  villainy  of  the  Islamic 
threat  docs  not  sufficiently  explain  Hezbollah's  move  to  suicide  bombing. 

Any  theological  dimension  that  might  give  suicide  bombing  a  veneer  of 
legitimacy  also  tended  to  he  discounted.  Even  many  Arab  w  rilers  dismissed 
the  Islamic  rationale  behind  Muslim  extremism  and  labeled  groups  such  as 
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U.S.  Marines  search  through  Ions  of  rubble  for  their  missing  comrades  after  their 
barracks  were  destroyed  by  a  Hezbollah  suicide  bomber.  23  October  1983.  239 
Marines  were  killed  in  the  blast. 


Hezbollah  "misguided"  in  their 
proclamations  of  jihad.  The 
Lebanese  writer  Saad-Ghor- 
aycb  is  one  of  those  skeptics. 

He  believes  Hezbollah’s  claims 
to  Islamic  inspiration  result 
from  a  complicated  moral 
utilitarianism  in  which  all 
actions  can  be  justified  in  an 
Islamic  framework."  However. 

Muhammad  Hussein  Fadlallah. 

Hezbollah’s  spiritual  guide 
(and  a  supporter  of  its  suicide 
bombings),  took  a  resolute 
stand  against  the  organization's 
use  of  kidnapping.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  Hezbollah  did  not  use 
Shi'a  Islam  to  justify  just  any 
action  and  that  its  theological 
justification  of  suicide  bomb¬ 
ing  was  well  thought-out  and 
truly  believed." 

None  of  these  explanations  suffice  to  explain 

Hezbollah’s  employment  of  suicide  bombing.  The 

specific,  rational  choice  of  suicide  bombing  as  a 

militarily  effective,  theologically  justified  means 

to  achieve  political  ends  distinguished  Hezbollah 

from  any  other  group  in  the  1 980*.  For  that  reason. 

Hezbollah’s  suicide  bombing  warrants  systematic 

historical  study. 

• 

Theological  Underpinnings  of 
Self-Destruction 

As  a  result  of  the  Iranian  Revolution  and  subse¬ 
quent  hostage  crisis,  the  suicide  bombing  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  barracks  in  Lebanon,  and  Hezbollah's  seizure 
and  execution  of  Western  hostages,  the  Western 
world  regards  Islam  as  an  extreme  and  irrational 
religion  and  sees  Shi  ’ilc  Islam  os  even  more  extreme 
than  Sunni  Islam.  However,  for  many  centuries  the 
Shi’ites  concerned  themselves  mostly  with  sur¬ 
vival  in  a  Sunni-dominated  world:  “For  centuries 
it  [Shi'ism]  cultivated  the  ideal  of  suffering  and 
endurance.  T  he  Shi'ite  prototype  was  that  of  the  qui¬ 
etly  enduring  martyr  (shahiif)  and  not  the  insurgent 
revolutionary.’’1"  The  suicide  bomber,  "chaperoned 
by  a  cleric  and  operationally  supplied  and  directed 
by  a  Hizbullah  agent.”  was  a  far  cry  from  the  passive 
sulTcrer  that  marked  most  of  Shi'ite  history." 


The  most  important  religious  event  on  the  Shi'ite 
calendar  occurs  during  the  first  1 0  days  of  the  month 
of  Muharram,  when  Shi  ites  celebrate  the  lives 
and  mourn  the  deaths  of  their  greatest  martyrs.  On 
Ashura,  the  1 0th  day  of  Muharram,  Shi  ites  march 
through  the  streets  of  their  cities,  many  flagellat¬ 
ing  themselves  and  weeping  to  mourn  the  death 
of  Imam  Hussein,  w  hom  they  rcgaid  as  the  third 
legitimate  successor  to  Muhammad.  The  crowds 
bemoan  Hussein’s  death  and  Shi'ite  oppresston.1- 
Shi'itcs  believe  Hussein  died  a  martyr  to  uphold 
"justice  against  oppression."11 

In  the  past.  Shi'ites  respected  and  mourned  Hus¬ 
sein.  but  did  not  feel  compelled  to  emulate  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Believing  that  rightful  rule  vanished  from 
earth  with  the  "occultation”  (disappearance  from 
view  I  of  the  Hidden  Imam  in  874,  they  aw  aited  the 
day  when  the  Imam  would  return  to  liberate  them 
and  establish  God’s  rule  on  earth.  Until  then,  they 
employed  laqlyvu  (dissimulation),  practicing  as 
Sunnis  in  public  and  hiding  their  Shi’ite  identity  so 
the  Hidden  Imam  would  have  a  cadre  of  followers 
to  help  establish  God’s  rule  on  earth. 

In  a  sense,  taqivya  represented  the  imams' 
desires  to  achieve  an  ideal  Islamic  polity,  if  not 
by  launching  the  revolution  contingent  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  Hidden  Imam  as  the  leader  of  the 
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community,  then  at  least  by  preparing  the  way  for 
such  an  insurrection  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime, 
Shi’itcs  avoided  enmity  by  not  publicly  expressing 
their  opinions  about  the  shortcomings  of  Muslim 
governments.14 

For  Shi'itcs.  religion  and  politics  remained 
separate.  True  political  power  belonged  only  to 
God  and  the  Hidden  Imam;  all  temporal  power 
was  usurped  and  false.  Shi’ite  imams  accommo¬ 
dated  political  rulers  out  of  necessity,  but  remained 
mostly  outside  of  politics.  They  and  their  followers 
mis  trusted  politics  as  a  human  endeavor  and  rarely 
used  war  as  a  political  tool.  As  author  John  Kelsay 
explains.  “The  idea  that  wars  should  be  fought  for 
'secular'  purposes — for  example,  the  defense  of  a 
nation-state  (as  opposed  to  a  stale  defined  in  Islamic 
terms) — is  viewed  with  some  suspicion,  as  opening 
the  door  to  indiscriminate  resort  to  and  conduct  of 
war."' '  Any  military  activity  to  attain  political  goals, 
let  alone  suicide  bombing,  was  outside  the  canon 
of  accepted  Shi'itc  thought. 

Although  their  Sunni  enemies  persecuted  them 
after  the  occultation.  the  Shi'itcs  had  a  traditional 
abhorrence  of  suicide.  A  Shi’itc  story  relates  how  one 
group  of  persecuted  Shi'itcs  discussed  moss  suicide 
as  a  way  out  of  their  predicament,  but  rejected  the 
idea.  One  of  them  was  quoted  as  saying:  “By  God,  if 
I  knew  that  my  suicide  would  free  me  of  my  sin  and 
reconcile  roc  with  my  Lord,  then  I  would  kill  myself? 
But."  he  continued,  "what  was  permitted  of  the  Isra¬ 
elites  was — regrettably — denied  the  Muslims.'"'1 

New  Shi’itc  thought  that  emerged  from  Iraq's 
Najaf  seminaries  and  from  Iran  in  the  1960s  chal¬ 
lenged  Shi'itc  quietism  and  political  disengagement. 
Contemporary  thinkers  asserted  that  remembering 
the  sacrifices  of  martyrs  was  not  enough;  only  by 
achieving  martyrdom  oneself  could  one  help  bring 
about  the  coming  of  the  Hidden  Imam.1'  This  claim 
effectively  politicized  Shi’ism.  ending  its  quiet¬ 
ism.  Inspired  hv  clerics  such  as  Sayycd  Ruholtah 
Mousnvi  Khomeini  of  Iran  and  Musa  al  Sadr  of 
Lebanon,  a  people  that  had  thrived  on  their  own 
afflictions  now  espoused  a  revolutionary  ideology  of 
activism.  Other  leaders  soon  used  Khomeini's  and 
Sadr's  ideas  to  justify  suicide  bombing  as  well. 

ITic  ideology  that  led  to  the  Iranian  Revolution 
de-emphasi/ed  taqiyya  and  politicized  shahadat 
(martyrdom).  According  to  Khomeini,  “stating 
the  right  is  obligatory,"  even  when  doing  so  put 


a  believer  in  danger  and  was  unlikely  to  effect 
change."  In  fact,  the  entire  focus  of  Shi'ism 
changed  with  these  revolutionary’  thinkers.  No 
longer  was  one  to  protect  oneself  through  taqiyya; 
now.  one  was  obliged  to  die  a  martyr  unless  Islam 
would  gam  nothing  through  one's  death. 

This  was  a  paradigm  shift.  The  new  Shi'itc  doc¬ 
trine  said:  “| Dissimulation  is  a  personal  affair, 
and  |  it |  pertains  to  individuals  placed  in  a  position 
of  weakness  in  the  face  of  powerful  enemies;  they 
dissimulate  insofar  as  they  consider  that  if  dissimu¬ 
lation  is  not  made,  not  only  do  they  lose  their  lives, 
but  also  no  positive  advantage  is  derived  from  their 
being  killed  | italics  added).'"* 

Contemporary  thinkers 
asserted  that  remembering 
the  sacrifices  of  martyrs  was 
not  enough;  only  by  achieving 
martyrdom  oneself  could  one 
help  bring  about  the  coming 
of  the  Hidden  Imam. 


After  the  Iranian  Revolution,  the  defense  of 
political  Shi'ism  became  paramount.  Shi’itcs  put 
protection  of  the  ideals  of  the  Iranian  Revolution 
ahead  of  self-protection.  Khomeini  believed  that 
protecting  the  ideals  of  the  revolution  would  bring 
about  the  Hidden  Imam's  arrival. 

Formerly,  Shi'itcs  had  looked  upon  the  call  to 
jihad  with  skepticism.  War  for  self-defense  was 
always  permitted,  but  more  traditional  Shi'itc 
thinkers  preferred  to  look  at  such  a  war  as  defaa 
(defense),  not  jihad. Only  the  Hidden  Imam  could 
declare  jihad  when  he  came  out  from  occultation.'’1 
Khomeini  agreed  that  defensive  wars  are  defaa,  not 
phad:  however,  he  lowered  the  threshold  for  such 
military  actions  and  said  participation  in  them  was 
mandatory  for  true  believers: 

•  “If  the  enemy  invades  the  cities  of  Moslems 
and  their  borders,  it  is  obligatory  for  all  Moslems 
to  defend  those  by  any  means  possible,  forsaking 
life  and  belongings.  And  in  this  case  the  permission 
of  the  religious  ruler  is  not  needed. 
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Muu  al-Sadf  with  members  o(  his  community  in  Beirut 
Sadr  ostablishod  tho  Amal  movement  which  playod  a 
major  role  in  Lebanon’s  1975-90  civil  war  before  the 
creation  of  Hezbollah. 


in  an  effort  to  mobilize  Shi'itcs  to  seek  greater 
political  power  and  fairer  treatment.  Sadr's  follow¬ 
ers  did  not  subscribe  to  the  radical  ideas  espoused 
by  Khomeini,  they  "wonted  improved  material  con¬ 
ditions.  government  protection,  equal  opportunity, 
and  a  better  future  for  their  children. However, 
by  including  political  and  religious  goals  in  a  single 
sphere  of  action.  Sadr,  like  Khomeini,  declared  that 
a  theologically  legitimate  defense  by  “any  means 
possible"  was  a  political  affair,  and  acceptable. 
Fighting  for  justice  now  instead  of  waiting  for 
justice  later,  when  the  Hidden  Inuim  reappeared, 
became  a  Shi'a  mantra  in  Lebanon/'  According 
to  Gillcs  Kcpel.  an  expert  on  the  modern  Middle 
East.  “|Sadr|  turned  Hussein's  martyrdom  into  the 
doctrinal  template  for  a  general  mobilization  against 
social  injustice,  w  hich  for  the  first  time  raised  the 
despised  Shi'itcs  of  Lebanon  to  the  level  of  a  real 
political  force  by  giving  them  a  sense  of  personal 
dignity."5*  Sadr  created  a  politicized  Shi'ite  move¬ 
ment  in  Lebanon  before  the  Iranian  Revolution 
occurred.  Then,  in  l')7S.  he  disappeared. 

Sadr's  disappearance,  like  Hussein's  martyrdom, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  resistance  against  occupation 
and  control  of  Lebanon  by  foreign  powers.  The 
charged  political  atmosphere  he  had  created  and  the 
political  vacuum  left  by  his  disappearance  became  a 
fertile  breeding  ground  for  Khomeini's  revolution¬ 
ary’  ideas.  A  new  group  of  Shi'ite  activists  formed 
Hezbollah,  the  “Party  of  God."  They  developed  a 
doctrine  in  w  hich  self-martynlom  through  suicide 
bombing  for  the  sake  of  political  gain  became 
the  ultimate  expression  of  piety.  Khomeini  had 
politicized  martyrdom,  but  the  leap  from  political 
martyrdom  to  self-niartvnlom  required  considerable 
theological  development  by  Hezbollah's  clerics/ 

Hezbollah  developed  a  doctrine  of  suicide  bomb¬ 
ing  and  put  it  to  great  use  militarily  and  politically 
in  defeating  w  hat  it  perceived  to  be  foreign  invaders 
of  Lebanon.  But  while  the  need  that  gave  rise  to  the 
tactic  was  clearly  political.  Hezbollah  developed  the 
doctrine  ofself-martyrdom  within  the  framework  of 
the  highly  politicized  Shi  ‘tie  jurisprudence  emanat¬ 
ing  from  Iran.  Hezbollah’s  connection  to  the  Iranian 
revolutionary'  clencs  and  in  particular  Khomeini  is 
evident  in  its  Open  Letter  of  1  ‘>S5:  “We.  the  sons 
of  Hizb  Allah’s  nation,  whose  vanguard  God  has 
given  victory’  in  Iran  and  which  has  established  the 
nucleus  of  the  wurld’s  central  Islamic  state,  abide  by 


•  If  the  Moslems  fear  that  the  foreigners  have 
a  plot  to  subjugate  their  cities,  cither  directly  or 
through  their  agents,  from  outside  or  laside.  it  is 
obligatory  that  they  defend  the  Islamic  countries 
by  any  means  possible. 

•  If,  within  the  Islamic  countries,  plots  huve 
been  laid  by  foreigners,  with  the  fear  that  they 
may  dominate  Islamic  countries,  it  is  obligatory’  for 
Moslems  to  foil  their  plot  by  any  means  possible 
and  to  obstruct  the  spread  of  their  influence.""’ 

The  mere  premonition  that  foreigners  might 
overly  influence,  let  alone  attack,  an  Islamic  slutc 
justified  using  “any  means  possible"  to  fight  them. 
Shi’ ism  had  once  been  a  religion  of  private  belief, 
but  in  the  hands  of  Khomeini,  it  became  a  religion 
w  ith  political  goals.  According  to  Khomeini,  cler¬ 
ics  should  run  all  government  functions  and  there 
should  be  no  separation  of  religion  and  politics/1 

In  Lebanon,  Musa  al  Sadr  also  politicized  Shi ‘ism 
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ihc  orders  of  a  single  wise  and  just  command  cur¬ 
rently  embodied  in  ihc  supreme  Ayatollah  Ruhollah 
al-Musavi  al-Khomeini - 

Even  so,  a  doctrine  of  suicide  bombing  required 
a  significant  leap  from  the  Iranian  culture  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom.  Ayatollah  Mortcza  Mutaharri.  who  helped 
inspire  the  Iranian  Revolution,  has  explained  the 
difficulty  in  developing  a  theological  rationale  for 
suicide  bombing.  In  defining  suicide  and  shahadat 
in  an  Islamic  treatise.  Mutaharri  illuminates  the 
oxymoromc  nature  of  suicide  bombing:  “Self- 
murder:  In  this  case,  the  death  iLself  constitutes  a 
crime,  and  hence,  it  is  the  worst  Kind  of  death  [ital¬ 
ics  added).  Suicidal  deaths  and  the  deaths  of  those 
who  are  killed  in  motor  accidents  because  of  their 
own  fault  come  under  this  category.  The  same  is 
the  case  of  the  death  of  those  who  arc  killed  while 
committing  a  crime.  But  shahadat  is  the  death  of  a 
person  who.  in  spite  of  being  fully  conscious  of  the 
risks  involved,  willingly  faces  them  for  the  sake  of 
a  sacred  cause,  or.  as  the  Qur'an  says,  fi  sabil  Allah 
(in  the  way  of  God)."1* 

According  to  Mutaharri.  suicide  was  the  worst 
kind  of  death  and  martyrdom  the  best.  This  assertion 
posed  a  quandary  for  Hezbollah's  theologians,  so 
Fadlallah  developed  a  theological  argument  based 
on  the  politicization  of  martyrdom  that  overcame 
Shi'ite  prohibitions  against  suicide. 

During  the  Lebanese  Civil  War.  Fadlallah  under¬ 
went  a  profound  religious  transformation  when  the 
town  in  which  he  worked  was  shelled  for  days  by 
the  Maronitcs.  In  his  1976  A!  Islam  wa  Mantai/  al 
Quwa  (Islam  and  the  Logic  of  Force),  Fadlallah 
argues  for  strength  and  force  to  establish  justice. 
He  says  that  without  power.  Shi'itcs  could  neither 
spread  the  words  of  God  nor  uplift  His  people; 
therefore,  God  loved  all  who  used  violence  to  fight 
for  Flis  sake.  This  use  of  violence  in  the  name  of 
Islam  did  noL  however,  include  suicide  bombing.’1 
Fadlallah ‘s  understanding  was  more  in  line  with 
that  of  Khomeini.  Sadr,  and  the  other  revolutionary 
clerics  of  the  time.  He  w  ould  need  other  sources  of 
inspiration  to  develop  a  sound  theological  argument 
to  permit  suicide  bombing. 

Shi 'ism  recognizes  reason  as  a  source  of  Islamic 
jurisprudence.’1  I'his  tradition  paved  the  way  for 
Fadlallah ‘s  theological  justification  of  suicide 
bombing.  As  did  Khomeini.  Fadlallah  subscribed  to 
the  notion  that  any  means  was  justified  when  fight¬ 


ing  in  defense.  This  was  an  extraordinary  notion, 
but  one  shared  by  many.  According  to  Abdulaziz 
Abdulhusscin  Sachcdina.  “When  unbelief  threatens 
the  existence  of  faith  . . .  even  customary  rules  of 
warfare  may  be  suspended.'”*  Fadlallah  asserted 
that  this  belief  was  not  so  dilYcrcnt  than  one  held 
by  many  in  the  West.  According  to  Fadlallah,  the 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  with  their 
vast  tolls  of  human  life,  were  examples  of  the 
belief  by  many  that  desperation  justifies  the  use 
of  weapons  not  customarily  accepted  as  normal  in 
warfare." 

Fadlallah  proclaimed  that  Lebanon's  occupation 
by  foreign  powers,  most  importantly  the  MNF  and 
the  Israelis,  and  the  attempt  by  those  foreigners 
to  preserve  a  Christian-dominated  government  in 
Lebanon,  created  a  defensive  situation  in  which  all 
means  of  warfare  were  legitimate.  Hezbollah  went 
even  further  than  Khomeini.  In  iLs  Open  Letter  it 
called  the  resistance  a  jihad  instead  of  just  a  defaa/1 
As  a  resulL  it  was  mandatory  for  believers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  resistance,  and  they  were  to  use  any 
means  necessary.  Martyrdom  was  the  highest  form 
of  death,  and  circumstances  required  believers  to 
commit  acts  of  martyrdom  and  self-sacrifice. 

Another  argument  held  that  because  Imam  Hus¬ 
sein  had  known  of  his  impending  martyrdom  at 
Kaibula  but  still  chose  to  fight  there,  suicide  bomb¬ 
ing  was  acceptable."  Just  as  Hussein  had  known  of 
his  impending  martyrdom,  so.  too,  w  ould  the  suicide 
bomber,  and  because  his  suicide  was  a  means  of 
jihad  against  foreign  dominance,  it  was  theologically 
acceptable.  It  was  not  really  suicide  but  warfare  in 
God’s  name:  “Suicide.”  Fadlallah  said,  “is  not  an 
absolute  value.  It  is  an  option  left  to  a  people  who 
are  without  options,  and  so  the  act  is  no  longer 
considered  suicide  but  martyrdom  in  the  name  of 
self-defense.  This  is  pan  of  the  logic  of  war.'”* 

According  to  Fadlallah.  it  was  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  not  the  suicide,  that  mattered.  Fadlallah  used 
Hussein's  death  at  Karbala,  as  well  as  Sadr's  disap¬ 
pearance,  to  provide  historical  models  of  emulation 
to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  the  young  men  who  would 
blow  themselves  up."  As  an  added  incentive,  mar¬ 
tyrs  who  died  in  a  legitimate  act  of  jihad  w  ould  go 
to  heaven  without  their  other  deeds  on  earth  being 
scrutinized  by  God.” 

It  was  die  Iranian  clerics  who  finally  cemented 
a  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  and  martyrdom  into 
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The  decision  to  use  suicide 
bombing  was  a  direct  result  of 

Hezbollah's  understanding  of 
the  weapon’s  military  value  and 

the  belief  that  such  bombings 
could  effect  political  change. 

Shi' ism.  Ali  Shariati,  whose  ideas  helped  form  the 
basis  of  the  Iranian  Revolution  and  who  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  the  Shah's  secret  police  in  1977.  wrote. 
“ Shahadat  is  an  invitation  to  all  generations,  in  all 
ages,  if  you  cannot  kill  your  oppressor,  then  die.”  " 
In  19X3.  Khomeini  called  for  Shi'ites  around  the 
world  tocontinuc  to  engage  in  acts  of  self-sacrifice 
to  ensure  the  export  of  his  Revolution.*0 

From  all  of  this.  Fadlallah  assembled  what  he 
thought  was  a  rational  argument  for  suicide  bomb¬ 
ing  based  on — 

•  The  belief  that  extraordinary  challenges  to 
Islam  authorized  the  use  of  extraordinary  measures 
to  combat  threats  to  the  faith. 

•  The  belief  that  Imam  Hussein  had  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  martyrdom. 

•  The  politicization  of  martyrdom. 

•  Khomeini's  call  for  self-sacrifice  in  order  to 
export  the  Revolution. 

Thus,  the  theological  justification  of  suicide 
bombing  was  based  on  rational  thought  within  the 
scope  of  radical  Shi'ite  jurisprudence.  This  justifica¬ 
tion  was  in  place  before  Hezbollah  sent  out  its  first 
suicide  bombers.  Even  so.  Fadlallah ‘s  justification 
of  suicide  bombing  was  not  reason  enough  to  use 
this  new  method:  it  simply  made  the  weapon  avail¬ 
able.  The  decision  to  use  suicide  bombing  was  a 
direct  result  of  Hezbollah's  understanding  of  the 
weapon’s  military  value  and  the  belief  that  such 
bombings  could  effect  political  change. 

A  Practical  Tactic 

In  October  1983.  when  Islamic  Jihad  (one  of  the 
pseudonyms  used  by  the  thcn-rclatively  unknown 
Hezbollah)  used  suicide  bombers  to  blow  up  the 
Marine  barracks  and  the  French  peacekeepers' 
compound  in  Beirut,  most  Westerners  deplored  the 
bombings  as  pointless  acts  of  violence  carried  out 


by  Muslims  intent  on  little  more  than  killing.  This 
first  impression  was  a  long  lasting  one,  and  even  as 
Hezbollah  turned  the  focus  of  its  suicide  bombings 
toward  other  targets  after  the  MNF  left  Lebanon. 
Westerners  continued  to  view  such  events  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  senseless  Islamist  fanaticism.  However. 
Hezbollah's  decision  to  use  suicide  bombing  was 
anything  but  irrational.  After  justifying  the  prac¬ 
tice  theologically,  the  group  carefully  weighed  the 
military  and  political  consequences  of  the  tactic  as 
compared  to  other  tactics  they  could  employ.  With 
a  thoughtful  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  weapon  and  the  political  goals  it  might  help 
attain.  Hezbollah  carefully  timed  suicide-bombing 
operations  to  make  their  enemies  pay  significant 
military  and  political  costs. 

Hezbollah's  leaders  identified  early  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  goals  they  hoped  to  achieve  in  Lebanon.  Abbas 
Mussawi.  the  founder  and  leader  of  Hezbollah  until 
the  Israelis  assassinated  him,  emphasized  these 
goals.  Hezbollah,  he  said,  aimed  to  "boot  colonial¬ 
ism  out  of  Lebanon,  repulse  Israel  (from  southern 
Lebanon)  and  set  up  an  Islamic  republic"  through 
armed  straggle  and  social  action.'*" 

Sayycd  Hasson  Nasrallah,  an  early  Hezbollah 
leader  who  became  the  group's  secretary  general 
after  Mussawi’s  assassination,  also  identified  the 
political  goals  of  the  movement.  In  a  1984  sermon 
he  announced:  “We  oppose  the  programs  and  plat¬ 
form  of  the  illegal  and  non-canonical  government 
of  Amin  al-Jumayyil  [Lebanon’s  president  from 
1982  to  1988)  or  any  other  military  individual 
dependent  on  the  superpowers.  We  shall  continue 
our  struggle  until  the  Al-Jumayyil  government  is 
toppled.  America,  France,  and  Israel  are  enemies 
of  Islam.  We  declare  here  that  we  follow  the  path 
of  the  Islamic  Revolution  and  do  not  accept  any 
other  government  in  Lebanon.'*" 

Clearly,  the  goals  of  removing  the  government 
and  kicking  out  foreign  powers,  though  couched  in 
the  language  of  Islam,  were  predominantly  politi¬ 
cal.  To  achieve  them.  Hezbollah  decided  to  resort 
to  arms.  According  to  Fadlallah.  the  goal  of  armed 
conflict  was  to  lift  the  yoke  of  oppression  from  the 
Shi'ites  of  Lebanon:  it  was  a  “revolt  for  their  free¬ 
dom.""  Fadlallah  declared  that  armed  conflict  would 
continue  “until  [ Israel)  leaves  the  last  border  strip."4* 
Thus.  Hezbollah's  decision  to  use  suicide  bombing 
was  a  practical  one:  The  group  believ  ed  the  tactic 
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would  be  useful  in  achieving  its  political  goafs. 

Hezbollah  demonstrated  military  pragmatism  by 
using  what  worked  and  discarding  what  did  noL 
Even  though  it  could  not  take  on  the  Israelis  in 
conventional  fighting,  the  organization  determined 
to  “face  force  with  equal  or  superior  force."**  This 
entailed  the  use  of  unconventional,  asymmetric 
tactics — specifically,  the  suicide  bomber.  When 
Israel  used  new  tactics  or  weapons  to  counter 
Hezbollah’s  tactics.  Hezbollah  developed  new. 
sometimes  more  successful  tactics  of  iLs  own.*' 
According  to  a  political  spokesman  for  the  United 
Nations  Interim  f  orce  in  Lebanon.  Hezbollah  was 
the  only  one  of  the  many  militias  in  Lebanon  that 
reviewed  its  military  actions  to  determine  what  it 
could  do  better  the  next  time  around:  "These  guys 
learn  from  their  mistakes."*  Hezbollah’s 
coastant  review  of  the  results  of  its  military 
actions  underlines  the  practicality  of  their 
military  decisionmaking.  In  short,  they  con¬ 
ducted  operations  for  their  military  value. 

Their  decision  to  use  suicide  bombing  was  a 
practical  one  based  on  the  military  capabili¬ 
ties  of  this  form  of  attack. 

Hezbollah  was  certainly  able  and  willing 
to  carry  out  other  forms  of  attack.  In  3  hours 
in  December  1 983,  in  loeatioas  fnim  Tyre  to 
Sidon  in  southern  Lebanon.  Hezbollah  (this 
time  calling  itself  the  Lebanese  National 
Resistance!  attacked  the  Israelis  with  rock¬ 
ets,  machine  guns,  grenades,  and  remotely 
controlled  roadside  bombs."  Clearly,  sui¬ 
cide  bombing  was  not  the  only  weapon  or 
tactic  Hezbollah  had  at  its  disposal:  rather, 
the  group  favored  suicide  bombing  because 
it  provided  a  number  of  military  advantages 
over  more  conventional  tactics,  such  as 
ambushes  and  grenade  attacks.  David  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Steven  Simon  provide  some  key 
insights  into  these  advantages:  "(Using  a 
suicide  truck  bomb)  meant  that  if  the  driver 
stayed  with  the  truck  bomb,  moving  it  as 
close  to  the  target  us  possible,  the  attack 
would  mavimizc  the  number  of  casualties. 

The  driver  himself  would  not  be  around 
afterward  to  name  accomplices,  minimizing 
the  damage  to  the  organization. ”‘v 

The  determined  suicide  bomber  could 
almost  always  do  some  damage  to  the 


enemy  in  his  attack.  Dressed  us  a  civilian,  not  fear¬ 
ing  death,  and  determined  to  take  as  many  of  the 
enemy  with  him  as  possible,  the  suicide  attacker 
was  tremendously  effective.  One  Israeli  general  in 
southern  Lebanon  described  it  best  when  he  said 
simply  that  suicide  bombing  "is  a  phenomenon 
which  is  hard  to  fight.’"" 

Hezbollah  was  careful  in  how  it  employed  suicide 
bombing.  Although  the  tactic  meant  that  the  attacker 
could  not  be  captured  and  give  information  to  the 
enemy,  the  attack  diminished  the  combat  power  of 
the  organization  through  the  bomber's  death.  Too 
many  suicide  attacks  that  did  not  cause  significant 
enemy  casualties  would  erode  Hezbollah’s  already 
small  numbers  while  providing  little  nuhtaiy  advan¬ 
tage.  Furthermore,  the  tactic  was  one  of  diminishing 


Sheikh  Abba*  al-Mu**awi.  founder  and  leader  of  the  Heibollah  (the 
Party  of  God)  movement,  pose*  10  July  IM5  In  front  of  a  portrait  of 
Iranian  leader  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  In  Baalbeck.  the  Iranian-backed 
Hezbollah  stronghold  in  Bekaa  Valley. 
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returns.  If  Hezbollah  used  it  too  often,  the  Israelis 
would  adapt  to  it.  and  if  the  attacks  stopped  causing 
casualties  and  yielding  political  benefits,  it  was  less 
likely  that  there  w  ould  be  a  corps  of  suicide  bomb¬ 
ers  willing  to  participate.  Fadlallah  understood  this: 
“We  believe  that  suicide  operations  should  only 
be  earned  out  if  they  can  bring  about  a  political  or 
military  change  in  proportion  to  the  passions  that 
incite  a  person  to  make  of  his  body  an  explosive 
bomb.  As  such,  the  operations  launched  by  Mos¬ 
lems  against  Israeli  intelligence  centers  in  Tyre  or 
.Vlctulla  were  successful  in  that  they  significantly 
harmed  the  Israelis.  But  the  present  circumstances 
do  not  favor  such  operations  anymore,  and  attacks 
that  only  inflict  limited  casualties  (on  the  enemy) 
and  destroy  the  building  should  not  be  encouraged, 
if  the  price  is  the  death  of  the  person  who  carries 
them  out."*' 

Hezbollah  used  suicide  bombings  in  a  limited  set 
of  circumstances  where  it  could  hope  to  make  seri¬ 
ous  gains.  Often,  Hezbollah's  judicious  use  of  the 
tactic  clearly  resulted  in  the  successful  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  political-military  goals.  The  clarity  with 
which  one  can  infer  the  intended  political-military 
ob  jectives  from  the  timing  and  success  of  individual 
attacks  testifies  to  Hezbollah's  understanding  of  the 
political  situation,  and  its  knowledge  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  and  limitations  of  the  suicide  attack. 

By  April  1983.  the  United  States  and  Israel  had 
moved  to  establish  Maronite  dominance  in  Leba¬ 
non  and  to  secure  a  Lebanesc-lsraeli  peace  treaty.'' 
The  signing  of  such  a  treaty  was  antithetical  to  all 
that  Hezbollah  stood  for.  It  gave  Israel  permanent 
political  influence  in  Lebanon,  allowed  its  forces 
to  remain  in  south  Lebanon,  and  gave  the  Vlaroni- 
tes  international  legitimacy  as  Lebanon's  political 
rulers.  Hezbollah  had  to  act. 

The  organization's  first  suicide  attack  came 
during  the  afternoon  of  18  April  1983,  when  a 
suicide  bomber  from  "Islamic  Jihad”  blew  himself 
up  in  a  car  near  the  U.S.  Embassy,  killing  and 
wounding  a  number  of  Lebanese  Army  soldiers  and 
Americans  (including  Robert  Ames,  the  CIA  sta¬ 
tion  chief!  and  collapsing  a  portion  of  the  embassy 
compound."  The  bombing  was  a  tactical  success 
because  it  succeeded  in  killing  Americans  and 
severely  damaging  the  embassy.  It  also  resulted 
in  some  strategic  benefits  for  Hezbollah:  It  so  dis¬ 
rupted  the  peace  talks  that  both  the  Israelis  and  the 


The  organization’s  first  suicide 
attack  came  during  the  after¬ 
noon  of  18  April  1983,  when  a 
suicide  bomber  from  “Islamic 
Jihad "  blew  himself  up  in  a  car 
near  the  U.S.  Embassy... 

Americans  fell  the  need  to  declare  that  the  talks 
were  still  ongoing  despite  the  bombing.-4  According 
to  an  American  source  quoted  by  Beirut  Voice  of 
Lebanon  radio,  the  Americans  quickly  understood 
that  the  bombing  had  been  "specifically  aimed  at 
frustrating  President  Reagan's  initiative  on  Lebanon 
and  the  Middle  East.'-' 

Ofcounse,  the  centerpiece  of  this  initiative  was  the 
Isracli-Lebancse  peace  treaty.  Hezbollah  achieved 
a  moderate  success  with  this  first  attack.  A  treaty 
that  many  thought  would  be  signed  quickly  took 
another  full  month  to  negotiate,  and  it  took  even 
longer  to  get  the  Lebanese  Parliament  to  approve 
it.  This  was  an  omen  of  things  to  come. 

On  23  October  1983.  Hezbollah  seized  the 
world  stage  with  the  Marine  barracks  and  French 
compound  bombings."  It  revealed  the  intended 
outcomes  of  this  double  suicide  bombing  a  month 
later,  in  a  radio  broadcast  justifying  the  attacks  and 
threatening  more  to  come:  "It  has  become  certain 
to  us  that  our  enemies  will  not  leave  our  country 
unless  we  fight  them.  . . .  At-Tufayli  made  an  oath 
by  God  that  death  will  reach  them  at  the  hands  of 
the  believers  [al-mu'minin]  even  if  they  arc  in  lofty 
fortresses.'''  '  By  establishing  a  clear  political  objec¬ 
tive.  Hezbollah  was  letting  the  allies  know  it  sought 
specific  goals  through  the  use  of  this  weapon.  The 
violence  was  not  just  random;  Hezbollah  wanted 
the  members  of  the  MNF  to  know  that.  It  gave  the 
MNF  a  choice:  Leave  Lebanon,  or  die. 

Hezbollah  continued  to  use  threats  to  pressure 
the  MNF  to  leave  By  March  of  the  next  year. 
Hezbollah  was  warning  Lebanese  citizens  to  stay 
clear  of  French  positions  because  the  positions 
would  be  taigets  until  the  French  left  Lebanon.'" 
The  organization  wanted  the  foreigners  to  know 
it  had  the  means  and  the  will  to  kill  soldiers,  and 
nowhere  would  be  safe.  Such  messages  were  meant 
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lo  undermine  public  support  in  ihc  United  States  and 
elsewhere  by  making  the  mission  seem  loo  risky. 
The  tactic  worked:  “Hezbollah  calculated  correctly 
that  the  United  States  could  be  prompted  to  act  in 
a  certain  way  if  the  costs  of  its  current  policy  were 
too  high."**  Hezbollah’s  political  message— with 
the  exclamation  point  of  the  double  suicide  bomb¬ 
ings — was  heard  loud  and  clear.  The  MNF  pulled 
out  of  Lebanon. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  October  bombings,  on  4 
November.  Hezbollah  used  the  suicide  attack  again. 
This  time  the  target  was  the  Israeli  Security  Services 
(Shin  Bet)  base  in  Tyre.  The  bombing  injured  and 
killed  a  number  of  Israelis  even  though  the  Israe¬ 
lis  had  been  alerted  to  the  threat  by  the  barracks 
attacks.  Hezbollah’s  political  goal  quickly  became 
clear.  Once  again  identifying  itself  as  Islamic  Jihad, 
the  organization  announced  that  its  operation  had 
abrogated  the  Israeli-Lcbancsc  peace  treaty  and  that 
suicide  attacks  would  continue  until  the  treaty  was 
done  away  w  ith.'” 

The  Tyre  attack  also  achieved  military  gains. 
When  Hezbollah  succeeded  in  bombing  a  major 
Israeli  target  despite  the  Israeli  Defense  Force’s 
(IDF’s)  knowing  that  such  attacks  were  likely,  it 
unsettled  the  Israelis,  forcing  them  to  question 
their  ability  to  protect  themselves  from  an  enemy 
who  seemed  to  have  an  unstoppable  weapon.  The 
bombing  also  forced  the  Israelis  to  move  out  of 
population  centers,  with  the  result  that  Hezbollah 
could  move  freely  among  the  populace  and  limit 
collateral  damage  lo  civilian  bystanders  when  they 
carried  out  attacks  against  the  Israelis."  Hezbollah 
had  learned  from  earlier  I'alcstiman-lsracli  battles 
that  collateral  damage  could  turn  a  civilian  popu¬ 
lace  against  the  cause  of  liberation,  as  it  seemed 
to  have  done  not  only  for  the  Palestinians  but  also 
for  the  Israelis.  Therefore,  driving  the  Israelis  to 
outposts  where  they  could  have  little  influence  over 
the  civilian  populace,  and  where  Hezbollah  could 
attack  them  without  hurting  civilians,  was  a  major 
military  success. 

Operations  after  1983  demonstrated  the  sophis¬ 
tication  of  Hezbollah’s  suicide  attacks  and  their 
harmonization  with  political  and  military  goals.  A 
suicide  car-bomb  attack  against  the  British  Embassy 
on  20  September  1984  almost  succeeded  in  kill¬ 
ing  both  the  American  and  British  ambassadors 
to  Lebanon.'"  The  attack  demonstrated  that  not 


even  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers  seeking 
to  influence  Lebanon  could  operate  with  impunity. 
Hezbollah  also  showed  it  could  develop  and  execute 
such  attacks  quickly.  On  X  March  19X5.  a  bomb, 
likely  planted  by  the  CIA  but  at  the  time  believed  to 
have  been  planted  by  the  Israelis,  blew  up  outside 
Fadlallah’s  residence  in  BeiruL  killing  numerous 
people  but  leaving  Fadlallah  unharmed.  Just  two 
days  later,  on  1 0  March.  Hezbollah  responded  with  a 
suicide  bomber  who  attacked  an  IDF  convoy,  killing 
10  soldiers.'1  Hezbollah  sought  to  demonstrate  that 
no  military  act  against  them  would  go  unanswered, 
and  that  its  answer  would  always  entail  the  deaths 
of  its  enemies. 

By  the  end  of  1985,  Hezbollah  had  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  MNF  and  in  forcing  the  IDF  to 
withdraw  from  Beirut  and  a  large  portion  of  south¬ 
ern  Lebanon  to  a  small  sliver  of  land  in  the  south. 
Trying  to  hasten  Israel’s  pull-back  and  eject  it  alto¬ 
gether  from  Lebanese  soil.  Hezbollah  staged  at  least 
12  suicide  bombings  from  the  middle  of  the  year 
until  Nov  ember.  Several  of  the  attacks  were  carried 
out  by  bombers  on  donkeys.’1  These  bombings  were 
unambiguous  political  and  military  messages  that 
Israeli  soldiers  would  continue  to  die  until  their 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon  was  complete. 

In  1 986  and  beyond,  as  suicide  bombings  began 
to  yield  fewer  enemy  casualties,  Hezbollah  used 
them  less  frequently,  although  they  remained  a 
potent  threat  One  suicide  bomber  blew  himself  up 
in  October  1 9X8.  killing  eight  IDF  soldiers.  Know¬ 
ing  that  this  would  provoke  an  Israeli  counterattack. 
Hezbollah  threatened  to  execute  two  Israeli  soldiers 
captured  in  February  1986  if  the  Israelis  mounted 
a  ground  attack  against  them.11'  These  asymmetric 
tactics — a  suicide  bombing  fallowed  by  a  threat  to 
execute  prisoners — demonstrated  Hezbollah's  abil¬ 
ity  to  adapt  and  innovate  in  pursuit  of  its  military 
and  political  objectives. 

Legitimacy  via  Suicide  Bombing 

The  political  landscape  during  the  Lebanese  Civil 
War  ( 1 975- 1 990)  was  utterly  chaotic.  Not  only  were 
warring  factions  almost  too  numerous  to  count,  but 
for  almost  2  decades  Syria,  Israel,  the  United  Stales. 
France.  Italy.  Great  Britain,  and  a  handful  of  Irani¬ 
ans  took  part  in  military  action  in  Lebanon.  Israel 
and  Syria  sought  to  dominate  the  country’  (only 
Syria  succeeded).  Within  this  landscape,  people 
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naturally  became  cynical,  viewing  most  militias 
as  groups  of  thugs,  one  group  not  much  different 
from  the  oilier.  In  this  environment.  Hezbollah  ruse 
above  the  crowd  as  a  pious  defender  of  a  true  ideal. 
On  top  of  its  religious  and  military  implications. 
Hezbollah's  use  of  suicide  bombing  was  the  avenue 
through  which  it  pursued  legitimacy  both  within  the 
country  and  abroad.  Hezbollah  cluimed  lo  be  the 
protector  of  Lebanon,  intent  on  ending  factional¬ 
ism  and  driving  out  foreigners — at  least  non-Syrian 
ones — who  sought  to  dominate  Lebanon.  Suicide 
bombing  would  be  their  proof. 

According  to  Daniel  Benjamin  and  Steven 
Simon.  "Religious  fundamentalism  thrives  on  a 
sense  ofembattlement..  Hezbollah  did  not  have 
lo  do  anything  to  create  that  sense  ofembattlement 
among  disenfranchised  Shi’ites  in  southern  Leba¬ 
non  and  the  slums  of  Beirut.  These  Shi  'ites  lived  in 
war  zones  where  warring  parties  wreaked  havoc  on 
their  homes  and  places  of  work  and  where  the  gov  ¬ 
ernment  sought  lo  deprive  them  of  the  power  that 
their  majority  status  should  have  yielded.  A  sense 
of  embattlcmcnt  had  caused  earlier  generations  of 
Shi'itcs  to  join  the  ranks  of  Musa  at  Sadr’s  Amal. 
After  al  Sadr  died,  Amal  lost  much  of  its  popular 
appeal  and  seemed  lo  be  little  different  from  the 
other  groups  vying  for  dominance.  When  Mussawi 
sought  to  swing  Amal  lo  an  Islamic  path  in  line  with 
the  Iranian  Revolution,  he  was  booted  out  of  the 
organization.  In  response,  he  created  Islamic  Amal 
in  1982,  the  precursor  to  Hezbollah.'  Islamic  Amal 
sought  legitimacy  through  resistance  lo  the  Israeli 
occupation  and  through  Islam. 

But  for  an  incident  that  took  place  in  Nabatiya 
on  16  October  1983,  Mussawi 's  new  group  might 
have  remained  just  another  face  in  the  crowd  of 
thugs  that  dominated  the  country.  But  on  that  day. 
an  Israeli  convoy  in  Nabatiya  drove  into  the  middle 
of  a  Shi'ilc  procession  marking  Ashura.  The  Shi'itcs 
responded  by  overturning  several  Israeli  vehicles 
and  throwing  rocks  at  the  soldiers,  who  then  tired 
into  the  crowd,  killing  and  wounding  several 
Shi'itcs.  The  Shi’itcs  saw  this  as  a  sacrilege,  and 
the  entire  community  turned  against  Israel  and  the 
MNF,  which  it  perceived  to  be  Israel's  lackey.61 
Amal  and  other  Shi'itc  organizations  responded 
mostly  with  words.  Shams  al-Din,  the  head  Shi’itc 
in  Lebanon,  responded  to  the  incident  by  calling  for 
civil  disobedience  against  the  Israelis,  forbidding 


cooperation  of  any  sort  with  Israeli  troops,  demand¬ 
ing  an  end  to  factionalism,  asking  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  pay  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Shi'ites,  and 
calling  for  the  unity  of  Lebanon.6* 

While  Amal  and  Shams  al-Din  responded  with 
words.  Hezbollah  responded  with  action:  the  bomb¬ 
ings  of  the  Marine  and  French  quarters  and  the 
Shin  Bet  building  in  Tyre  Shams  al-Din  asked  the 
population  to  employ  civil  disobedience  and  wait 
"years  before  we  achieve  our  final  objective. '”u 
Hezbollah  sought  to  achieve  that  final  objective  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  military  action. 

Suicide  bombers  represented  altruistic  resistance 
to  foreign  occupation  in  the  eyes  of  many  Lebanese, 
not  just  Shi’itcs.  In  a  country  tom  by  corrupt,  greedy 
factions,  the  selflessness  of  the  suicide  bomber  gave 
Hezbollah  the  moral  high  ground  and.  thus,  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  legitimacy.  I  hat  legitimacy  was  increased  by 
bombings  undertaken  after  Hezbollah’s  1985  Open 
Letter.  I'he  sincerity  of  the  letter,  which  espoused 
piety  and  dedication  lo  the  cause  of  freeing  Leba¬ 
non  from  foreign  domination  and  factionalism,  was 
proven  to  the  eyes  of  a  once-skeptical  public  by  the 
selfless  actions  of  Hezbollah's  martyis.  1 

Hezbollah's  bid  for  legitimacy  proved  extremely 
successful.  Augustus  Richard  Norton  writes  that  by 
1985,  "(Amal]  was  profoundly  challenged  by  the 
more  radical  Hizballah....  Hizballah  supplanted 
Amal  in  the  environs  of  Beirut....”"  Hezbollah’s 
success  in  legitimizing  its  cause  through  suicide 
bombing  was  underlined  by  the  rush  of  its  com¬ 
petitors,  especially  the  Syrians,  to  use  the  lactic.  In 
response  to  the  growing  popularity  of  Hezbollah, 
other  groups  began  to  advertise  the  number  of  sui¬ 
cide  attacks  and  guerrilla  operations  in  which  they 
were  involved,  often  inflating  the  number  to  give 
themselves  more  credibility  as  resistance  fighters. 
Various  groups  called  international  and  local  news 
organizations  to  claim  as  many  suicide  bombings 
as  they  could.  1  Clearly,  other  groups  thought  that 
suicide  bombing  and  claims  of  attacking  Israe¬ 
lis  and  other  foreigners  was  an  effective  path  to 
legitimacy. 

Hezbollah’s  suicide  bombers  served  as  models, 
inspiring  others  to  join  the  fight.  Martyrs  had  long 
been  a  source  of  inspiration,  if  not  emulation,  for 
pious  Shi'itcs.  and  the  suicide  bombers  seemed  to 
have  lived  and  died  deaths  worthy  of  the  12  Imams 
and  the  other  great  heroes  of  Shi 'ism.  ,  Pious 
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Shi'ilcs  extolled  the  bombers'  sacrifices  and  sought 
to  inspire  other  young  men  to  emulate  them.  Indeed, 
young  children  *‘play|cd)  martyr”  under  the  eyes  of 
approving  teachers.  ’  Throughout  the  south  Leba¬ 
non  countryside,  signs  commemorated  the  heroism 
of  the  suicide  bomber.  One  such  sign  read:  "On 
October  19, 1988  at  1 :2S  p.m.  a  martyr  car  that  was 
body-trapped  with  500  kilogmm  of  highly  exploding 
materials  transformed  two  Israeli  troops  into  masses 
of  fire  and  limbs,  in  one  of  the  severe  kicks  that  the 
Israeli  army  had  received  in  Lebanon."1'’ 

Hc/bollah  turned  suicide  bombing  into  the 
paradigm  of  resistance.  Others,  inspired  by  the 
group's  dedication,  sought  to  resist  on  their  own. 
Several  women  who  were  not  l  le/bollah  members 
conducted  suicide  bombings,  as  did  a  would-be 
suicide  bomber  from  Mali  (who  was  foiled  in  his 
attempt).  Accolades  showered  on  Hezbollah's  self- 
martynj  caused  others  to  follow  in  their  footsteps 
and  inspired  international  recognition  of  lle/bollah 
as  the  legitimate  resistance  in  Lebanon.  Writers  as 
far  away  as  Tripoli  extolled  the  virtues  of  Hc/bollah 
and  the  suicide  attack.  "  The  attuck  developed  into 
an  effective  propaganda  tool,  became  the  symbol 
that  defined  a  movement,  and  to  many  who  sup¬ 
ported  iLs  goals,  legitimized  Hezbollah  members 
as  the  bearers  of  the  resistance. 

Last  Words 

Although  Westerners,  at  least  initially,  viewed 
suicide  bombing  as  pointless  violence  done  in  the 
name  of  Islam,  they  were  mistaken.  Hc/botlah 
thought  deeply  about  the  theological  implications 
of  the  weapon,  its  capabilities  and  limitations, 
the  political  and  military  goals  that  it  could  help 


achieve,  and  its  propaganda  value.  Hezbollah's 
favored  tactic  was  far  from  being  illogical:  in  fiacL 
given  the  political  situation  and  the  culture,  it  was 
quite  rational  and  perhaps  even  moral. 

Had  suicide  bombing  been  the  work  of  an  irra¬ 
tional.  irresponsible  organization,  the  goals  the 
organization  sought  to  achieve  would  not  have  been 
so  clear,  nor  would  the  organization  have  achieved 
as  much  militarily  or  politically  as  Hezbollah  did  in 
the  1980s.  Combining  suicide  bombing  with  other 
guerrilla  tactics.  Hezbollah  achieved  the  greatest 
possible  military  effect.  The  organization  also 
understood  that  suicide  bombing  could  function 
domestically  as  an  effective  propaganda  tool,  one 
that  could  legitimize  Hezbollah  within  the  Lebanese 
political  scene. 

In  a  world  that  now  abounds  with  human  bombs, 
from  the  Palestiman-Israeli  contlicL  to  the  war  in 
Chechnya,  to  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  understanding 
suicide  bombing  as  a  multifaceted  phenomenon  is 
vital  to  developing  counter-tactics.  Although  some 
will  not  use  suicide  bombing  as  wisely  or  judi¬ 
ciously  as  Hezbollah,  suicide  bombing  has  become 
an  omnipresent  threat  on  the  modem  battlefield  and 
a  threat  that,  to  be  countered,  must  he  understood 
for  what  it  really  is:  an  effective,  lime-tested  tactic 
that  in  competent  hands  can  be  used  to  achieve 
political-military  objectives.  Further  study  will 
determine  whether  the  framework  of  analysis  used 
here  to  explain  Hezbollah's  use  of  suicide  bombing 
in  the  1980s  applies  equally  to  other  groups  who 
employ  the  tactic.  If  this  analysis  is  applicable,  then 
counterterrorist  organizations  must  develop  tactics 
that  seek  to  undermine  the  religious,  military’,  and 
political  logic  of  the  weapon.  MR 
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IN  AUGUST  2005,  the  Venezuelan  daily  El  Unhvrsal  published  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Ambassador  Ju  Yijic.  the  Chinese  envoy  to  C'arucas.  When 
asked  if  China's  demand  for  Venezuelan  oil  could  push  the  United  States 
out  of  Venezuela's  market,  the  ambassador  asserted  that  “China  has  the 
potential  to  do  it."  He  then  quickly  added,  "Though  1  don't  sec  the  necessity 
for  any  of  the  countries  involved.”1  The  exchange  highlighted  the  growing 
tension  between  China,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela  over  the  fate  of 
Venezuela's  oil  reserves  as  China's  influence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
continues  to  expand. 

Docs  China’s  increasing  rule  in  South  America's  energy  sector  represent 
a  threat  to  U.S.  interests?  In  recent  years,  this  question  has  provoked  uncase 
among  U.S.  policymakers  who  see  a  dangerous  convergence  of  three  wor¬ 
risome  trends.  The  first  is  the  rise  of  China  as  a  global  economic  power  that 
may  seek  lo  challenge  U.S.  dominance  over  the  next  quarter-ccnlury.  Second. 
U.S.  influence  in  Latin  America  appears  lo  be  in  flux  as  a  number  of  the 
region's  leaders,  led  by  Venezuela’s  left-leaning  President  Hugo  Chavez, 
have  embruccd  populist  politics  and  adopted  anti-American  stances.  T  hird, 
ensuring  access  to  energy  sources  has  become  a  central  U.S.  security  con¬ 
cern  because  a  tight  global  ail  market  has  caused  crude  oil  prices  to  soar  to 
more  than  S70  per  barrel.  Against  this  buckdrop.  China's  increased  efforts 
to  tap  into  energy  reserves  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  reverberated 
thiuughout  the  region,  with  potentially  profound  consequences  for  U.S. 
energy  security. 

The  Global  Oil  Squeeze 

China's  need  for  oil  has  surged  dnimatically  since  the  country  first  became 
a  net  oil  importer  in  1993.  By  2003.  China  had  overtaken  Japan  to  become 
the  second  largest  oil  importer  in  the  world  (after  the  United  States).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  U.S.  Energy  Department.  China  now  accounts  for  40  percent  of 
the  global  growth  of  oil  demand  since  2001.  In  fact.  China's  oil  consump¬ 
tion  is  increasing  7  times  more  quickly  than  that  of  the  United  States,  at  a 
rale  of  7.5  percent  annually.2  The  Paris-based  International  Energy  Agency 
predicts  that,  by  2030.  Chinese  oil  imports  will  equal  imports  by  the  United 
States  today. 

.Meanwhile,  the  United  States,  which  consumes  25  percent  of  the  world's  uil 
despite  accounting  for  only  3  percent  of  world  production,  continues  to  rely  on 
global  oil  markets,  a  fact  that  has  created  an  enduring  source  of  vulnerability. 1 
Today,  for  the  first  time  since  the  1 980s.  the  balance  of  economic  bargaining 
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Chinese  President  Jiang  Zemin,  left,  and  Venezuelan  President  Hugo  Chavez  exchange 
signed  agreements  in  Caracas.  Venezuela.  17  April  2001.  Jiang  and  Chavez  signed  ac¬ 
cords  on  agriculture,  taxation,  and  energy. 


power  has  swung  toward 
oil-producing  countries, 
thanks  mainly  to  increased 
demand  as  developing 
states  such  as  China  and 
India  replicate  the  United 
States’  dependence  on 
imports.  How  long  this  sit¬ 
uation  will  last  ts  anyone's 
guess,  but  it  appears  likely 
to  continue  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future. 

While  China  continues 
to  import  a  majority  of 
its  oil  from  the  Middle 
East — and  that  percent¬ 
age  is  due  to  rise  in  the 
coming  decades — it  has 
increasingly  focused  on 
finding  other  suppliers, 
especially  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  One  result 

has  been  the  consummation  of  numerous  oil  and  gas 
deals  with  Canada  and  countries  in  South  America, 
including  Argentina,  Brazil.  Ecuador.  Peru,  and 
Venezuela.  Consequently,  sumc  in  Washington  are 
becoming  apprehensive  about  China’s  attempts 
to  tap  into  the  hemisphere's  energy  sources,  and 
bilateral  tensions  threaten  to  grow  over  time  if 
competition  for  oil  becomes  more  acute. 

Beijing’s  Southern  Thrust 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  Venezuela's  dependence 
on  the  United  Stales,  Hugo  Chdvcz  has  aggravated 
U.S.  concerns  by  declaring  his  desire  to  seek  major 
alternative  markets  for  his  country's  crude.  China 
has  responded  to  his  overtures  by  sending  mixed 
signals  about  its  eagerness  to  serve  as  an  alternative 
market.  On  the  one  hand.  China  is  seeking  to  portray 
itself  as  a  rising  power  with  significant  interests  in 
the  hemisphere,  but  on  the  other,  its  officials  con¬ 
tinue  to  suggest  that  the  United  Suites  has  nothing 
to  wo  try  about. 

Despite  China's  ambiguous  public  posture,  it 
is  clear  that  its  relationship  with  Latin  America 
generally,  and  Venezuela  specifically,  is  rapidly 
expanding.  Just  a  decade  ago.  China  was  viewed 
as  a  peripheral  actor  in  the  region,  today,  though  far 
from  being  a  dominant  player  (China  only  accounts 


for  1  percent  of  cunenl  overall  foreign  investment 
in  Latin  America),  it  has  nevertheless  become  a 
relevant  influence  in  hemispheric  affairs. 

This  growing  influence  results  from  China's 
effective  economic  penetration  of  Latin  America 
over  the  past  10  years,  a  phenomenon  that  has  inten¬ 
sified  since  2001.  In  that  year.  Chinese  President 
Jiang  Zemin's  landmark  visit  to  the  region  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  wave  of  exchanges  by  Chinese  and  Latin 
American  senior  officials  and  business  leaders  to 
discuss  political,  economic,  and  military  concerns. 
J iang’s  successor.  Hu  Jintao.  traveled  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  Cuba  in  2004  and  visited  Mexico 
in  2005.  The  presidents  of  all  of  these  countries  (and 
several  others!  have  subsequently  paid  reciprocal 
visits  to  China. 

Growing  political  engagement  accompanied  the 
skyrocketing  volume  of  trade  between  China  and 
the  region.  In  the  past  6  years.  Chinese  imports 
from  Latin  America  have  grown  more  than  sixfold, 
at  a  pace  of  some  60  percent  a  year,  to  an  estimated 
$50  billion  in  2005.  China  has  become  a  principal 
consumer  of  food,  minerals,  and  other  primary 
products  from  Latin  America,  benefiting  princi¬ 
pally  the  region's  commodity-producing  countries 
( particularly  Argentina,  Brazil,  Pern,  and  Chile). 
China  has  also  become  a  strong  competitor  with  the 
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Argentina's  President  Nestor  Kirctmer  and  China's  Hu  Jlntao  drink  a  toast  29  June 
20M  during  a  wetcoming  ceremony  at  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People  in  Beijing.  Hu  and 
Kirchner  agreed  to  stop  up  economic  and  trade  ties. 


United  Stales  in  manufactured  goods,  making  deep 
inroads  into  markets  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
and.  more  recently,  in  Brazil  and  Argentina 

To  provide  perspective,  it  is  important  lu  note 
that  although  half  of  China's  overseas  investments 
in  2004  were  made  in  Latin  America,  the  total  only 
reached  a  relatively  modest  $6.5  billion.  However. 
China  has  promised  to  increase  its  investments  in 
Latin  America  to  $100  billion  by  2014.  (With  sev¬ 
eral  investment  pledges  already  showing  signs  of 
falling  shim  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  elsewhere,  the 
(  hincse  have  begun  to  suggest  that  this  figure  was 
taken  out  of  context.)  Overall.  China's  economic 
engagement  in  Laiin  America  dovetails  well  with 
the  trade  requirements  of  a  booming  economy  that 
has  been  growing  at  nearly  10  percent  a  year  for 
the  past  25  years. 

Rising  Chinese  influence  in  Latin  America  has 
prompted  some  L'.S.  officials  and  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  view  China  as  the  most  serious  challenge  to 
L.S.  economic  and  security  interests  in  the  region 
since  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  L'.S.  policymakers  cite 
concerns  about  continued  allied  access  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  deployment  of  Chinese  peacekeepers  in 
Haiti.  China's  support  for  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro,  and 
Beijing’s  growing  claims  to  Venezuelan  oil. 

Although  these  concerns  may  be  overly  alarmist. 


Chinese  competition  for 
Laiin  America’s  energy 
resources  has  clearly  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  and  uncertain 
dynamic  for  U.S.  policy¬ 
makers.  Even  the  most 
benign  interpretations 
of  Chinese  penetration 
into  Latin  American  mar¬ 
kets — that  China  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  needs  resources, 
while  the  region  is  search¬ 
ing  for  new  customers — 
implies  a  potential  loss 
for  U.S.  business  inter¬ 
ests.  The  more  ominous 
view,  however,  posits  the 
eventual  emergence  of  an 
anti-American  alliance 
led  by  China  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela  that  might  include 
other  energy-exporting 
nations  tn  Latin  America  and  elsewhere.  Such  an 
alliance  could  potentially  isolate  and  undermine  the 
U.S.  economy.  Some  analysts  woriy  that  if  embold¬ 
ened  or  threatened,  this  new  alliance  might  seek  to 
engage  in  a  form  of  asymmetric  warfare  against 
the  United  States  by  cutting  off  vital  oil  supplies. 
Given  current  constraints,  however,  such  drastic 
action  would  he  difficult  to  earrv  out  and  would 
inflict  greater  harm  on  the  perpetrating  countries 
than  on  the  United  States  itself. 

U.S. -Venezuela  Tensions 

Setting  aside  the  security  concerns  raised  by 
China's  larger  regional  role.  Venezuela  has  inde¬ 
pendently  evolved  to  become  a  major  preoccupa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Elected  in  1998  with 
overwhelming  popular  support.  Hugo  Chavez  has 
since  been  re-elected  under  a  new  constitution  in 

2000.  survived  a  short-lived  coup  in  2002.  with¬ 
stood  a  strike  by  employees  of  the  state-owned 
oil  company  PDVSA  in  2003,  and  triumphed  in 
a  referendum  on  his  rule  in  2004.  He  seems  well- 
positioned  to  retain  power  in  a  presidential  election 
scheduled  for  later  this  year.  Since  1998,  Chavez 
has  consolidated  his  control  over  most  major  insti¬ 
tutions  of  government,  and  domestic  opposition  to 
his  regime  has  withered. 
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I  he  United  States  is  particularly  concerned  about 
Chavez’s  openly  stated  policy  to  use  Venezuela's 
resources  and  influence  to  undermine  the  U.S.  both 
regionally  and  globally.  In  support  of  such  policy 
objectives.  Chavez  has  gradually  embarked  upon  a 
program  of  outreach  to  such  avowed  U.S.  enemies 
as  Cuba  and,  more  recently,  the  Islamic  Republic 
of  Iran.  Venezuela  has  also  adopted  a  hawkish  posi¬ 
tion  in  OPEC  and  has  backed  policies  to  maintain 
high  oil  prices. 

Chavez  has  been  particularly  active  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas.  Working  with  Cuba.  Venezuela  has  spearheaded 
a  regional  social  and  investment  pact  known  as  the 
Bolivarian  Alternative  for  Latin  America,  or  ALBA,  a 
rejoinder  to  the  U.S. -sponsored  Free  Trade  Area  of  the 
Americas.  Bolivia  has  now  joined  ALBA,  led  by  its 
president,  Evo  Morales,  who  was  elected  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  last  December  following  a  campaign  criucal  of 
U.S.  influence  in  the  region.  Morales's  recent  decision 
to  nationalize  Bolivia's  vast  gas  reserves  is  thought 
to  have  been  mentored  by  Chavez. 

Venezuela’s  tics  to  Iran  have  provoked  even 
greater  unease  among  U.S.  policymakers.  Former 
Iranian  president  Mohammad  Khatami  has  visited 
Caracas  three  times,  signing  a  range  of  economic 
cooperation  agreements.  Venezuela's  support  of 
Irun  has  extended  to  publicly  defending  Iran's 
nuclear  energy  program  with  an  expressed  interest 
in  collaborating  on  nuclear  technology.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  Venezuela  claiming  a  scat  on  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  at  a  time  of  increasing  confron¬ 
tation  over  Inin’s  nuclear  program  is  now  keeping 
U.S.  diplomats  awake  at  night. 

U.S.-V'cnczuclan  relations  were  already  tense 
when  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  appeared  to 
endorse  the  overthrow  of  Chavez  in  2002.  Since 
then,  relations  have  deteriorated  to  a  historic  low 
with  Chavez  now  regularly  launching  public  criti¬ 
cism,  personal  insults,  and  barbs  against  the  Bush 
administration  and  its  members.  U.S.  officials 
have  found  it  hard  to  resist  responding.  During  her 
Senate  confirmation  hearing  in  2005.  Secretary  of 
State  Condolcczza  Rice  characterized  Venezuela 
as  a  "negative  force”  in  the  region.  More  recently. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  likened 
Chavez  to  Hitler. 

Despite  all  the  bitter  public  rhetoric,  the  U.S.  and 
Venezuela  remain  locked  in  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  based  on  oil.  Venezuela  continues  to 


sell  1 .5  million  barrels  per  day  to  the  United  States, 
making  it  the  U.S.'s  fourth  largest  oil  supplier 
and  accounting  for  about  14  percent  of  total  U.S. 
imports.  More  than  half  of  Venezuela's  oil  exports 
go  to  the  United  States,  with  much  of  it  processed 
through  the  PDVSA-owned  company  C1TGO. 
which  has  6  oil  and  asphalt  refineries  in  the  U.S. 
able  to  refine  860,000  barrels  per  day.  a  storage 
capacity  of  24  million  barrels,  and  a  network  of 
13.800  service  stations  across  the  U.S.'* 

Given  existing  technological  constraints,  it  would 
he  extremely  difficult  for  Venezuela  to  replace  its 
sales  to  the  U.S.  market  Venezuela's  crude  oil  has 
a  typical  sulfur  content  of  4  to  5  percent,  which  is 
much  higher  than  the  sour  crude  from  the  Middle 
East/Gulf  region.  The  light,  sweet  cnide  of  the 
Middle  East  yields  95  percent  finished  fuel  products 
such  as  gasoline  and  aviation  fuel.*  By  comparison. 
Venezuelan  heavy  cnide  yields  65-percent-finishcd 
fuel  products,  and  only  atlcr  a  complex  refining 
process.  (Otherwise,  the  crude  is  used  as  asphalt.) 
Therefore,  perhaps  the  most  crucial  factor  sustain¬ 
ing  the  U.S.-V'cnczuclan  oil  relationship  is  that 
U.S. -based  CITGO  refineries  have  an  unmatched 
capacity  to  refine  heavy  Venezuelan  crude. 

Technological  factors  notwithstanding,  the  U.S.- 
Venezuela  oil  relationship  is  driven  by  strung  market 
logic  based  on  supply  and  demand  and  low  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  due  to  geographic  proximity.  Oil  sales 
to  China,  on  the  oilier  hand,  translate  into  much 
greater  shipping  costs  and  narrower  profit  margins 
for  the  Venezuelan  suppliers.  In  other  words,  market 
factors  and  the  U.S.’s  unique  ability  to  refine  laigc 
amounts  of  Venezuelan  oil  guarantee,  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  a  stable  energy  relationship  no 
matter  how  high  the  political  tensions. 

Venezuela-China:  Increasing  Links 

Venezuela  is  now  the  largest  single  recipient 
of  China's  overall  investment  in  Latin  America. 
This  investment  is  mainly  concentrated  in  two  oil 
fields  under  development  by  the  China  National 
Petroleum  Corporation  (Sinopec).  By  2000,  trade 
between  China  and  Venezuela  had  already  hit  $35 1 
million,  which  represented  an  86  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  year,  while  Chinese  investment 
in  Venezuela  totaled  $530  million.’ 

When  Jiang  Zemin  visited  Venezuela  during 
his  six-country  swing  through  Latin  America  in 
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The  sun  sets  behind  an  oil  field  ol  Vamzuol 
Venezuela.  500  km  ( J00  miles)  west  of  Carat 


tale  oil  company  Pelraleoa  do  Venezuela  S.A.  (PDVSA)  In  Cabimas. 
Venezuela. 


April  2001,  he  fount!  a  willing  ally  in  Chavez, 
who  proclaimed  his  admiration  fur  Man,  hacked 
China's  effort  to  host  the  2008  Olympics,  and  most 
importantly,  pledged  to  oppose  a  U.N.  resolution  to 
censure  China  for  its  human  rights  record.  Chavez 
declared  that  “we  don’t  believe  any  country  in 
the  world  has  the  right  to  condemn  another.... 
We  are  going  to  vote  against  the  resolution."  He 
also  announced  that  he  would  write  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  die  family  of  a  Chinese  lighter  pilot 
killed  in  a  collision  with  a  U.S.  spy  plane  earlier 
that  month.  The  agreements  signed  during  Jiang's 
trip  included  a  S60  million  investment  in  a  tractor 
factory  and  a  number  of  accords  on  energy,  mining, 
agriculture,  and  taxation.  Chavez  also  said  that  the 
two  countries  discussed  the  joint  manufacturing  of 
Chinese  k-S  and  Y-12  military  training  and  cargo 
planes  in  Venezuela. 

In  May  2001,  Chavez  returned  to  Beijing  for  5 
days,  during  which  Jiang  remarked  that  China  had 
“a  positive  attitude  towards  formulating  a  10 -year 
plan  of  cooperation  between  the  two  countries."' 
Chavez  presented  Jiang  with  Venezuela ‘s  tup  honor, 
the  Liberator’s  Medal,  and  a  deal  was  struck  allow¬ 
ing  China  to  buy  Venezuelan  oil  in  exchange  for  a 
crucial  loan  to  Venezuela’s  farming  sector.  The  two 
countries  also  signed  a  Strategic  Energy  Plan  that 
extends  to  201 1.  The  plan  provides  for  Venezuela 
to  increase  oil  exports  to  China  w  hile  boasting  its 
own  agricultural  production.  Jiang  endorsed  this 
1 0-ycar  plan  of  cooperation. 

A  Chinese  press  release  issued  during  Chiivcz's 
visit  underlined  the  two  countries'  desire  to  work  to 
create  a  “multi-polar”  world  order.  Jiang  was  quoted 
as  saving  that  “the  process  ofmulti-polari/ution  will 


be  a  tortuous  and  long  one.  but  it  is  an  irreversible 
historical  trend”  and  “it  is  important  for  the  Chinese 
and  Venezuelan  people  to  carry  out  cooperation  in  the 
economic  and  trade,  science  and  technological  areas 
in  a  down-to-earth  and  step  by  step  manner.’”  China 
has  since  designated  Venezuela  a  "strategic  partner." 
and  die  Chavez  government  has  reciprocated  by  grant¬ 
ing  coveted  "market  economy"  status  to  China. 

Perhaps  mindful  of  Washington’s  growing 
sensitivity  to  Chinese  overtures  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Hu  Jintao  chose  not  to  visit  Venezuela 
during  his  2(104  tour  of  Latin  America.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  Venezuela  remains  a  central  component  of 
China’s  strategy  to  enhance  its  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  links  with  the  region. 

For  its  part.  Venezuela  secs  China  as  a  crucial 
market  for  its  commodity  exports,  including  not 
only  oil  and  gas  but  also  steel,  aluminum,  choco¬ 
late.  and  coffee.  As  it  has  with  other  countries  in 
the  region.  China  has  proven  willing  to  invest  in 
improving  infrastructure  to  help  facilitate  exports 
(for  example,  developing  railway  lines  and  selling 
train  cars).  In  December  2004.  Chavez  made  a 
third  visit  to  China,  signing  oil  and  gas  deals  that 
allowed  Chinese  companies  to  invest  $350  million 
in  15  eastern  Venezuelan  oil  fields,  as  well  us  an 
additional  S60  million  in  natural  gas  projects.  In 
turn.  Venezuela  sought  to  acquire  Chinese  radar  to 
improve  security  along  its  border  with  Colombia. 
This  kind  of  security  cooperation  is  sure  to  continue. 
Venezuela  and  China  arc  already  collaborating  on 
building  a  Simon  Bolivar  satellite  to  be  launched 
into  space  in  July  200X.  and  Chavez  vowed  close 
cooperation,  saying  that  “there  will  be  no  Chinese 
secrets  from  Venezuela  in  this  project. ”lu 
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In  January  2005.  Chinese  Vice  President  Zeng 
Qinghong  signed  19  cooperation  agreements  with 
Chavez  during  a  visit  to  Caracas.  Accompanying 
Zeng  were  125  officials  and  businessmen.  China 
is  clearly  seeking  long  term  .stakes  in  Venezuela's 
oil  and  gas  fields.  In  early  2005.  Venezuelan  energy 
minister  Rafael  Ramirez  moved  to  calm  U.S. 
anxieties  about  Chinese  interests  in  Venezuelan 
crude:  "The  United  States  should  not  be  concerned. 
This  expansion  in  no  way  means  that  xvc  will  be 
withdrawing  from  the  North  American  market  for 
political  reasons.'"' 

However,  in  August  2005  PDVSA  opened  a 
representative  office  in  China,  and  in  November 
Sinopec  signed  two  contracts  with  PDVSA  for 
crude  and  heating  oil.  Imports  of  Venezuelan  oil 
arc  going  up:  China's  customs  administration  has 
reported  that  the  country  imported  1.93  million 
tons  of  Venezuelan  sour  and  heavy  crude  in  2005. 
nearly  6  times  more  than  was  imported  in  2004. 
Venezuela  has  set  a  goal  of  selling  300.000  barrels 
per  day  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  derivatives  to 
t  hina.  Caracas  is  also  building  up  its  oil  shipping 
fleet  for  sales  to  Asian  countries,  in  particular  China. 
These  moves  have  aggravated  suspicions  among 
some  observers  that  China  and  Venezuela  may 
be  conspiring  to  cut  off  oil  supplies  to  the  United 
States,  thereby  dealing  a  body  blow  to  an  American 
economy  already  anxious  about  high  fuel  prices. 

China  is  also  moving  to  improve  its  ability  to  use 
and  refine  Venezuela's  sour  oil.  The  nation's  refin¬ 
eries  have  begun  blending  sour  with  lighter  sweet 
crude  produced  domestically  to  make  a  rcfinable 
hybrid.  China  has  also  steadily  increased  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  process  straight  sour  oil.  By  2004,  capacity 
had  climbed  to  43  million  tons  per  year,  or  863,500 
barrels  per  day,  just  over  12  percent  of  China's 
total  refining  capacity  of  7  million  barrels  per  day. 
China  plans  to  add  between  400.1100  and  500,00ft 
barrels  per  day  in  refining  capacity  annually  up 
to  2010,  with  a  significant  portion  of  this  targeted 
toward  heavy  and  sour  crude. These  developments 
suggest  that  China  and  Venezuela  may  be  moving 
towards  deeper  systemic  cooperation  on  energy 
issues.  However,  the  case  for  this  interpretation  is 
by  no  means  airtight. 

Evidence  to  the  Contrary 

While  Venezuela  and  China  arc  clearly  draw¬ 


ing  closer.  U.S.  policymakers  can  take  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  little  credible  evidence  that 
China  and  Venezuela  (perhaps  with  tacit  support 
from  other  U.S.  antagonists  like  Irani  arc  really 
conspiring  to  choke  off  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  U.S. 
market.  The  apparent  threat  indicators  cited  above 
arc  somewhat  misleading.  For  one.  the  1.93  million 
tons  China  imported  in  2005  represent  only  1.5% 
of  its  total  crude  imports.1 1  Nor  is  China's  increase 
in  refining  capacity  really  so  ominous.  The  move  to 
blend  sour  with  light  sweet  crude  will  not  result  in 
a  significantly  greater  ability  to  use  Venezuelan  oil 
because  only  China's  coastal  refineries  can  process 
sours  with  more  than  3%  sulfuric  content;  her  inland 
refineries  cannot  process  oil  with  greater  than  I 
percent  sulfuric  content.  Thus,  any  blending  will 
necessarily  contain  a  low  proportion  of  sour. 

The  new  refineries  coming  on  line  are  not 
expected  to  help  much  either.  Most  of  the  crude  to 
be  refined  by  the  new  plants  will  come  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  has  taken  a  25  percent  stake  in  Sino¬ 
pec 's  Fu  jian  refinery  project,  while  another  planned 
expansion  of  the  Qingdao  refinery  is  also  expected 
to  take  Saudi  oil.  These  preexisting  agreements 
with  Saudi  Arabia  leave  little  room  for  processing 
sour  Venezuelan  oil  in  large  enough  quantities  to 
displace  the  U.S.  market. 

Similarly  problematic  is  Caracas’s  attempt  to 
build  up  its  tanker  fleet  to  increase  export  to  Asia. 
Geographic  realities  present  the  major  obstacle  to 
this  ambition.  Venezuela’s  three  main  transport 
options — shipping  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
building  a  pipeline  across  Colombia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  transporting  the  oil  around  Cape  Horn  at 
the  southern  tip  of  the  Americas — arc  all  expensive 
and  unwieldy.  For  heavy  crude  oil.  the  unfavorable 
w  eight-to-valuc  ratio  means  that  higher  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  do  not  favor  long  distance  shipping.  Oil 
is  a  fungible  commodity  in  the  world  oil  market, 
and  Chinese  investors  arc  keenly  focused  on  the 
bottom  line.  If  Venezuela  seriously  sought  to 
bypass  the  United  States  and  send  its  oil  straight  to 
China.  Venezuela  would  have  to  cover  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  transportation  costs.  The  short-term  trade 
disruption  could  mean  that  Chavez  would  have  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  political  price  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  fallout. 

Another  obstacle  to  any  Chinese- Venezuelan 
attempt  to  use  oil  as  a  weapon  against  the  U.S.  is 
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the  Chavez  administration's  mismanagement  of 
the  oil  industry  and  its  failure  lo  invest  adequately 
in  infrastructure.  In  February  2006,  Venezuela's 
energy  minister  announced  plans  to  double  oil 
exports  to  China  to  300,000  bancls-pcr-day  from 
1 50.000  burrels-per-day.  but  most  observers  doubt 
that  this  pace  of  growth  is  sustainable.'* 

To  be  sure,  both  China's  growing  energy  needs 
and  Venezuela's  management  of  its  petroleum 
sector  have  important  implications  for  U.S.  energy 
security.  Hut  the  effects  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  long-term  supply  and  demand  lor  oil  on  the 
global  market,  not  in  a  sudden  shock  to  L'.S  energy 
supplies  resulting  from  a  cut-off  of  oil  by  conspiring 
parties.  For  one.  U.S.  oil  consumers  would  have 
time  to  adjust  to  any  sharp  change  in  trade  and  could 
purchase  oil  from  providers  who  had  been  displaced 
by  China's  agreement  with  Venezuela.  In  addition, 
even  if  China  and  Venezuela  sought  to  spook  U.S. 
oil  markets  (a  highly  speculative  scenario),  the  haz¬ 
ardous  logistics  of  the  global  oil  trade  would  quickly 
extinguish  any  ambition  lo  forge  a  sustainable  oil 
alliance  to  isolate  the  United  States. 

Setting  aside  Hugo  Chavez’s  far-fetched  fantasies 
of  holding  American  “imperialists"  hostage  to  his 
oil  reserves,  under  current  conditions  any  disrup¬ 
tion  of  oil  exports  lo  the  United  States  would  dev¬ 
astate  the  Venezuelan  economy  and  perhaps  pose 
a  mortal  threat  to  Chavez's  regime.  For  its  part. 
China  is  extremely  sensitive  to  U.S.  perceptions 
that  it  represents  an  emerging  rival.  It  has  taken 
great  pains  to  avoid  political  provocations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  instead  focusing  on  purely 
economic  objectives. 

Finally,  Beijing  is  searching  for  stable  energy  sup¬ 
pliers  over  the  long  term,  and  few  high-level  Chinese 
officials  appear  willing  to  bank  heavily  on  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  erratic  and  potentially  volatile  Chavez. 
During  a  recent  meeting  with  other  South  American 
presidents  in  April.  Chavez  threatened  to  blow  up  the 
countiy 's  oil  fields  in  response  to  a  possible  invasion 
by  the  United  States.''  Such  wild  rhetoric  is  hardly 
reassuring  to  Chinese  investors,  especially  when 
they  have  access  to  more  conv  eniently  located,  better 
quality  oil  fnim  partners  in  the  Middle  East 

A  Prudent  Approach 

The  existing  relationship  between  China  and  Ven¬ 


ezuela  may  not  be  a  cause  for  immediate  alarm,  but 
this  hardly  signifies  that  U.S.  policymakers  should 
lapse  into  complacency.  Indeed.  China  may  even¬ 
tually  seek  lo  establish  itself  as  a  major  power  and 
a  conventional  regional  rival  to  the  United  States 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Even  if  this  does  not 
come  to  pass.  China  is  sure  to  continue  pursuing  its 
objective  of  securing  the  necessary  commodities  to 
sustain  its  economic  growth  and  feed  its  large  and 
increasingly  restless  population. 

Competition  for  Latin  America's  energy  supplies 
will  undoubtedly  intensify  at  a  time  when  many 
nations  are  seeking  to  exercise  greater  control  over 
their  oil  and  gas  reserves.  Venezuela  has  sought  and 
obtained  a  controlling  stake  in  crucial  oil  ventures 
iun  by  foreign  companies  and.  as  mentioned  above, 
the  Bolivian  government  has  acted  to  nationalize 
its  natural  gas  sector,  even  sending  in  troops  with  a 
dramatic  flourish.  Most  recently,  Ecuador  cancelled 
the  operating  contracts  of  the  U.S.-based  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corporation,  triggering  a  trade  dispute 
with  Washington.  These  rifts  may  create  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  China's  state-owned  oil  compumes  to  play 
a  more  sweeping  role  in  the  region's  energy  sector. 
U.S.  policymakers  need  lo  be  vigilant  and  proac¬ 
tive.  The  long-term  outlook  for  U.S.  energy  security 
will  be  improved  if  they  cun  fashion  a  compelling 
response  to  the  new  dynamic  created  by  China’s 
growing  economic  power  and  Latin  America's 
resurgent  nationalism.  MR 
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Jose  Ramon  Ponce  Solu/.abal 

AFrER  THE  BERLIN  WALL  FELL  and  the  Soviet  Union  collapsed. 

U.S.  policy  toward  Latin  America  degenerated  into  a  condition  of 
smug  complacency  and  benign  neglect.  The  policy  apparently  stemmed 
from  the  assumption  that  Lcninist-style  socialism  had  failed  and  that  demo¬ 
cratic  capitalism  had  permanently  prevailed  as  the  Latin  American  system 
of  choice,  able  to  come  into  full  bloom  without  further  nurturing.  This  was 
naive  and.  for  a  nation  that  depends  in  large  pari  on  Andean  Ridge  oil  to 
fuel  its  economy,  also  foolhardy  and  dangerous. 

U.S.  complacency  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  apparent  assumption 
that  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  had  shriveled  into  permanent  irrelevance,  having 
devolved  into  a  mere  anachronism  of  the  cold  war,  an  obsolete  curiosity  and 
relic  of  failed  Socialism  on  the  junk  heap  of  history.  Unfortunately,  to  the 
unpleasant  surprise  of  many  in  the  U.S.  government,  it  is  now  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  Castro  was  cleverer  than  anyone  had  given  him  credit  for.  Not  only 
has  he  survived  the  widespread  collapse  of  global  communism  to  become 
the  virtual  ideological  world  leader  of  what  remains  of  the  communist 
faithful,  but  he  has  emerged  as  the  leading  ideological  leader  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  As  such,  he  plays  an  increasingly  dominant  shaping  role  in 
hemispheric  politics,  aided  and  abetted  in  large  measure  by  continuing  U.S. 
indifference  to  the  region.  ’Hus  is  evidenced  by  resurgent  regional  interest 
in  his  methods  for  taking  power  and  for  governing,  both  of  which  are  being 
emulated  and  promoted  to  ever  wider  and  more  sympathetic  audiences  as 
alternatives  to  “democratic  capitalism"  linked  to  “international  trade  agree¬ 
ments."  The  most  notable  current  champions  of  Castroism  arc  Venezuela's 
President  Hugo  Chavez,  and  Bolivia's  President  Evo  Morales. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  clear  evidence  that  fledgling  democracies 
in  Latin  America  arc  foundering  on  the  rocks  of  entrenched  oligarchies, 
enduring  class  stratification,  widespread  official  corruption,  and  persistent, 
widespread  poverty,  U.S.  policy  continues,  as  it  has  over  the  last  15  years, 
tepidly  hoping  for  the  best.  Meanwhile,  disillusioned  with  democratic 
capitalism  as  a  solution  to  Latin  America’s  social  and  economic  problems. 
Chavez,  Morales,  and  other  prominent  Latin  leaders  are  closely  studying 
how  to  incorporate  major  elements  of  Castro's  ideology  and  methods  for 
governing  in  their  own  nations.  Today,  they  are  actively  seeking  to  promote 
alternative  forms  of  socioeconomic  and  political  systems  that  they  assert 
will  be  better  suited  to  Latin  American  culture  and  ethnic  “temperament" 
than  democratic  capitalism.  As  a  result,  much  of  w hat  Chavez  is  now  doing, 
and  Morales  has  openly  committed  to  do.  mirrors  the  measures  Castro  took 
to  consolidate  control  not  only  over  the  government  of  Cuba,  but  over  the 
hearts,  minds,  and  souls  of  the  people. 
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As  a  former  member  of  Castro’s  Cuban  gov¬ 
ernment  apparatus  charged  with  implementing 
measures  of  social  and  political  control  in  the  after- 
math  of  Castro's  takeover,  my  purpose  here  is  to 
broadly  outline  what  it  takes  to  control  populations 
in  general,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  principles 
and  measures  which  were  implemented  by  Castro 
to  consolidate  control  over  the  Cuban  people,  and 
which  he  still  uses  today  to  control  every  aspect  of 
Cuban  life.  It  is  hoped  that  highlighting  these  will 
help  alert  L'.S.  policymakers  and  military  leaders 
to  the  measures  pro-C’astro.  anti-American  leaders 
like  Chavez  and  Morales  can  be  expected  to  employ 
on  the  Andean  Ridge  in  their  attempts  to  implement 
similar  social,  political  and  economic  programs  of 
social  and  political  control. 

A  Reality  of  Governance 

Setting  aside  utopian  egalitarianism  governed  by 
wishful  thinking,  the  cold  hard  facts  of  life  are  that 
the  art  of  politics  in  some  way  hinges  to  a  lesser 
or  greater  degree  on  employing  effective  measures 
to  guide,  influence,  and  control  populations.  As  a 
result,  control  over  people  as  a  legitimate  objective 
of  political  practice  has  been  the  subject  of  multiple 
theoretic  and  philosophical  studies  throughout 
history.1  Subsequent  to  such  discussion,  there  is 
near  universal  agreement  that  all  governments,  if 
they  arc  to  effectively  govern  and  regulate  society, 
have  a  legitimate  interest  in  exercising  some  form 
of  population  control — even  democracies.  There¬ 
fore,  the  circumstantial  or  incidental  application 
of  techniques  of  control  in  the  intercsLs  of  building 
or  maintaining  a  democracy  is  not  only  legitimate, 
but  essential.  Consequently,  gaining  a  thorough 
understanding  and  mastery  of  the  principles  and 
mechanisms  of  population  control  is  indispensable 
for  anyone  aspiring  to  be  a  politician,  community 
leader,  or  military  officer  responsible  for  managing, 
caring  for.  and  leading  large  groups  of  people. 

Control  Must  Be  Cultivated 

As  a  first  observation,  thorough  and  effective 
control  of  a  population  cannot  be  gained  through 
spontaneous  actions;  it  requires  premeditation. 
Without  a  program  aimed  at  asserting  control,  spon¬ 
taneous  events  resulting  in  leadership  over  a  polity 
merely  generate  spurious,  temporary  c fleets  that 
ultimately  produce  ineffective,  short-lived  govern¬ 


ments.  Thus,  effective  control  demands  a  calculated 
program  of  action  based  on  scientific  rigor  that 
aims  to  identify  and  implement  measures  based  on 
socio-psychological  principles.  Political  leaders  in 
general  must  understand  and  possess  the  ability  to 
apply  these  principles,  methods,  and  techniques  in 
a  flexible  manner,  which  requires  acute  observa¬ 
tion,  ingenuity,  and  astuteness;  general  axioms  and 
superficial  application  do  not  suffice. 

Totalitarian  Control 

Totalitarian  regimes,  and  those  countries  that 
throughout  history  have  maintained  dictatorial 
and  personality-driven  governments — such  as 
Cuba — are  totalitarian  precisely  because  their  lead¬ 
ers  have  developed  the  most  refined  and  extensive 
procedures  for  controlling  their  populations.  Cur¬ 
rently,  countries  like  Cuba  arc  clearinghouses  for 
socio-psychological  techniques  that  atm  at  achiev¬ 
ing  the  major  abjective  of  all  totalitarian  regimes; 
absolute  political  power  by  asserting  total  control 
over  every  aspect  of  a  population’s  social,  political, 
economic,  and  moral  life. 

Theoretical  Premises  of  Control 

In  my  experience,  there  arc  seven  basic  socio- 
psychological  principles  that  must  be  employed  to 
develop  such  an  effective  program  of  population 
control: 

•  Systematic  focus  on  developing  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  national  political  and  social  systems 
work.  Nations  or  ethnic  groups,  developed  or  unde¬ 
veloped,  have  to  some  extent  an  inherently  strati¬ 
fied  socio-political  structure  an  one  hand,  together 
w  ith  established  internal  processes  that  modify  that 
structure  on  the  other.  To  control  a  society,  one  must 
first  closely  study  and  analyze  the  dynamics  of  the 
existing  systems,  both  formal  and  informal,  that 
govern  that  society.  This  enables  the  next  step  of 
formulating  measures  to  exploit  the  dynamics  of  the 
systems  to  co-opt  or  effectively  supplant  them. 

•  .1  detailed  understanding  of  haw  individual 
identity  is  established  at  the  micro  and  macro  levels 
of  social  strata.  This  starts  with  obtaining  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  cultural  folkways  and  mores  associated 
with  how  a  person  gams  personal  identity  within 
a  given  society.  It  is  essential  to  understand  how 
individuals  acquire  their  identity,  followed  by  how 
individual  identity  then  is  socialized  into  broader 
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social  structures  at  the  micro  level,  such  as  how 
one  is  socialized  into  extended  and  nuclear  family 
structures,  occupational  or  trade  groups,  educa¬ 
tion  systems  (which  in  every  society  arc  powerful 
instruments  of  social  oiganization  and  stratifica¬ 
tion).  neighborhoods  and  local  ethnic  groupings, 
and  religious  or  other  social  groups.  In  short,  study 
must  be  made  of  every  way  in  w  hich  people  are 
connected  at  the  micro  level  in  close,  face-to-face 
interaction.  This  in  turn  must  be  linked  to  study¬ 
ing  and  understanding  the  dynamics  of  individual 
identity  and  micro  socialization  as  they  apply  to 
the  formation  of  a  collective  national  identity  at  the 
macro  level.  To  this  end.  one  must  understand  the 
relative  importance  of  a  national  (country-based) 
identity  as  opposed  to  a  pan-regional  or  community 
identity  established  by  religious,  ethnic,  linguistic, 
or  cultural  affinity.  Macro  socialization  docs  not 
usually  occur  as  a  result  of  intimate  face-to-face 
interaction;  it  is  formed  and  shaped  by  indirect 
means  such  as  community  lints  to  a  common 
literature  and  language,  cultural  history,  religious 
liturgy,  or  the  media. 

•  Analysis  of  economic  conditions  and  factors. 
These  must  be  understood  because,  to  a  great  extent, 
they  contour  and  regulate  the  social  interaction  that 
occurs  at  each  level  of  society.  Economic  factors 
shape  the  educational  and  political  systems  and 
virtually  every  other  aspect  of  social  interaction.  As 
such,  they  inlluence  the  nature  of  individual  inter¬ 
actions,  as  well  as  the  broader  social  and  cultural 
interactions  that  produce  lmportant-io-understand 
cultural  idiosyncrasies. 

•  Understand  how  a  specific  society's  formal 
and  Informal  communication  systems  \uirk.  The 
communication  systems  and  networks  that  facilitate 
individual  relations  within  a  nation  must  be  studied 
in  great  detail,  since  they  constitute  the  nervous 
system  of  the  body  politic  and  arc  the  bedrock,  of 
social  interaction  and  intercourse  that  make  the 
state  viable.  These  systems  range  from  informal 
networks  of  intimate  direct  interaction  (face-to- 
face)  to  organized  muss  communications  at  a  very 
impersonal  level.  Such  communication  networks 
vary  in  form  and  interconnection  according  to  the 
social  strata  or  region  in  which  they  operate.  For 
example,  communications  reaching  a  family  unit 
may  be  very  difl'ercnl  from  nation  to  nation  or  cul¬ 
ture  to  culture  (i.c..  difi'erenl  in  a  Latin  American 


region  as  compared  to  networks  on  the  Arabian 
Peninsula). 

•  Understanding  of  unique  social  conventions  as 
factors  of  social  influence  that  regulate  and  control 
the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  populations.  Theory 
and  tools  developed  for  premeditated  or  spontane¬ 
ous  efforts  to  modify  attitudes  and  behaviors  arc 
constrained  by  the  dynamics  of  a  society's  unique 
set  of  social  mores  and  customs.  Therefore,  com¬ 
munications  must  be  developed  that  specifically 
have  as  their  objective  channeling  and  modifying 
existing  mores,  beliefs,  feelings,  motivations,  and 
emotions  in  a  manner  that  leads  to  cultural  and 
psychological  submission  to  the  state. 

•  Espfoitation  of  charismatic  leaders.  Changes  in 
social  systems  arc  universally  infiucnccd  and  regu¬ 
lated  by  communications  channeled  through  the 
nation's  social  strata  by  effective  and  charismatic 
leaders  who  are  perceived  as  embodying  the  values 
of  the  movement  they  represent  or  over  which  they 
preside  Properly  understanding  and  employing 
the  unifying  principle  of  charismatic  leadership  is 
essential  to  control  u  populace. 

•  Understanding  internal  national  and  ethnic 
differences.  The  measures  employed  for  control¬ 
ling  the  population  must  be  applied  according  to 
national  and  ethnic  differences.  For  example,  the 
leadership  imposed  on  Cubans,  w  hose  culture  com¬ 
bines  Spanish  Catholic  features  with  sub-Saharan 
African  animist  religious  and  cultural  influences, 
entails  a  very  different  set  of  considerations  and 
peculiarities  than  those  that  would  be  employed 
in  developing  measures  aimed  at  controlling  the 
populace  of  a  rural  area  of  Iraq  where  Sunni.  Shia. 
and  Kurd  populations  coexist  uneasily,  each  having 
different  cultural  traditions,  interpretations  of  Islam, 
and  even  languages. 

A  government  program  that  effectively  integrates 
measures  based  on  the  above  seven  principles  cre¬ 
ates  in  society  a  bastion  of  psychological  condition¬ 
ing  very  difficult  to  ov  ercome  hy  those  seeking  to 
challenge  the  regime  in  power  later.  Obviously, 
developing  such  a  program  requires  a  massive 
investment  in  research  aimed  at  gathering,  analyz¬ 
ing.  collating,  and  utilizing  information  pertinent 
to  each  principle.  Thus,  a  telling  mark  of  totalitar¬ 
ian  regimes  is  that  they  characteristically  invest 
inordinate  amounts  of  money  and  other  resources 
in  social  research,  and  they  usually  prioritize  sucial 
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On  10  October  1960.  on  the  eve  of  the  military  trial  of  more  than 
a  hundred  Insurgent*  captured  in  the  mountains.  Fidel  Castro 
warns,  "He  who  lives  by  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword"  to 
those  who  attached  his  regime 

research  above  meeting  the  requirements  of  other 
pressing  state  needs.  Such  research  is  administered 
by  government  ministries  that  have  been  established 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  man¬ 
aging  the  complete  psychological  domination  of 
their  citizens.  This  is  why  totalitarian  regimes  like 
Cuba’s  often  evolve  into  recognized  world  leaders 
in  social  research. 

Control  in  Cuba 

That  Cuba  has  become  a  global  symbol  of 
totalitarian  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury  is  one  of  the  great  ironies  of  modern  history. 
Motivated  by  a  vision  of  egalitarian  democratic 
rule  and  universal  human  equality,  Cuba  was  the 
only  Latin  American  country  to  fight  continually 
against  Spanish  colonialism  ( for  over  100  years)  to 
gain  its  independence.  However,  following  the  end 
of  Spanish  rule,  Cuha's  attempts  at  establishing  a 
democracy  were  constantly  interrupted  by  political 
instability  and  civil  unrest  that  persisted  into  the 
1920’s  and  early  30’s  (and  which,  unfortunately, 
was  abetted  by  the  U.S.'s  ill-advised  meddling).* 
During  this  process,  the  bloody,  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment  that  assumed  power  in  the  early  20th  century’ 
was  ousted  by  a  popular  insurrection  that  aimed 
once  more  at  establishing  a  democracy.  However, 
the  democratic  forces  were  again  Unvaried  in  1952 
by  dictator  Fulgencio  Batista,  who  seized  power 
by  coup  d'etat,  promising  to  establish  democracy. 


Instead,  he  proved  to  be  an  especially  cruel  and 
exploitative  tyrant  So  onerous  and  corrupt  was 
Batista's  rule  that  his  government  fell  easily  in  the 
late  1950s  w  hen  challenged  by  the  relatively  modest 
but  persistent  insurgency  led  by  Fidel  Castro, 
another  charismatic  but  utterly  self-possessed  dic¬ 
tator  who,  like  Batista,  came  to  power  promising 
democracy,  but  on  assuming  power  reneged  on  his 
commitment. 

In  contrast  to  the  short-sighted  venality  that 
characterized  Batista,  Castro  was  a  much  shrewder 
analyst  of  the  tide  of  human  events.  Unlike  Batista, 
who  lived  to  exploit  the  populace  to  support  his 
own  luxurious  lifestyle.  Castro  lived  for  acquiring 
power.  To  this  end.  he  followed  a  strategy  of  first 
consolidating  power  by  currying  favor  with  the 
Cuban  middle  and  lower  economic  classes,  fol¬ 
lowed  later  by  implementing  more  extreme  mea¬ 
sures  to  consolidate  total  psychological  and  moral 
control  over  the  rest  of  the  population  once  power 
was  firmly  in  his  hands. 

In  this  way,  Cuba’s  century-old  pursuit  of  liberty 
and  democratic  rule  went  by  the  wayside  as  it  fell 
back  into  the  pattern  of  trading  one  strongman  for 
another.  The  current  strongman  has  since  success¬ 
fully  established  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  built 
around  his  own  cult  of  personality  under  a  thinly 
disguised  facade  of  communism. 

The  Seven  Principles  of  Control 
Applied  in  Cuba 

Employing  the  seven  principles  previously  noted, 
Castro  has  developed  a  unique  system  of  popula¬ 
tion  control  through  a  sophisticated  program  of 
calculated  psychological  domination  supported 
by  targeted  coercion.  His  program  is  not  built  on  a 
form  of  repression  characterized  by  indiscriminate 
bloodshed  and  mass  coercion,  as  often  depicted  by 
outside  observers  and  world  media.  Intimidation 
through  stale  terrorism  is  used,  but  it  is  used  only 
in  a  very  selective  and  targeted  fashion,  in  a  wuy 
calculated  not  to  unduly  agitate  the  majority  of  the 
citizens.  Nor  is  control  obtained  through  what  is 
popularly  termed  brainwashing,  though  socto-psy- 
chological  manipulation  of  the  population  is  one  of 
the  principal  instruments  in  the  system  of  control. 
Rather,  the  Cuban  regime  imposes  a  mental  and 
spiritual  yoke  upon  the  population.  It  conditions 
the  psychological  outlook  of  the  populace  through 
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Cuba's  program  to  dominate 
its  populace  has  three  major 
components: 

•  Public  opinion  surveys 

•  Leader  creation 

•  Propaganda 


a  calculated  policy  that  narrows  expectations  by 
limiting  individual  choices  across  the  social  spec¬ 
trum.  As  a  result,  in  practical  application.  Castro's 
regime  has  gradually  habituated  the  Cubun  popula¬ 
tion  to  accept,  in  large  part  unconsciously,  a  social, 
political,  and  economic  environment  in  which 
lack  of  choice  is  the  norm.  Therefore,  a  life  of 
limited  choice  that  produces  accepted  dependence 
on  the  state  has  become  the  virtual  psychological 
status  quo;  it  is  an  element  notv  entrenched  in  the 
national  character  of  the  Cuban  population  itself. 
Thus.  Castro  need  not  gauge  the  ultimate  success 
of  his  population  control  by  public  expressions  of 
popular  support  for  his  regime,  but  by  evidence  of 
mass  resignation,  as  manifested  in  a  general  lack 
of  significant  organized  resistance. 

ITic  Cuban  government  has  imposed  this  psycho¬ 
logical  yoke  over  the  population  with  a  program  that 
is  characterized  by  a  refined  matrix  of  measures  that 
specifically  aim  to  habituate  the  average  Cuban  to 
accepting  limited  choice  as  the  norm.  Around  this 
norm  are  grouped  a  variety  of  interrelated  factors 
that  form  a  pyramid  of  constraining  factors. 

The  central  vertical  axis  and  spine  of  this  struc¬ 
ture  of  total  dominance  is  the  principle  of  exploiting 
the  influence  of  a  charismatic  leader.  At  the  base 
and  foundation  of  the  pyramid  of  control  is  Castro 
himself,  as  the  Cuban  people  have  been  conditioned 
over  time  to  accept  his  decisions  as  infallible  and 
his  authority  as  inviolable — so  completely,  more¬ 
over.  that  he  can  neither  be  successfully  defied  nor 
challenged.  Consequently,  mass  psychological 
acceptance  of  Castro's  infallibility  effectively  rei¬ 
fies  in  the  public  mind  the  perception  that  personal 
involvement  in  political  choice  for  the  average 
citizen  is  off  the  table.  In  other  words,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  populace  has  generally  resigned  itself  to 
believing  that  participation  in  the  government  is 
simply  not  a  personal  option.  This  is  the  cornerstone 


of  Cuba's  program  for  mass  psychological  domina¬ 
tion.  Once  the  masses  have  accepted  as  a  principle 
that  they  are  properly  and  severely  limited  in  their 
ability  to  choose  their  own  political  leaders,  this 
provides  the  foundation  for  further  measures  to 
promote  psychological  submission  to  the  dictates 
of  the  state  and  its  leadership. 

The  following  pyramid  of  psychological  themes 
and  measures  has  been  built  on  this  foundation; 

•  Inculcation  of  governmental  infallibility  and 
omnipotence,  and  mass  psychological  acceptance 
of  the  impossibility  of  the  government’s  removal, 
reinforced  by  propaganda  designed  to  create  this 
impression  by  mixing  accounts  of  both  real  and  mis¬ 
leading  events  intended  to  demonstrate  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  successfully  challenging  the  state. 

•  Acceptance  of  the  state's  absolute  control 
of  property  and  its  strict  regulation  of  individual 
liberties. 

•  Acceptance  of  the  dominant  and  unbridled 
power  of  the  police  and  secret  service  to  monitor  and 
control  the  activities  of  Cuban  citizens.  As  a  result, 
fear  of  the  police  and  secret  service  permeates  Cuban 
society,  even  at  the  highest  levels  (just  below  Castro) 
of  the  government,  the  Communist  Party,  and  the 
military.  Thanks  to  a  vast  network  of  local  informants, 
fear  and  its  corailary,  suspicion,  reach  down  into 
individual  homes  and  families.  This  marks  the  suc¬ 
cessful  implementation  of  what  amounts  to  a  scheme 
to  keep  the  nation  in  a  constant  state  of  paranoia  in 
which  neighbors  suspect  and  fear  neighbors. 

•  Information  control.  In  Cuba,  all  information 
reaching  the  population  comes  from  state  media. 
Typically,  this  information  is  highly  textured  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  importance  Castro  places  on  maintain¬ 
ing  absolute  control  over  information  is  apparent 
in  his  maniacal  efforts  to  block  all  information 
from  the  outside  world  that  might  challenge  state- 
purveyed  information.  Cuba,  for  instance,  expends 
enormous  resources  to  jam  Radio  and  TV  Marti 
broadcasts  emanating  from  Miami,  Florida 

•  Emigration  control.  Cuba  seeks  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  its  citizens'  movements  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  flic  country.  Castro  is  cagey,  however  Although 
the  government  officially  maintains  a  policy  of 
reprisal  against  anyone  desiring  to  leave,  in  reality, 
departures  are  controlled  in  a  way  calculated  to  dis¬ 
sipate  the  strength  of  potential  internal  opposition. 
Put  another  way,  Castro  lets  troublemakers  leave. 
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•  Behavior  control  created  by  instilling  a  sense  of 
resignation  and  helplessness  through  legal  sanctions 
imposed  on  all  activities  according  to  the  govern¬ 
ment's  dictates.  Choice  is  closely  circumscribed 
across  a  spectrum  of  activities,  including  what  is 
acceptable  for  a  person  to  hear  in  the  news  or  to  buy 
in  a  store,  where  a  person  can  live,  what  he  can  do 
for  a  living,  and  where  he  can  travel.  Compliance 
with  such  measures  is  promoted  as  a  necessary 
patriotic  duty  and  is  sub|cct  to  state  monitoring. 

•  Zen»  tolerance  of  political  or  social  opposi¬ 
tion.  A  key  to  totalitarian  control  is  not  to  allow’ 
the  opposition  to  mature  into  a  critical  mass  that 
could  call  the  government's  authority  into  question. 
Repression  of  all  opposition  is  abetted  by  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  communications  and  by  conscious 
efforts  to  sow  mistmst  and  chronic  intangible  tenor 
among  potential  opposition  elements. 

Principles  and  Tactics  of  Control 

Cuba’s  program  to  dominate  its  populace  has 
three  major  components: 

•  Public  opinion  .utnvys.  The  government  spends 
an  enormous  amount  of  tunc  collecting  public-opinion 
infoimation  based  on  the  premise  that  it  cannot  influ¬ 
ence.  control,  or  direct  a  population  if  it  does  not  know 
what  the  people  arc  thinking 
and  doing.  Analysis  of  this 
knowledge  guides  follow- 
on  action.  In  a  totalitarian 
society,  such  information  is 
usually  obtained  by  posting 
agents  and  informants  in 
the  community.  The  Cuban 
government  sponsors  two 

kinds  of  extensive  data  collection  e  Hurts  structured 
and  incidental,  fhe  former  describes  collection  from 
agenLs  and  observers  who  routinely  circulate  through 
communities  to  collect  observations.  The  latter  occurs 
when  observers  arc  sent  to  collect  data  associated 
with  a  concrete  and  current  situation,  noimally  one 
involving  a  conflict. 

•  Leader  creation.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  less 
developed  cultures  for  the  population  to  see  authori¬ 
tarianism  as  the  only  solution  to  social  and  political 
instability.  However,  because  authoritarian  govern¬ 
ments  have  a  hard  time  identifying  successor  leaders 
once  the  leader  dies  or  is  removed,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  government  he  headed  immediately  comes 


into  question,  the  country  may  become  disoriented 
and  society  might  collapse  unless  another  equally 
effective  authoritarian  ruler  assumes  control.  For 
that  reason — to  keep  the  population  under  con¬ 
trol — totalitarian  regimes  are  particularly  concerned 
with  perpetuating  authoritarian  leaders. 

In  Cuba,  where  problems  surrounding  Castro’s 
succession  have  long  been  anticipated,  much  effort 
has  been  expended  to  identify  leaders  at  lower 
levels  for  indoctrination  and  training.  It  is  hoped 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  Castro  to  leave  power, 
these  new  leaders  will  continue  to  exercise  author¬ 
ity  in  a  manner  calculated  to  ensure  the  continuity 
of  the  regime.  Preparing  this  chain  of  leadership 
involves— 

►  Inserting  agents  and  informants  into  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  identify  the  best  candidates  for  leadership. 

►  Selecting  and  approaching  prospective  I  cadets 
in  whom  the  local  people  clearly  show  confidence. 

►  Identifying  leaders  who  have  independently 
emerged  at  the  head  of  organizations  sympathetic  to 
the  regime,  as  well  as  those  involved  in  organizing 
mass  demonstrations. 

►  Preparing  selected  leaders  by  providing  indoc¬ 
trination,  training,  and  experience  through  assign¬ 
ment  to  positions  of  increased  responsibility. 

•  Pmpaganda.  In  Cuba, 
as  in  all  states  governed  by 
authoritarian  regimes,  pro¬ 
paganda  is  of  incalculable 
importance  for  controlling 
the  population.  According 
to  authoritarian  theory, 
propaganda  will  only  be 
effective  if  it  is  designed 
to  support  specific  objectives  stemming  from 
concrete  situations.  (Propaganda  used  merely  for 
propaganda’s  sake  will  actually  be  counterproduc¬ 
tive:  its  banality  will  undermine  the  bclievahility  of 
all  state-disseminated  information.)  Consequently, 
developing  effective  propaganda  requires  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  specific  conditions  and 
idiosyncrasies  associated  with  a  specific  situation. 
For  example,  content  and  messages  will  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  different  depending  on  whether  they  arc 
to  be  directed  at  farmers  in  Cuba,  oil  workers  in 
Venezuela,  or  ba/aaris  in  Iraq.  To  further  illustrate, 
propaganda  aimed  at  religious  Cubans  of  Spanish- 
Catholic  heritage  who  huve  been  influenced  by 


Propaganda  is  of 
incalculable  importance 
for  controlling  the 
population. 
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long-standing  secular-humanist  policies  and  the 
national  traits  of  Cuban  pragmatism  and  tolerance, 
as  well  as  other  cultural  factors,  would  not  sen  e 
well  if  used  on  those  who  display  the  fanatical  senti¬ 
ments  that  occur  in  some  non-Catholic.  less  secular, 
religiously  intolerant  Middle  East  populations. 

Propaganda  should  generally  be  employed  in  two 
modes  for  distinct  purposes: 

►  Information  directed  at  buttressing  public  faith 
and  confidence  in  the  regime. 

►  Disinformation  aimed  at  misleading  adver¬ 
saries.  Such  propaganda  attempts  to  modify  the 
opposition's  psychological  perceptions  in  order  to 
minimize  or  alter  its  actions.  It  will  usually  take 
the  form  of  regime  messages  juxtaposed  against 
the  opposition's  arguments  or  convictions,  and  it 
will  be  transmitted  by  special  technical  means  in  a 
manner  that  seeks  to  modify  the  target  audience's 
perceptions  or  beliefs  without  them  realizing  it. 

ITicrc  is  also  specialized  political  propaganda, 
which  combines  facets  of  information  and  disinfor¬ 
mation  with  other  important  features.  It  must — 

►  Contain  primarily  emotional-affective  content. 
Political  propaganda  will  not  be  effective  unless  it 
elicits  emotion  as  opposed  to  merely  attempting  to 
persuade  with  argument.  Political  piupaganda  must 
stimulate  intense  passion  to  emotionally  agitate  the 
masses  into  accepting  governmental  assertions,  then 
acting  as  the  government  wishes. 

►  Help  unify  disparate  groups  into  a  single 
body  around  themes  that  produce  passionate  core 
attitudes. 

►  Showcase  the  leadership  or  the  symbolic 
significance  of  a  specific  leader  to  buttress  support 
for  both  as  legitimate  representatives  of  the  targeted 
group's  values. 

►  Constantly  repeat  basic  themes  using  speeches, 
mass  media,  graphics,  individuals,  and  whatever 
other  means  arc  available. 

►  Provide  a  unifying  cosmic  paradigm  that 
satisfies  all  groups.  For  example.  Nazism  and  Com¬ 
munism  were  distinct  from  other  political  ideologies 
because  their  proponents  recognized  that  political 
ideology  alone  was  unlikely  to  achieve  much  without 
the  addition  of  "spiritual"  content  Emulating  this 
strategy.  Castro’s  regime  set  itself  apart  from  the 
relatively  weak  Communist  movements  of  Eastern 
Europe,  w  Inch  abandoned  any  spiritual  or  emotional 
appeals  to  the  masses  in  fav  or  of  rational  persuasion. 


As  a  result,  those  movements  lost  their  fanattcul 
adherents  and  leaders  and  then  their  general  psycho¬ 
logical  hold  over  the  people.  ( By  wav  of  comparison, 
similar  emphasis  on  promoting  the  “spiritual''  com¬ 
ponent  ol  fundamentalist  Islamic  extremism  appeals 
to  be  a  prime  motivating  factor  for  adherents  of  the 
faith  that  is  fueling  global  terrorism.) 

►  Adapt  to  the  audience  at  which  it  is  directed. 
In  the  Middle  East,  propaganda  must  be  based  on 
the  Koran,  while  in  Cuba,  appeals  that  arc  more 
secular,  objective,  and  not  exclusively  religious  in 
nature  arc  more  effective. 

►  Exploit  the  human  herd  instinct.  Propaganda 
is  best  transmitted  in  a  collective  setting,  where  the 
effect  of  its  emotional  content  is  greater.  Speeches 
to  large  groups  of  people  are  especially  importanL 
Propaganda  transmitted  directly  to  large  numbers 
of  people  in  close  physical  proximity  to  each 
other  facilitates  the  formation  and  circulation  of 
the  desired  opinions,  sentiments,  and  behavior. 

In  the  Middle  East, 
propaganda  must  be  based 
on  the  Koran,  while  in  Cuba, 

appeals  that  are  more  secular, 
objective,  and  not  exclusively 
religious  in  nature  are  more 

effective. 

promoting  the  equivalent  of  a  "group  think"  con¬ 
tagion  amung  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
skillfully  communicated  propaganda  (usually  by  u 
charismatic  leader)  cun  produce  a  monolithic  bloc 
of  supportive  sentiment.  The  individual  “spirit" 
of  individuals  in  the  group  at  which  propaganda 
is  being  directed  muy  be  agitated  to  the  point  of 
producing  a  group  emotional  state  of  “ecstasy," 
which  in  turn  heightens  suggestibility  for  attitude 
and  behavior  modification. 

►  Present  themes  and  talking  points  of  propa¬ 
ganda  as  if  they  were  already  facts.  Consider,  for 
example,  two  possible  ways  to  say  the  same  thing: 
"You  should  live  in  a  democracy"  and  “The  Iraqi 
people  clamor  for  democracy."  The  first  statement 
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is  conditional  (“You  should  live");  it  suggests  that 
"you"  haven't  accepted  democracy  yet  “You"  can 
also  he  singular,  focusing  a  listener  inward  and  out 
of  group-think,  while  “live"  is  a  weak  verb,  connot¬ 
ing  existence  but  not  much  else.  On  the  other  hand. 
“The  lraqt  people  clamor  for  democracy"  makes 
a  bold  declarative  statement — there’s  no  doubt 
about  it;  they  clamor.  The  subject  (“Iraqi  people") 
conjures  up  the  masses  and  invites  belonging,  and 
clamor  is  an  active  verb  that  connotes  arm  waving 
and  shouting.  Hammered  home  on  every  occa¬ 
sion.  such  declarative,  all-embracing  claims  begin 
to  produce  psychological  effects  on  the  populace. 
Individuals  who  feel  excluded  from  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  majority  opinion,  and  therefore 
marginalized,  will  end  up  joining  the  movement 
merely  because  they  do  not  want  to  be  left  out. 1 

►  Repeat  slogans  and  mottos  over  and  over  until 
they  reify,  becoming  established  in  the  popular  mind 
as  axiomatic  “common  knowledge." 

►  Create  heroes  and  martyrs.  The  essence  of 
propaganda  is  creating  a  mythos  typitied  by  people 
who  can  be  held  up  to  the  masses  as  exemplars  of 
the  movement’s  ideals. 

►  Create  villains  to  serve  as  scapegoats  and 
counterpoinLs  to  the  heroes  and  martyrs.*  This 
exploits  the  natural  human  tendency  to  defend  the 
herd  from  an  external  enemy.  The  identification  of 
villains  strengthens  the  cohesion  and  unity  of  the 
masses,  stimulating  and  focusing  their  collective 
anger  while  sowing  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the 
movement’s  opponents. 

In  a  related  vein,  during  actual  armed  conflict 
with  a  specific  enemy,  the  propagandist  must  coun¬ 
ter  public  reaction  to  each  enemy  strike  by  immedi¬ 
ately  publicizing  some  sort  of  success.  Only  in  this 
manner  will  it  be  possible  to  maintain  the  morale  of 
the  sympathetic  population  while  aggravating  the 
enemy’s  skepticism  about  his  own  cause. 

The  Cult  of  Charismatic 
Leadership 

In  the  control  of  large  groups,  the  influence  of 
charismatic  leadership  cannot  he  overemphasized. 
As  a  result,  totalitarian  governments  take  on  cult- 
like  status.  In  Cuba,  the  personality  cull  built  around 
Castro  has  been  one  of  the  key  elements  in  popula¬ 
tion  control.  Cull  appeal  continues  to  be  especially 
effective  in  Cuba  because  the  population  has  largely 


been  rendered  psychologically  incapable  of  oppos¬ 
ing  the  regime. 

To  create  a  cult  following,  the  charismatic  leader 
must  make  considerable  efforts  to  understand  the 
state  of  public  opinion  and  to  clearly  and  accurately 
assess  the  people's  most  pressing  needs.  He  must 
also  have  a  good  eye  for  estimating  the  support  for 
a  particular  ideological  movement. 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  public  opinion  and 
public  needs,  the  charismatic  leader  must  establish 
his  presence  and  then  be  supported  by  intense, 
effective  propaganda  efforts  focused  on  a  program 
to  satisfy  the  population’s  needs  and  motivations.  If 
the  leader  is  challenging  the  government  in  power, 
the  leader  can  be  instrumental  in  creating  a  shadow 
of  doubt  among  the  general  populace  by  pounding 
home  propagandists  themes  in  mass  speeches.  Such 
public  engagement  must  always  be  keenly  attuned 
to  the  cultural  sensitivities  of  the  audience.  And. 
assuming  circumstances  are  calling  into  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  government's  programs,  or  the  gov¬ 
ernment  itself,  although  the  public  will  be  unlikely 
to  initially  fully  support  an  opposition  movement,  it 
is  also  unlikely  that  they  will  openly  reject  it  either. 

To  exploit  this  direct  mass  appeal,  charismatic 
leaders  should  call  meetings  and  demonstrations 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  They 
especially  need  to  lake  advantage  of  incidental 
situations,  no  mutter  how  few  people  are  present, 
to  convey  the  movement’s  themes  and  programs. 
On  such  occasions,  leaders  should  deliv  er  impas¬ 
sioned.  vehement  speeches,  especially  if  speaking 
in  front  of  disorganized  masses,  w  hich  are  npc  for 
psychological  manipulation  and  shaping.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  prevailing  socio-economic  conditions 
or  events,  repealed  speeches  repeating  the  same 
themes  often  convert  small  and  large  groups  into 
devout  followings.  As  part  of  his  rhetorical  strategy, 
the  speaker  should  use  such  occasions  to  vilify 
accused  enemies  while  holding  up  martyrs  and 
heroes  for  emulation. 

Street  Demonstrations 

Historically,  the  faction  that  seizes  the  streets  is 
the  one  that  seizes  control  of  the  population  and. 
eventually,  national  power.  Mass  street  demonstra¬ 
tions  exploit  crowd  psychology  to  help  move  the 
people  toward  desired  perceptions  and  behavior. 
Due  to  human  herd  instinct  and  a  general  tendency 
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Cuba  *  President  Fidel  Castio  apeak*  to  thousand*  ot  people 
gathered  during  International  Worker*  Day  at  the  Plaia  ot  Revo¬ 
lution  m  Havana. Cuba,  t  May  2006. 


to  desire  social  conformity,  individuals  arc  increas¬ 
ingly  drawn  together  by  impassioned  and  vehement 
expressions  that  outline  specific  political  objectives. 
In  addition,  concerted  and  repeated  demonstrations 
inevitably  place  stress  on  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
sawing  seeds  of  doubt,  fear,  and  the  feeling  that 
they  (the  enemy)  arc  becoming  the  minority.  This 
is  calculated  to  create  cracks  m  opposition  unity  by 
generating  apprehension  in  prospective  opponents, 
the  object  being  that  they  themselves  will  conclude 
that  the  majority  opposes  them.  Although  there  arc 
always  fanatics  in  the  ranks  of  opposition  groups 
whose  actioas  will  not  change  even  if  they  perceive 
public  animosity  toward  them,  many  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion  can  be  expected  to  feel  neutralized,  so  much  so 
that  they  eventually  may  abandon  the  cause. 


Demonstrations  may  have  very  few  participants 
in  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  but  they  will 
continue  to  grow  in  numbers  if  they — 

•  Arc  organized  frequently  and  repeatedly. 

•  Arc  led  by  effective  leaders  who  have  a  strong 
vision  predicated  on  the  people's  needs  and  con¬ 
cerns. 

•  Arc  supported  and  complemented  by  propa¬ 
ganda. 

•  Convey  vehement  intensity. 

•  Take  place  under  the  banner  of  martyrs  and 
heroes. 

•  Aim  to  inspire  a  decision  to  oppose  and  fight 
opponents  without  respite. 

Recent  history  is  replete  with  examples  of  street 
demonstrations  that  grew  rapidly  into  powerful 
tools  for  antiguvemment  movements.  Some  recent 
examples  include  massive  street  demonstrations 
in  Iran  in  1978  and  1979  that  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Shah,  similar  street  movements  supporting 
Czechoslovakia's  Velvet  Resolution  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  1 9S9.  and  the  mass  dem¬ 
onstrations  that  led  to  Hugo  Chavez's  short-lived 
resignation  m  2002.  Ihcsc  highlight  the  political 
power  generated  through  mass  demonstrations  by 
crowds  in  the  street. 

Cuba  provides  a  number  of  case  studies  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  power  of  public  demonstrations  to  achieve 
public  objectives.  Chiefamong  them  is  the  one  that 
was  carried  out  against  President  .Manuel  Urru- 
tia  Lleo  in  1959  alter  Castro  allegedly  resigned. 
Another  significant  demonstration  was  the  mobili¬ 
zation  called  for  by  the  government  to  neutralize  the 
mass  exodus  from  Maricl.  In  that  instance,  nearly 
one  million  people  gathered  to  confirm  support  for 
the  C astro  regime. 

Muss  demonstrations  are  especially  useful  when 
one  has  superior  coercive  means  to  defeat  or  anni¬ 
hilate  opponents.  However,  such  demonstrations 
should  not  be  organized  if  lackluster  turnout  or 
effective  countermeasures  by  the  opposilion  could 
increase  the  population's  sense  of  helplessness. 

Community  Organizations 

The  organization  and  control  of  community  insti¬ 
tutions  is  another  essential  clement  of  population 
control.  A  major  role  ofcommunity  organizations  is 
to  police  society  for  political  correctness  and  con¬ 
tinued  suhmissivcness  lo  the  state  In  Cuba,  ihc  net- 
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work  of  communily  organizations  has  proven  very 
clTcctivc  at  helping  the  central  government  maintain 
control  over  the  state.  (Nazi  Germany  employed 
similar  networks  for  the  same  purpose.) 

These  organizations  are  directed  and  controlled  at 
different  levels,  some  locally,  some  nationally,  and 
some  hy  the  head  of  state  himself.  Community  orga¬ 
nizations  active  in  Cuba  include  the  Revolutionary’ 
I3cfcn.se  Committees  (comprised  of  neighbors  in 
each  block  who  are  willing  to  support  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  keep  watch),  the  Federation  of  Cuban 
Women,  trade  unions  (which  in  Cuba  arc  formally 
chartered  arms  of  the  state  Communist  Party), 
the  University  Students  Federation,  and  the  High 
School  Students  Federation,  among  others. 

Community  organizations  enable  control  over 
the  population  by  — 

•  Rapidly  mobilizing  large  numbers  of  people  for 
mass  demonstrations  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

•  Conditioning  behavior  by  compelling  individu¬ 
als  to  take  part  in  events  with  which  they  might 
not  agree.'  In  Cuba,  individuals  often  participate 
in  community  organizations  to  avoid  government 
scrutiny  and  trouble. 

•  Providing  a  ready  force  that,  through  effec¬ 
tive  management  of  its  emotions,  can  be  launched 
against  opposition  demonstrations. 

•  Neutralizing  any  possibility  of  the  rise  of 
opposition  groups. 

•  Complementing  the  government's  ability 
to  monitor  what  is  happening  in  society  even  in 
obscure  or  insignificant  locutions. 

•  Providing  a  controlled  and  monitored  outlet 
for  organization  members  to  express  disagreement 
and  feelings  of  helplessness.  Unmomtored  discon¬ 
tent  could  lead  to  recniitment  of  disaffected  group 
members  by  opposition  elements. 

•  Generating  pro-government  sentiitienLs  through 
affective  association. 

•  Facilitating  the  government's  ability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population  in  real  as  well  as  pater¬ 
nalistic  and  disingenuous  ways. 

Zonal  Security 

Zonal  security  is  a  means  of  controlling  the 
population  by  inserting  agenLs  and  informants  at  the 
community  level.  Such  collaborators  are  essential 
for  complete  control  of  a  social  onlcr.  They  facilitate 
control  of  the  population  by — 


•  Collecting  information  on  the  general  state  of 
public  opinion. 

•  Uncovering  members  of  the  opposition. 

•  Circulating  rumors  favorable  to  the  government. 

•  Identifying  new  recruits  for  rcgimc  appointments. 

•  Verifying  information  by  investigation. 

•  Creating  divisions  in  the  ranks  of  an  emerging 
opposition. 

•  Acting  to  discredit  the  leaden*  of  any  opposition. 

•  Rendering  covert  support  to  government  lead¬ 
ers  as  required. 

Breaking  Opposition  Unity 

All  mass  political  action  must  have  a  common 
goal  and  unity  of  views.  Unity  of  views  demands  at 
the  very  least  a  modicum  of  trust  among  movement 
participants.  Consequently,  any  "virus"  introduced 
into  the  political  structure  that  promotes  distrust  can 
undermine  the  required  unity  of  thought,  trust,  and 
action,  and  can,  in  turn,  promote  disintegration.  In 
such  a  case,  frustration  and  failure  produce  a  pro¬ 
gressive  form  of  pessimism  that  extinguishes  any 
passion  for  a  cause. 

The  Cuban  government  has  controlled  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  suppressed  all  opposition  hy  effectively 
cultivating  pessimism  about  the  possibility  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  government.  Without  the  possibility 
of  success,  no  movement  has  artsen  to  contest  the 
government's  hold  on  power.  In  fact,  this  disabling 
pessimism  has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
national  mindset. 

The  Cuban  regime  also  forestalls  opposition  unity 
and  inculcates  mass  resignation  by — 

•  Sowing  in  the  public  consciousness  paradigmatic 
political  arguments  that  contradict  opposing  views. 

•  f’ubhcly  dcconstiucting  any  paradigmatic  argu¬ 
ments  potential  opponents  might  make. 

•  Showing  force  and  inflexibility  in  the  face  of 
opposition  demands. 

•  Discrediting  leaders  it  considers  dangerous. 

•  Promoting  pessimism  with  regard  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  successor. 

•  Splintering  the  opposition’s  ranks  hy  bribing 
its  members  or  co-opting  them  with  the  promise  of 
individual  benefits. 

Spreading  Rumors 

Another  cflective  tool  for  disrupting  potential 
political  opponenLs  and  consolidating  a  regime's 
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control  over  the  populace  is  rumor.  A  rumor  is  a 
specific  untruthful  proposition  that  is  passed  from 
person  to  person  without  any  available  means  to 
verify  it.1.  Politicians  and  military  leaders  have 
always  employed  rumors  to  create  desired  psycho¬ 
logical  states  in  given  populations — friendly  as  well 
as  enemy.  The  fundamental  conditions  required  for 
a  rumor  to  be  effective  arc — 

•  It  cannot  be  debunked  by  accurate,  obtainable 
information. 

•  It  must  be  simple,  specific,  and  concrete. 

•  It  must  be  circulated  widely. 

•  It  must  be  circulated  in  critical  situations  of 
severe  emotional  tension. 

•  It  should  respond  to  the  explicit  or  implicit 
needs  of  the  population. 

In  wartime  or  other  critical  situations,  mmor  is 
an  effective  complement  to  more  purely  political 
and  military’  means  of  control.  It  is  useful  because 
it  allows  the  originator  to — 

•  Discredit  leaders. 

•  Manipulate  public  opimun. 

•  Sow  skepticism,  discord,  and  despondency  in 
enemy  ranks. 

•  Infuse  psychological  rejection  of  terrorism 
against  the  state. 

•  Change  the  people's  perception  of  the  regime 
and  its  forces. 

To  circulate  a  successful  rumor,  one  need  only 
design  it.  characterize  it  as  an  important  secret, 
and  then  feed  it  to  those  most  likely  to  spread  it 
effectively.  It  is  a  somewhat  cynical  but  neverthe¬ 
less  apparently  valid  observation  that  the  public's 
appetite  for  rumors  is  great  while  its  skepticism 
about  rumors  is  slight.  As  a  result,  well  developed, 
well  placed  rumors  often  have  their  intended 
effect. 

Recap  and  Antidote 

The  success  achieved  in  a  number  of  countries 
and  regions  where  rigorous  socio-psychological 


methods  have  been  applied  to  control,  influence, 
and  direct  the  population  shows  that  mastery  of 
this  knowledge  is  indispensable  for  anyone  who 
seriously  aspires  to  leading  or  managing  large 
groups  of  people.  These  methods  can  help  estab¬ 
lish  a  stable  system  of  government,  or  they  can 
he  used  to  disrupt  and  destabilize  a  society  prior 
to  a  grab  for  power.  Properly  applied,  they  can 
also  render  a  society  nearly  impervious  to  outside 
influence. 

The  antidote  for  extreme  measures  of  authoritar¬ 
ian  control  is  to  shore  up  social  mores  and  formal 
political  institutions  that  promote  the  free  and  open 
expression  of  ideas  and  opinions.  Among  these 
are  inculcating  by  law  and  ethical  instruction  at 
all  levels  of  society  respect  for  the  personal  moral 
rights  to  openly  criticize  the  regime  in  power  with¬ 
out  fear  of  retribution,  and  to  personally  participate 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  arc  in  power.  With 
the  above  in  mind,  the  final  tests  as  to  whether 
Castroism  has  taken  root  in  places  like  Venezuela 
and  Bolivia  will  be  if  Chavez  and  Morales  leave 
their  offices  peacefully — or  at  all — when  the  people 
at  some  point  vole  them  out  in  legitimate  elec¬ 
tions:  and  if  the  people  accept  Castruite  dictatorial 
authoritarianism  should  their  leaders  refuse  to  hand 
over  power.  MR 
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The  All-Volunteer  Army 

Can  We  Still  Claim  Success? 

Major  General  Waller  L.  Stewart  Jr..  C.S.  Army.  Retired 


fSecretar}'  of  the  Army /  Callaway  positively  glowed  On  I  July  he  met 
reporters  at  the  Pentagon  and  declared  the  volunteer  Army  a  success.  The 
Army  had  ended  fiscal  year  1974  with  slightly  more  than  783.000  men  and 
women  on  active  duty,  approximately  1.400  more  than  its  authorized  end 
.strength.  It  achieved  that  strength  hy  enlisting  nearly  200.000  volunteers 
and  rvenlisting  some  50. 000  soldiers. 

— Robert  K.  Griffith  Jr  - 

T  N  1 974.  after  jusl  20  months  of  experience,  the  all-volunteer  Army 
A  was  declared  a  success.  Bui  this  was  based  solely  on  recruitment  after  a 
sustained  period  of  combat  had  ended  and  at  the  beginning  of  an  extended 
period  of  relatively  secure  garrison  and  peacekeeping  duty,  interspersed  by 
short-duration  conflicts.-' 

But  can  we  continue  to  claim  success  in  2006  when  we  consider  a  U.S. 
population  increase  of  roughly  100  million  since  1 974.  the  near  doubling  of 
the  recruiting  pool  because  of  the  opening  of  most  military  occupations  to 
females,  and  deployments  that,  although  dangerous,  are  not  nearly  as  peril¬ 
ous  as  previous  prolonged  conflicts?'  I  say  we  cannot,  and  I  offer  as  proof 
the  continuing  modifications  of  personnel  standards  and  the  expansion  of 
monetary  inducements  to  achieve  the  Pyrrhic  victory  of  recruiting  80.000 
to  an  Active  Component  strength  that  resists  expansion  beyond  500,000, 
with  junior  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  stoically  facing  one  hardship  tour 
followed  closely  by  another. 

After  i  decades,  our  national  experiment  with  an  all-volunteer  force  has 
foundered  during  its  first  encounter  with  combat  operations  that  last  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  And  accompanying  this  turn  of  events  come  con¬ 
sequences  of  even  greater  proportion:  dangers  to  the  viability  of  our  Nation 
itself  now  that  it  raises  its  Army  in  contravention  of  the  lessons  of  its  history 
and  that  of  Western  civilization. 


Ltyy  Gawd  tMtfw  L  Soman  -V. 
US  Amy.  Pencil  .'us  cnmairxtaf 
a!  envy  (cel  ct  ihe  A/m /  Httianal 
Gua-4  tefciftglte  Jto  totraiyOM- 
mn  Me  leieveJ  a  B  A  Aim  AlU^M 
CuVoe  aitl/SA  a'ltLalc  o'  Ih*  Con- 
mantf  aV  Gawd  Slaf  Ccfegc.  Me 
has  miyk)  0  a  variety  of  eanmaW 
tX'fi  ildt  .11  (ftt  COtft'Wlfl1 

UiMKJ  Sian  ami  Swope. 


In  the  opening  pages  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  his¬ 
torian  Edward  Gibbon  describes  the  essential  nature  of  government:  “Civil 
governments,  in  their  first  institutions,  are  voluntary  associations  for  mutual 
defense.  To  obtain  the  desired  end.  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  regard  himself  obligated  to  submit  his  private  opinion  and  actions  to 
the  judgment  of  the  greater  number  of  his  associates."4 

Gibbon  knew  that  armies  define  nations  and  that  volunteensm  in  an  armed 
service  should  extend  only  to  the  voluntary  submission  of  individual  will 
to  the  collective  will.  This  is  a  paradox  to  be  examined.  At  a  time  in  history 
when  technology-intensive  interstate  conflict  seems  in  decline,  conflict 
requiring  the  low-tech  actions  of  the  squad  and  platoon  is  in  ascension.  In  a 
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tragedy  of  bad  timing,  in  the  3  decades  following 
the  Vietnam  War,  recruitment  of  American  forces 
discounted  the  human  and  cultural  sciences  in 
favor  of  the  impersonal  (hut  predictable)  “supply 
and  demand"  science  of  markets:  “Need  more,  pay 
more.  Cannot  pay  more? — Make  do  with  less,  or 
substitute." 

Symbolic  confirmation  of  this  “boots  on  the 
ground”  predicament  is  everywhere.  Men  and 
women  in  uniform  arc  treated  universally  as  scarce 
and  even  iconic  commodities:  the  political  or  stra¬ 
tegic  level  of  war  is  compressed,  deferentially,  into 
the  operational  and  tactical  with  the  ethical  and 
moral  consequences  of  sending  American  youth 
into  harm’s  way  subtly  dismissed  by  statements 
such  as.  “They  are  volunteers  and  want  to  be  there."4 
Operational  commanders  who  know  the  scarcity 
and  fragility  of  squads,  platoons,  and  companies 
are  unjustly  required  to  make  war  decisions  at  the 
theater-force  and  ultimate  victory  levels.  How  did 
we  arrive  at  such  a  state? 

Act  in  Haste 

In  1 970.  economists  Alan  (ireenspan  and  Milton 
Friedman  joined  with  other  presidential  appoin¬ 
tees  lo  officially  deny  the  likelihood  of  negative 
consequences  arising  from  the  national  move  to 
an  all-volunteer  force.  But  these  negative  conse¬ 
quences  are  now  evident  and  felt  most  heavily  at 
the  operational  and  tactical  levels  of  war.6 

ITie  great  national  experiment  with  an  all-volun¬ 
teer  military  is  a  failure  that  awaits  tmth  or  tragedy  for 
confinnation.  It  relies  on  fewer  and  fewer  to  bear  the 
blood  burdens  of  defense,  absolves  the  many  of  any 
fiscal,  physical,  or  mental  hardships,  and,  in  a  dawn¬ 
ing  age  of  asymmetric,  non-slate,  and  ascendant-state 
warfare,  denies  human  power  in  favor  of  a  near 
mystical  belief  in  technology.  We  marv  el  at  the  sight 
and  promise  of  an  F-22  Raptor — even  as  we  count 
the  carnage  caused  by  decades-old  155-millimcter 
rounds  wired  with  field-expedient  detonators  and  det¬ 
onated  by  barely  trained  cultural  warnors.  Cultural 
war  (for  example.  Western  liberalism  versus  Soviet 
tyrannyl  requires  the  mobilization  and  commitment 
of  cultures.  Although  we  know  how  to  do  this,  we 
lack  even  the  courage  for  bloodless  debate. 

On  Monday.  4  December  1967,  shortly  after 
9:30  A.M..  Joseph  D.  Melonson  Jr.,  a  dcscendent 
of  slaves,  and  Jesse  B.  Stev  enson  and  Richard  V. 


Thompson,  dcsccndents  of  America's  move  west, 
crossed  the  stage  at  Infantry  Hall.  Fort  Bcnning, 
Georgia,  and  did  what  thousands  of  enlisted  sol¬ 
diers  did  during  the  Vietnam  War  They  accepted 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant, 
infantry  branch.  U.S.  Army.  On  3  December,  these 
three  men  were  draftees,  and  on  the  4th,  commis¬ 
sioned  officers — and  all  three  would  die  in  action 
as  volunteers  in  Vietnam.  They  were  not  included 
among  the  17,725  draftees  counted  as  killed. 

In  1967.  in  an  Army  formed  by  the  draft,  having 
draftees  attend  officer  candidate  school  was  not 
unusual.  Of  the  138  candidates  commissioned  at 
Fort  Bemiing  on  4  December  1967.  42  had  been 
drafted,  and  many  of  the  others  (had  a  record  been 
kept)  would  have  admitted  to  having  been  “draft 
induced."'  But  even  as  these  draftees  signed  on  for 
the  hazards  of  leading  platoons  in  a  (tingle  war.  one 
of  the  most  conupting  and  consequential  distortions 
in  American  history’ — the  labeling  of  the  Vietnam 
War  as  “a  class  war" — entered  the  public  discourse. 
It  was  alleged  that  “the  vast  majority  of  U.S.  con¬ 
scripts  who  fought  in  the  Vietnam  War  were  plucked 
off  the  lower  rungs  of  the  American  socioeconomic 
ladder."”  Based  on  anecdotal  perceptions  rather 
than  scientific  analysis,  this  distortion  assumed 
the  proportions  of  an  urban  legend — a  legend  that 
haunts  us  now  to  the  point  of  tactical,  operational, 
and  strategic  failure. 

Conscription  and  its  accompaniment,  induce¬ 
ment.  pruved  to  be  great  cultural  levelcrs  and  force 
providers.  Earlier,  the  power  of  America’s  drafted 
and  draft-induced  aimics  defeated  fascism  and  impe¬ 
rialism  and  maintained  the  38th  Parallel  in  Korea.  It 
w  ould  defeat  the  Noith  Vietnamese  Army  and  Viet 
Cong  in  every  fight  of  significance  in  Vietnam.  Army 
professionals  at  all  levels  knew  how  to  lead  citizen 
Soldiers  then.  But  this  aspect  of  leadership — and 
the  combat  power  that  came  with  it — is  now  for¬ 
gotten.1"  This  great  cultural  and  national  strength  is 
w  hat  Greenspan.  Friedman,  and  others  were  directed 
to  justify  abandoning — and  as  dutiful  servants  to 
presidential  authority,  they  followed  orders. 

Repent  at  Leisure 

Military’  history  records  that  strategic  shifts  and 
battlefield  innovations  are  first  felt  at  the  trench 
level  of  warfare.  We  need  only  think  of  the  rifie.  its 
range,  and  the  shoulder-to-shouldcr  line  formations 
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il  made  unpractical:  the  machine  gun  and  improved 
artillery  that  necessitated  armored  vehicles,  and 
the  mass  production  of  inferior  weapons  that 
overwhelmed  the  limited  production  of  superior 
ones.  All  these  changes,  so  deadly  to  troops  on  the 
battlefield,  resulted  from  cntical  decisions  made 
far  fium  the  action. 

President  Richard  M.  Niton  announced  one  such 
decision  on  27  March  1%'>:  "1  have  directed  [The 
President's  Commission  on  an  All- Volunteer  Armed 
Force]  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  elimi¬ 
nating  conscription  and  moving  toward  an  all-vol¬ 
unteer  aimed  force."1'  And  now  in  2006,  we  deploy 
junior  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  one  hardship  tour 
after  another,  trade  unfilled  Soldier  positions  for  the 
chimera  of  technology,  and  limit  the  battlefield  force 
options  of  senior  field  commanders. 

ITiat  the  Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  was  directed  to  its  conclusions  is  unargu¬ 
able.  Validation  of  the  Commission's  conclusions 
requires  not  just  a  period  of  relative  peace  but 
a  period  of  sustained  combat.  We  are  now  in  a 
period  of  sustained  combat  called  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom,  and  an  evaluation  of  Nixon’s  fiat,  and  its 
operational  and  tactical  impacts,  is  due. 

History  records  that  the  decision  to  move  to 
an  all-volunteer  force,  then  form  a  commission 
charged  with  justifying  it.  was  based  on  a  false 
premise,  the  myth  of  class-based  “draft  inequity,” 
which  was  formally  presented  to  Nixon  in  January’ 
1969,  during  a  meeting  in  the  Oval  Office  with 
Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hcsburgh,  President.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame,  and  member  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Hcsburgh  describes 
the  moment  and  the  strategic  wheels  it  placed  in 
motion:  “The  thing  I  advised  [Nixon]  was  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam  soon.  He  said  he  was  going  to 
do  that.  Then  I  recommended  giving  the  vote  to 
eighteen-year-olds.  Third,  I  said  he  should  abolish 
the  draft,  because  il  was  inequitable.  Poor  blacks 
and  Htspanics  were  being  drafted  into  the  Army 
while  most  whites  typically  had  all  kinds  of  ways 
to  beat  it.  I  said  we  should  be  moving  toward  an 
all-volunteer  Army  . . .  two  weeks  after  thaL  I  got 
[a]  call  .  . .  from  Tom  Gates,  the  former  Secretary’ 
of  the  Navy  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine.  He  did 
not  ask.  he  ordered  me  to  join  his  newly  created 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force. 
‘This  was  your  bright  idea.'  Gates  said.  "You  talked 


The  great,  republican 
equity  of  our  draft  and  draft- 
induced  armies  was  aban¬ 
doned  because  of  a  false 
perception  of  racial  and 
social  inequity. 

N ixon  into  iL  and  now  l‘m  the  chairman.  So  because 
you  opened  your  mouth.  I’m  putting  you  on  the 
commission."*1" 

There  you  have  it:  This  was  the  moment  of  con¬ 
ception  of  the  “they  want  to  be  there"  military.  The 
unscientific  and  badly  off-the-mark  conclusions  of  a 
sincere  man  of  God  were  instrumental  in  detaching 
American  citizens  from  the  hardships  or  conse¬ 
quences  of  military  service.  The  great,  republican 
equity  of  our  draft  and  draft-induced  armies  was 
abandoned  because  of  a  false  perception  of  racial 
and  social  inequity.  By  decisions  such  as  these, 
cultures  and  the  armies  that  sustain  them  arc  lost. 

Commission  Dismissals 

To  support  his  policy  decision,  Nixon’s  commis¬ 
sioners  studied,  discussed,  pondered,  and  promptly 
dismissed  every’  one  of  the  following  legitimate 
objections  to  an  all-volunteer  Army: 

•  An  all-volunteer  force  will  be  very  costly — so 
costly  the  Nation  cannot  afford  iL 

•  The  all-volunteer  force  will  lack  the  flexibility 
to  expand  rapidly  in  times  of  crisis. 

•  An  all-volunteer  force  will  undcntunc  patriotism 
by  weakening  the  traditional  belief  that  each  citizen 
has  a  moral  responsibility  to  serve  his  country. 

•  The  presence  of  draftees  in  a  mixed  force  guard 
against  the  growth  of  a  separate  military  ethos, 
which  could  pose  a  threat  to  civilian  authority,  our 
freedom,  and  our  democratic  institutions. 

•  The  higher  pay  required  for  a  voluntary  force 
will  be  especially  appealing  to  blacks  who  have 
relatively  poorer  civilian  opportunities.  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  higher  reenlistment  rates  for  blacks,  will 
mean  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  them  will 
be  in  military  service.  White  cnhstmenLs  and  rc- 
enhstments  might  decline,  leading  to  an  all-black 
enlisted  force.  U.S.  racial  tensions  would  grow 
because  of  white  apprehension  at  this  development 
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and  black  resentment  al  bearing  an  undue  share  of 
ihc  burden  of  defense.  Al  the  same  lime,  some  of  the 
most  qualified  blacks  would  be  in  Ihc  military — not 
in  die  community  where  their  talents  arc  needed. 

•  Those  joining  an  all-volunteer  force  will  be 
men  from  the  lowest  economic  classes,  motivated 
primarily  bv  monetary  rewards  rather  lhan  patrio¬ 
tism.  An  all-volunteer  force  will  he  manned,  in 
clTcet.  by  mercenaries. 

•  An  all-volunteer  force  would  stimulate  foreign 
military  adventures,  foster  an  irresponsible  foreign 
policy,  and  lessen  civilian  concern  about  the  use  of 
military  forces. 

•  A  voluntary  force  will  be  less  effective 
because  not  enough  highly  qualilied  youths  will 
enlist  and  pursue  military  careers.  As  the  quality 
of  servicemen  declines,  the  prestige  and  dignity  of 
the  services  will  also  decline  and  further  intensify 
recruiting  problems. 

•  The  defense  budget  will  not  be  increased  to 
provide  for  an  all-volunteer  force,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  (DOD)  will  have  to  cut  back 
expenditures  in  other  areas.  Even  if  additional  funds 
are  provided  initially,  competing  demands  will, 
over  the  long  term,  force  DOD  to  absorb  the  added 
budgetary  expense  of  an  all-volunteer  force.  The 
result  could  be  serious  deterioration  of  the  nation's 
overall  military  posture.1 

The  Rebuttal  of  History 

The  concerns  Nixon's  commissioners  dis¬ 
missed — erosion  of  civilian  control,  reliance  on  the 
economic  underclass,  racial  imbalance,  isolation  of 
a  professional  military,  shared  sacrifice,  military 
adventurism,  force  expandability  and  affordabil¬ 
ity — appear  often  in  contemporary  debate  and  the 
warnings  of  history: 

•  Pericles,  military  commander  of  ancient 
AUicns.  weighed  in  on  shared  sacrifice  and  military 
adventurism:  “For  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  put 
forward  fair  and  honest  views  about  our  affairs 
[of  war]  if  he  has  noL  like  everyone  else,  children 
whose  lives  may  be  at  stake."1* 

•  James  Madison,  a  colonel  of  the  Virginia  militia 
and  author  of  much  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  called 
a  conscript-based  force  (in  this  case,  compulsory 
militia)  into  action  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  said 
of  voluntcerism  in  general:  “There  never  was  a 
government  without  force.  What  is  the  meaning  of 


government?  An  institution  to  make  people  do  their 
duty.  A  government  leaving  it  to  a  man  to  do  his 
duty,  or  not.  as  he  pleases,  would  lie  a  new'  species 
of  government,  or  rather  no  government  at  all."1' 

•  President  George  Washington,  a  field  com¬ 
mander  of  militiamen,  testified  to  the  republican 
virtue  of  shared  risk  and  willing  sacrifice  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  standing  in  the  ranks  together  “It  has  been  a 
spectacle,  displaying  to  the  highest  advantage,  the 
value  of  Republican  Government,  to  behold  the 
most  and  least  wealthy  of  our  ciu/cns  standing  in 
the  same  ranks  as  private  soldiers;  pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  being  the  aimv  of  the  constitution; 
undeterred  by  a  march  of  three  hundred  miles  over 
rugged  mountains,  by  the  approach  of  an  inclement 
season,  or  by  any  other  discouragement."" 

•  Thomas  Jefferson  advised  Secretary  of  War 
James  Monroe  to  prepare  for  “interminable  war": 
"To  this  end  we  should  put  our  house  in  order,  by 
providing  men  and  money  to  indefinite  extent.  The 
former  may  be  done  by  classing  our  militia,  and 
assigning  each  class  to  the  description  of  duties 
for  which  it  is  fit.  It  is  nonscasc  to  talk  of  regulars. 
They  arc  not  to  be  had  among  a  people  so  easy  and 
happy  at  home  as  ours.  We  might  as  well  rely  on 
calling  down  an  army  of  angels  from  heaven."1 

•  Rudvard  Kipling,  poet  and  sociologist,  foresaw 
the  "Great  Society"  impact  of  a  disconnected  post- 
Vietnam  War  America,  its  effect  in  ever-declining 
inclinations  to  military  service,  and  the  approaching 
point  of  no  return  (perhaps  we  arc  already  past  it) 
m  our  ability  to  deter  rising  “focmcn": 

Swiftly  /they/  pulled  down  the  walls 
that  their  fathers  had  made  them. 

The  impregnable  ramparts  of  old. 
they  razetl  and  relaid  them. 

As  playgrounds  of  pleasure  and  leisure, 
with  limitless  entries. 

And  havens  of  rest  for  the  wastrels 
where  once  walked  the  sentries: 

And  because  there  was  need  of  more 
pay  for  the  shouters  and  marchers. 

They  disbanded  in  face  of  their  foemen 
their  yeomen  and  archers. 1 1 

•  General  Bruce  Palmer  Jr„  Vice  Chief  ofStalTof 
the  Army  from  August  1968  to  June  1972.  reflects 
the  position  of  senior  Army  leadership  at  the  tunc  of 
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For  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  to  put  forward  fair  and 
honest  views  about  our 
affairs  [of  war]  if  he  has  not, 
like  everyone  else,  children 
whose  lives  may  be  at  stake. 

-Pertdos 

conversion  to  an  all-volunteer  force  and  the  Nixon 
administration  pressure  to  "get  aboard."  Palmer 
said:  "Philosophically  I  guess  none  of  us  ([General 
William |  Westmoreland  or  Palmer)  really  agreed 
with  the  (all-volunteer  force)  idea  because  we  felt 
that  the  citizen-soldier  idea  was  the  responsibility 
of  everybody  . .  .  the  philosophic  aspects  of  iL  I 
didn’t  agree  with.  But  it  was  clear  to  us  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Nixon  Administration  the  draft 
would  go  out  completely  . . .  and  soon.  [Secretary 
of  Defense)  Mr.  [Melvin)  Laird  told  the  Joint  Chiefs 
one  day  that  that  was  a  firm  decision  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  ITiut  was  early  [I9]69.  Mr.  Laird  didn't  agree 
with  it.  He  thought  the  country  couldn’t  alford  it. 
He  predicted  that  eventually  we  would  have  to  go 
back  to  a  draft  because  of  the  cost  of  the  volunteer 
force,  and  he  is  probably  right . . .  But  that  was  the 
President's  decision  and  Luird  expected  everybody 
to  get  aboard. ”'v 

•  General  John  Keane.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  8  March  200 1  "There  arc  no  guarantees 
that  the  all-volunteer  force  will  continue  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Army."11' 

•  Charles  Moskos,  a  draftee  and  professor 
emeritus  at  Northwestern  University,  comments 
on  lowering  personnel  standards  and  increasing 
monetary  outlays  to  pursue  fewer  and  fewer  willing 
rccruiLs:  “Without  conscription,  what  will  happen  ' 
We  will  sec.  as  is  already  happening,  a  lowering 
of  military  entrance  standards.  And,  as  is  already 
occurring,  there  will  be  an  exponential  increase  in 
enlistment  bonuses.  And  we  can  expect  new  policies 
to  recruit  non-Americans  into  our  armed  forces. 
Recruits  in  the  all-volunteer  force  arc  three  times 
more  costly — in  constant  dollars — than  draftees. 
The  erosion  of  the  citizen  soldier  has  made  for  a 
career  force  that’s  top  heavy.  The  Pentagon  now 


owes  its  Soldiers  $654  billion  in  future  retirement 
benefits  that  it  cannot  pay.’"1 

Resetting  the  Force 

In  spite  of  the  patriotism  and  sacrifice  of  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform,  a  national  military  policy  twill 
on  a  false  supposition  w  ill — like  a  line  of  horse  cav- 
aliy  that  has  outlived  its  usefulness  but  not  the  heart’s 
expectation — fail  at  the  most  critical  of  momcnLs. 
ITie  national  decLsion  to  move  to  an  all-volunteer 
force,  built  on  the  falsity  of  drat)  inequity,  is  this  line 
of  cavalry — a  line  barely  able  to  sustain  combat  in 
Southwest  Asia,  let  alone  expand  to  the  East. 

To  preclude  cataclysmic  failure,  we  must  return 
to  an  army  that  sustained  iLself  during  17  years  of 
cold  war  combat  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  suffered 
over  94.000  killed  in  the  process,  deterred  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  point  of  collapse,  and  maintained  its 
morale  and  courage  at  the  tactical  level  of  war  until 
overwhelmed  by  policy  failure  at  the  strategic  level." 
This  army  was  a  draft-induced  army,  and  there  is  a 
politically  palatable  way  to  have  it  back,  but  we  must 
first  counter  the  falsities  that  caused  its  loss. 

In  a  lli;//  Street  Journal  article  on  10  January 
2003,  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger — calling  on  his  enlisted  and  junior 
officer  experience  m  World  War  II  to  advise  against 
a  return  to  a  draft — makes  a  blatantly  ill-informed 
observation:  "There  was  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  volunteers  were  far  more  effective  than 
draftees  and  eager  to  tram  and  fight.”  If  we  arc  to 
take  Weinberger’s  observation  at  face  value,  one 
wonders  how  the  United  States  prevailed  over 
Nazi  tyranny  and  Japanese  imperialism,  because 
in  World  War  II.  93  percent  of  Army  personnel 
were  draftees.*  And  considering  young  Weinberger 
held  low-ranking  soldier  positions — positions  and 
ranks  nearest  the  draftee — one  wonders  where  he 
observ  ed  the  voluntary  7  percent  of  the  Army  that 
w  as  “more  effective . . .  and  eager  to  train  and  fight.” 
Ihe  legitimacy  of  Weinberger’s  argument  collapses 
under  cursory  review,  but  it  joins  with  equally 
fallacious  "draft  inequity”  arguments  to  underpin 
a  policy  blunder  that  has  our  Nation  reeling,  and 
enemies  more  powerful  than  the  IO.ODO  terrorists 
in  Iraq  biding  their  time  and  salivating. 

The  March  2003  I 'FIV  Magazine  summarizes 
the  service  and  sacrifice  of  the  Vietnam  era  draftee: 
During  the  Vietnam  era,  1,728,344  men  were 
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Paratroopers  ol  the  1st  Battalion.  173d  Airborne  Brigade  move  off  a  muddy  land¬ 
ing  zone  In  the  Vietnam  jungles  near  Phuoc  Tuy  Province  while  on  a  search  and 
destroy  mission.  1906  Of  the  forces  who  actually  served  in  Vietnam.  640.590  <25 
percent)  were  draftees. 


drafted.  Of  the  forces  who  actu¬ 
ally  saved  in  Vietnam,  648,500 
(25  percent)  were  draftees. 

Draftees  ( 17,725)  accounted  for 
30.4  percent  of  combat  deaths 
in  Vietnam. 

Other  than  lending  credence 
to  former  British  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  James  Callaghan's  observa¬ 
tion  that  "a  lie  can  be  half-way- 
round  the  world  before  the 
truth  has  got  its  boots  on." 
anti-draft  arguments  (such  as 
that  put  forth  by  Weinberger) 
are  without  merit.  But  as  myth. 

they  did  meld  with  “class  war" 

* 

falsities  to  demean  the  record 
of  the  Vietnam-cra  Army  in 
its  entirety,  and  the  men  and 
women  who  formed  it.  indi¬ 
vidually.''  These  Soldiers  were 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
World  War  II  generation,  and  to  believe  that  the 
Army  they  formed  was  consumed  by  rampant  drug 
use.  open  racial  tension,  and  general  indiscipline 
is  to  believe  that  this  is  how  the  "Greatest  Gen¬ 
eration”  raised  their  children.*"  Yes,  leaders  in  the 
Vietnam-cra  Army  had  to  deal  with  drags  and  other 
Soldier  failings — just  as  leaders  in  our  present  Army 
must — but  negative  factors  then  were  no  more 
consumptive  than  they  are  now,  and  one  can  only 
speculate  whether  a  volunteer  army  abandoned 
during  a  decade-long  war  and  after  suffering  more 
than  50.000  killed — would  do  any  better.*'  I  say  it 
would  not — a  conclusion  I  make  by  measuring  the 
actions  now  being  taken  to  sustain  our  Army  during 
the  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 

Now  is  the  time  to  fix  a  horrendous  national 
mistake  by  returning  to  the  just  and  awesome 
deterrent  power  of  a  draft-induced  military.  (Time 
is  short  because  only  a  dreamer  could  imagine 
an  army  sustaining  itself  in  war  against  tens-of- 
thousands  when  it  can  barely  sustain  itself  in  war 
against  a  few  thousand  terrorists.)  A  politically 
palatable  way  exists  to  return  to  the  draft.  But 
first  we  must  dispel  another  false  notion — that, 
collectively  and  historically,  the  draft  has  only- 
served  this  country  for  a  few  years.  This  notion 
ignores  the  compellcd-service  nature  of  colonial 


and  state  militias  and  decades  of  service  under  the 
command  of  colonial  and  slate  governors.  During 
much  of  American  history,  compulsory  militia  ser¬ 
vice  was  a  fact  of  life.  It  militarised  U.S.  culture  in 
a  way  that  was  non-threatening  to  the  Homeland, 
but  quite  threatening  to  potential  enemies.  The 
militia's  existence  and  inducement  effects  were 
critical  to  rapidly  forming  regular  forces  during 
times  of  w  ar.  Army  Rangers  take  their  name  from 
militia  “ranging  units"  that  countered  French  and 
Indian  depredations.  The  English  colonists  and  the 
rifle  companies  that  joined  New  England  militias 
at  Boston  in  1 775  to  form  the  Dnitcd  States  Army 
found  their  recruiting  base  in  the  militia  organiza¬ 
tions  of  frontier  America.** 

The  Nation  can  follow  this  precedent.  It  can 
"draft"  for  the  regulated  militias  of  the  states — the 
National  Guards.  A  draft  for  Guard  service  will  find 
political  support,  if  done  in  con  junction  with  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Reserve  Components.  The  Army- 
Reserve  should  transfer  its  troop-unit  programs  to 
the  Army  National  Guard:  the  Air  National  Guard  to 
the  Air  Force  Reserve;  and  the  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  must  be  elevated  to  four-star  rank, 
made  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
designated  as  commander  of  Northern  Command. 

The  political  will  to  sec  these  things  through 
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will  come  from  the  governors  of  the  states.  50 
commanders  in  chief  who  will  gam  troop  units  that 
lend  themselves  to  state  contingencies  (absent  Posse 
C'omitatus  prohibitions,  of  course)  in  exchange  for 
fighter,  tanker,  and  air  cargo  units  that  do  not.  No 
general  officer,  adjutant  general.  Soldier,  or  Airman 
will  lose  his  or  her  position.  Reserve  forces  avail¬ 
able  for  federal  service  will  be  unchanged;  the 
inducement  effect  of  the  draft,  as  it  always  has.  will 
sustain  regular  forces;  and  the  patriotic  appeal  of 
drafting  for  homeland  defense  and  contingencies 
will  till  draft  calls  with  willing  youth. 

These  things  are  possible;  events  have  proven  that 
sustaining  the  all-volunteer  force  is  not.  And  it  is 
overstretched  junior  leaders  who  must  find  the  will 


to  vocal  advocacy,  because  years  ago.  senior  lead¬ 
ers  were  oidcred  "aboard"  and  know  there  is  only 
one  way  off'1  If  they  find  the  will  to  do  so.  young 
officers  will  once  again  command  Washington’s 
"army  of  the  constitution."  and  our  Republic  will 
avoid  history's  condemnation. 

Let  us  hope  that  Edward  Gibbon  would  not  be 
ublc  to  say  to  us:  "In  the  purer  ages  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  the  use  of  arms  was  reserved  for  those  ranks 
of  citizens  who  had  a  country  to  love,  a  property  to 
defend,  and  some  share  m  enacting  those  laws,  which 
it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  maintain. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  public  freedom  was  lost  in 
extent  of  conquest,  war  was  gradually  improved  into 
an  art.  and  degraded  into  a  trade.”’1  MR 
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Cultural  Awareness  and 
Irregular  Warfare: 

French  Army 

Experience  in  Africa 

Colonel  Henri  Uorc.  French  Army.  Retired 


CutoB'  (Ilavrtl)  Haul  tot  itned 
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fnr  Ailiancetf  Operational  Cultee 
learning.  a  ml  MulVuiGii.mman 
lirt-maujta1 


FOR  OVER  40  YEARS.  French  soldiers  have  learned  ihc  hard  way 
die  various  challenges  of  counterinsurgency  (COIN)  and  security  and 
stability  operations  (SASO)  in  Africa.  While  training  African  troops  and 
territorial  militia,  they  have  confronted  profound  cultural  gaps  and.  since  the 
1960s.  have  been  involved  in  what  Marine  Corps  General  James  N.  Mattis 
recently  termed  “a  four-block  war  in  a  hybrid  war  environment,"  in  which 
their  units  have  been  called  upon  to  frequently  transition  between  various 
forms  of  conventional  operations  (first  block)  and  less  usual  pacification, 
psychological,  and  information  operations  (blocks  2-4). 1  In  light  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army's  (DA’s)  current  focus  on  unconventional  warfare 
and  cultural  awareness,  it  might  be  of  some  utility  to  consider  what  DA's 
brothers-in-arms  have  learned  over  4  decades  of  operational  deployment  in 
Africa.  What  kind  of  operational  challenges  did  they  encounter,  and  how 
did  they  address  them? 

Operational  Focus:  Africa 

It  may  not  seem  that  Africa  ranks  with  Iraq  or  Afghanistan  as  the  mam 
effort  in  the  war  on  terrorism.  In  the  post-9/ 1 1  era.  however,  it  looms  on 
America's  strategic  horizon.  The  continent's  persistent  lack  of  security  will 
allow'  terrorist  groups  to  use  African  states  as  operational  bases.  The  United 
States  and  France  share  a  common  approach  to  this  security  challenge. 
Through  growing  cooperation  with  regional  and  pan-Afncan  organiza¬ 
tions,  both  nations  have  built  a  similar  policy  that  rests  on  two  dominant 
pillars:  training  African  forces,  and  providing  logistical  support  to  Africun 
peacekeeping  operations.  In  each  area,  a  partnership  with  the  African  Union 
and  resulting  assistance  programs  have  already  improved  African  military 
capabilities.' 

To  provide  African  forces  with  the  necessary  skills  and  resources  to  cairy 
out  difficult  missions.  Pentagon  officials  have  secured  agreements  with  10 
South  and  West  African  nations.  These  agreements  allow  the  U.S.  military 
to  temporarily  use  facilities  to  launch  missions,  tram  armed  forces,  and 
preposition  support  platforms,  equipment  and  supplies. 1  Pursuing  a  similarly 
proactive  strategy  to  help  Africans  help  themselves,  France  has  announced  it 
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will  reposition  its  thousands  of  African-based  troops 
into  three  African  bases  that  conform  with  three 
AU  sub-regions:  Senegal  in  West  Africa,  Gabon  in 
Central  Africa,  and  Djibouti  in  eastern  Africa.1 

Ad|usting  to  new  realities  in  the  war  on  terrorism 
and  facing  the  uncertainty  of  peace  and  security  in 
Africa.  Western  and  African  nations  will  continue 
to  forge  cooperative  ties.  "Africa  is  everybody’s 
problem  and  everybody's  responsibility,"  warned 
General  James  L.  Jones,  the  commander  of  U.S. 
European  Command.  Jones  also  suggested  that, 
given  Africa's  importance,  his  command  muy  have 
to  amend  its  name  in  the  future  to  encompass  the 
southern  continent.'  The  U.S  military  already  plays 
a  significant  role  in  training  sub-Saharan  forces. 
More  individuals  and  units  will  be  called  tomorrow 
either  to  tram  African  forces  or  to  fight  hybrid  wars 
like  those  recently  occurring  in  Somalia.  Sierra 
Leone,  Liberia.  Congo,  and  Djibouti. 

Learning  Africa:  Sooner  Is  Better 

French  soldiers  have  repeatedly  had  to  face 
unconventional  warfare  and  the  difficulties  of 
operating  in  Africa's  many  ditYervnt  cultures.  It 
takes  time  to  learn  about  and  understand  a  foreign 
culture  and  to  then  determine  how  to  apply  the 
knowledge  gained  to  all  types  of  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  sooner  young  French  leaders  Icam  about 
Africa,  the  more  confident  and.  ultimately,  the  more 
successful  they  arc  when  deployed. 

Before  any  deployment  planning  begins,  platoon 
leaders  go  thruugh  an  overseas  operations  training 
course  designed  primarily  to  teach  them  how  to 
fight  an  insurgency.  They  learn  about  the  diversity 
of  African  cultures,  traditions,  and  warfighting 
approaches.  Then  they  arc  taught  how  to  apply 
this  knowledge  when  training  national  forces  and 
territorial  militia  and  attempting  to  win  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  local  villagers  in  rebellious  areas.  In 
regards  to  the  African  forces  training,  they  learn 
how  to  make  progress  with  people  who  are  not  as 
deadline-conscious  as  we  are,  who  don’t  work  in  a 
linear  fashion  of  schedules  and  planning,  and  who 
don't  value  controlling  processes  as  we  do.  They 
arc  also  taught  how  to  maintain  the  fighting  spirit  of 
African  units  by  favoring  their  traditional  appruach 
to  warlighting,  and  advised  to  keep  ethnic  groups 
within  the  same  units  in  order  to  benefit  from  their 
core  lineage. 


When  I  attended  the  course  as  a  platoon  leader, 
the  two  initial  required  readings  were  T.E.  Law¬ 
rence’s  The  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  and  Roger 
Trinquicr's  Modern  Warfare:  A  French  I  Jew  of 
Counterinsurgency.  The  curriculum  was  designed 
to  teach  us  about  African  cultures,  local  intelligence 
collection.  African  approaches  to  warlighting,  local 
forces  combat  readiness,  and  African  unit  training. 
Basically,  we  learned  to  identify  the  various  ethnic 
and  religious  forces  in  West  Africa  and  the  Horn  and 
the  ways  they  influence  political  and  social  life.  We 
were  taught  how  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  keep 
the  initiative  in  COIN.  SASO.  and  the  training  of 
African  forces. 

The  course  addressed  some  key  questions  we  had 
as  young,  inexperienced  platoon  leaders:  How  to  be 
both  a  rifleman  and  a  vital  intelligence  collector? 
How  to  translate  subtle  changes  in  the  population’s 
habits  or  in  individual  behaviors  into  vital  intel¬ 
ligence  data?  How  to  track  guerilla  infrastructure 
and  simultaneously  run  pacification  programs  in 


French  Army  Captain  Staphanc  Vidal  ot  Uie  Escadron  de 
Chaise  2;3  (  Champagne")  participates  as  a  patient  in 
a  Joint  US.  Forcea/French  simulated  patient  recovery 
exercise  in  Djibouti,  Alrica.  27  February  2008. 
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out  areas  of  responsibility?  How  to  train  African 
units  and  militia?  How  to  conduct  COIN.  SASO. 
and  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  desert,  tropical 
?unes.  and  urban  areas?  How  to  execute  specific 
tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  such  as  urban 
assault,  checkpoint  control,  cordon  and  search, 
convoy  protection,  and  border  control? 

Our  instructor  was  a  colonel,  a  veteran  of  Alge¬ 
ria's  wars  who  had  spent  half  ofhis  career  in  Africa. 
Borrowing  fromTJL,  Lawrence's  aphorism — “Mes¬ 
sieurs.  just  don't  cat  soup  with  a  knife” — he  showed 
us  how  cultural  ad  justments  can  reap  great  benefits 
and  how  unconventional  warfare  forces  leaders 
to  think  creatively  while  executing  a  variety  of 
nontraditional  military  operations  (civil  affairs, 
psychological  operations,  intelligence  collection). 
In  retrospect,  learning  Africa  from  him  gave  us 
confidence;  it  infused  us  with  two  critical  aspects 
of  the  expeditionary  culture — innovative  thinking 
and  agility.  At  all  levels  of  responsibility  throughout 
our  careers,  we  immeasurably  benefited  from  this 
early  instniction  on  African  culture  and  unconven¬ 
tional  warfare. 

Culture  in  the  Field 

By  the  time  we  left  the  colonel  and  our  platoon 
leaders  course  behind,  we  had  fully  imbibed  the 
quintessential  principles  needed  to  conduct  success¬ 
ful  unconventional  warfare.  One  of  these  principles 
was  to  never  underestimate  the  enemy.  We  applied 
this  when  we  were  confronted  with  an  insurgency 
in  Chad,  a  mutiny  in  the  Central  African  Republic,  a 


succession  of  warlords  in  Somalia,  and 
a  rebellion  in  Rwanda.  African  fight¬ 
ers  arc  usually  very  effective  on  the 
ground.  They  take  advantage  of  terrain 
they  know  by  heart,  and  they  master 
ancestral  guerrilla  techniques  enhanced 
by  lethal  weapons  systems.  Although 
their  equipment  is  often  technologi¬ 
cally  inferior.  African  tribal  fighters 
possess  huge  resources  of  creativity 
and  are  tactically  sophisticated  enough 
to  inflict  heavy  casualties.  They  defily 
use  the  population's  support,  time  usu¬ 
ally  works  to  their  advantage,  and  their 
leaders  are  highly  motivated. 

So,  to  cut  an  insurgency  at  its  roots, 
we  searched  out  and  destroyed  supply 
caches  and  command  cells,  but  only  while  simulta¬ 
neously  running  information  and  hcarts-and-minds 
campaigns  among  the  population.  What  we  nowa¬ 
days  term  "civil-affairs  operations,"  "psychological 
operations."  and  “pacification"  were  then  listed  as 
tacticul  tasks  in  our  operation  ordci>.  Prosecut¬ 
ing  a  four-block  war  was  integral  to  operations. 
In  that  respect,  every  individual  soldier  became  a 
collector  of  crucial  local  intelligence.  Intelligence 
collection  became  a  combat  skill  as  valuable  as 
expert  marksmanship,  audacious  maneuver,  and 
innovative  tactics. 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  belter  intelligence 
feedback  and  to  prevent  the  creation  of  breeding 
grounds  for  insurgency,  we  worked  (sometimes 
using  interpreters)  with  tribal  chiefs,  local  mayors, 
imams,  and  marabouts,  providing  the  inhabitants 
with  what  they  needed  to  improve  their  living 
conditions.  We  built  schools,  drilled  w  ells,  repaired 
bridges,  and  prov  ided  medical  support. 

Our  overseas  education  also  taught  us  the  value 
of  making  cultural  adjustments  while  training 
indigenous  forces  in  West  Africa  and  the  Horn.  We 
learned  about  the  hidden  elements  oflocal  cultures 
and  became  familiar  with  the  iceberg  metaphor, 
which  served  to  remind  us  that  one  key  to  mission 
success  is  knowing  about  the  expanse  of  culture  that 
exists  below  die  surface  of  immediate  perception. 

Such  knowledge  was  invaluable  for  young  lead¬ 
ers.  African  national  forces  usually  train  and  fight 
according  to  Western  doctrine.  Their  troops  arc 
disciplined  and  dedicated  to  protecting  their  nations. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  AFRICA 


A  French  soldier  ol  the  tlOth  Infantry  Regiment  stands  guard  at  a  comp  in  the  Ivory 
Coast.  2006. 


Like  Western  soldiers  they  arc  proud  to  serve  their 
various  countries.  This  shapes  the  tip  of  the  cultural 
iceberg.  Below  the  surface,  however,  many  Africans 
arc  tom  between  their  cultural  heritage  and  the 
West's  modernity.  Loyalty  lo  lineage,  family,  and 
religious  and  ethnic  groups  often  far  outweighs 
allegiance  to  the  state  or  national  institutions.  Ethnic 
and  religious  obedience,  as  well  os  caste  identity, 
remain  particularly  strung,  shaping  mentalities  and 
conditioning  behavior*.  Western  military  trainers  or 
allied  forces  must  therefore  keep  in  mind  that  the 
loyalty  of  some  Africans  to  their  government  or  to  a 
multinational  coalition  Is  often  subject  to  challenges 
that  con  be  as  sudden  as  they  are  subtle. 

ITicrc  are  beliefs  and  practices  below  the  cultural 
surface  that  many  Westerners  miss  or  find  difficult 
to  fathom:  a  company  commander  in  Chad  shoot¬ 
ing  one  of  his  liculcnants  in  the  head  for  lack  of 
respect  in  front  of  the  unit;  a  captain,  native  of 
the  south  of  Mauritania,  paying  obedience  to  his 
second  lieutenant,  who  was  a  member  of  a  dominant 
northern  tribe,  regular  soldiers  killing  women  and 
children  execution-style  in  Rwanda.  Despite  these 
disturbing  occurrences,  our  training  allowed  us  to 
continue  to  walk  down  these  less  traveled  roads 
and  lo  continue  functioning  effectively;  we  found 
mission  success  by  strengthening  relationships  with 
the  local  military  and  the  population.  Altogether,  we 
were  deeply  aware  that  cultural  adjustments  were 
vital  to  mission  accomplishment. 


Formula  for  Success 

Knowledge  of  traditions, 
religious  beliefs,  and  hidden 
superstitions  is  especially  ben¬ 
eficial  when  lighting  guerillas 
or  training  African  forces.  Thus, 
the  French  Army  addresses  the 
operational  aspects  of  local 
cultures  throughout  its  war- 
fighting  education,  pre-deploy¬ 
ment  training,  and  professional 
education  curriculum.  Teaching 
leaders  early  in  dieir  careers  to 
understand  culture,  tradition, 
and  diverse  African  approaches 
to  warfare  has  been  the  key 
to  operational  success  on  the 
ground. 

Expeditionary  forces,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  nationality,  stand  ready  to  deploy  any¬ 
where  on  short  notice.  In  unconventional  warfare, 
even  the  least  experienced  leader  is  expected  to  react 
quickly  and  properly  to  turn  initially  suspicious 
or  hostile  populations  into  cooperative  assets.  For 
an  officer  to  succeed,  civil-affairs,  psychological 
operations,  and  intelligence  collection  must  become 
indiv  idual  combat  skills.  In  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  many  other  areas  of  interest, 
the  effectiveness  of  Army  leaders  depends  upon 
their  ability  to  take  operational  advantage  of  local 
traditions  and  cultures  and  the  way  they  profoundly 
shape  wilLs  and  bchavion.  Integrating  unconven¬ 
tional  warfare  and  the  operational  aspects  of  culture 
into  every  facet  of  the  warfighter’s  education  has 
been  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  French  expeditionary 
experience.  MR 
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Our  Strategic  Intelligence  Problem 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Ralph  Peters 

U.S.  Army,  Rebred 


Our  national  intelligence  system 
will  never  meet  our  unrealistic 
expectations,  nor  can  it  ever  answer 
all  of  our  needs.  No  matter  what  we 
do  or  change  or  buy,  intelligence 
agencies  will  remain  unable  to  sat¬ 
isfy  our  government’s  appetite  for 
knowledge.  This  isn’t  defeatism, 
but  realism.  We  liad  better  get  used 
to  the  idea. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  intel¬ 
ligence  system  cannot  be  improved. 
It  can.  Nor  does  it  imply  thut  our 
leaders  should  be  less  demanding. 
Stressing  the  system  enhances  its 
performance.  But  our  fantastic 
expectations  must  be  lowered  to  a 
level  more  in  accord  with  our  present 
and  potential  capabilities. 

And  wc  mu.tr  end  the  decades-old 
practice  of  blaming  flawed  intel¬ 
ligence  for  broader  policy  failures. 
For  all  of  its  indisputable  shortcom¬ 
ings,  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu¬ 
nity  has  become  a  loo-convenient 
scupegoat  for  erroneous  decisions 
made  by  a  succession  of  leaders 
indifferent  to  the  substance  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  but  alert  to  the  advantages 
of  politics.  If  we  want  to  improve  our 
comprehensive  security,  wc  need  to 
begin  with  a  sharp  dose  of  realism 
regarding  what  intelligence  can  and 
cannot  deliver.  Wc  do  not  expect 
our  health-care  system  to  return 
every  patient  to  perfect  health.  It 
is  just  as  foolish  to  expect  perfect 
intelligence. 

While  there  arc  real,  endemic 
problems  within  our  intelligence 
system,  the  greater  problem  may  be 
with  the  expectations  of  the  public, 
the  media,  and  our  Nation’s  policy¬ 
makers.  From  imkfcnsibledefense- 
contractuf  promises  to  the  insidious 
effects  of  Hollywood's  long-nmiung 
fantasy  of  all-seeing,  all-pow  erful 
intelligence  agencies,  the  lack  of  an 
accurate  grasp  of  w  hat  intelligence 
generally  can  provide,  occasionally 
can  deliver,  and  still  cannot  begin 
to  achieve  results  in  reflexive  cries 
of  ’'Intelligence  failure!”  under 


circumstances  in  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible — or  a  ease  of 
hit-the- lottery  luck — for  intelligence 
to  succeed. 

Despite  the  political  grandstanding 
over  a  catalytic  tragedy,  any  prob¬ 
ability  of  preventing  9/1 1  through 
better  intelligence  work  was  a  myth. 
Our  enemies  out-maneuvered  and 
aui-imaxtntu/  us  so  boldly  that  none 
of  those  w  ho  now  insist  that  they 
warned  us  offered  any  useful  speci¬ 
ficity  before  the  event.  In  retrospect, 
many  matters  appear  far  simpler  and 
more  linear.  Wc  cannot  believe  that  a 
general  w  as  so  foolish  in  battle,  for¬ 
getting  that  our  pm  ileged  view  Is  far 
different  from  that  confronting  the 
general  amid  die  chaos  of  war.  Look¬ 
ing  hack,  it  appeals  obvious  that,  by 
1999.  there  was  an  unsustainable  hi- 
tech  bubble  in  the  stock  market— but 
how  many  of  us  nonetheless  bought 
in  near  the  top?  Charges  that  "They 
should  liavc  seen  it  coming!"  are  usu¬ 
ally  wrong  and  rarely  helpful.  The 
only  useful  question  is  *' lITn  didn't 
wc  sec  it  coming?’’ 

Sometimes  the  answer  is  that  the 
system's  attention  was  elsewhere. 
But  the  answer  also  might  be  tlut  a 
given  event  was  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  w ithnut  a  phenomena!  stroke  of 
luck.  The  problem  with  luck  is  that 
it  is  not  v  ery  dependable.  September 
1 1  th  was  not  only  an  intelligence 
failure,  it  was  also  a  luw-cnforce- 
rnent  failure,  un  airline  failure,  an 
architectural  failure,  a  fire-und- 
icscue  failure,  a  long-term  policy 
failure,  and  a  failure  of  our  national 
imagination.  Our  enemies  told  us 
openly  thut  they  intended  to  attack 
us.  From  Langley  to  Los  Angeles, 
wc,  the  people,  could  not  conceive 
that  they  meant  it.  Even  those  of  us 
who  wrote  theoretically  about  mas¬ 
sive  attacks  on  lower  Manhattan 
have  no  right  to  claim  prescience. 
Wc  did  nof  truly  envision  the  real¬ 
ity.  Our  collective  belief  sy  stems 
needed  to  be  shaken  by  images  of 
catastrophes  cin  our  soil. 


Similarly,  our  military  had  to 
undergo  a  succession  of  asymmetri¬ 
cal  conflicts  to  begin  to  shake  its 
cold-war-cm  mindset.  No  succession 
of  briefings,  books,  or  articles  could 
have  had  the  impact  of  the  suicide 
bomber  and  the  improv  ised  explo¬ 
sive  device.  Likewise,  in  military 
intelligence,  we  arc  beginning  to 
sec  a  generational  divide  between 
ycslci day  *s  l  eehnol ogy  -uber-ul  I  es 
inanagcis — whu  continue,  for  now, 
to  be  promoted — and  a  younger 
generation  of  intelligence  officers 
who  have  endured  the  brutal  human 
crucibles  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
and  who  do  not  expect  a  van  full  of 
electronics  to  do  all  of  their  w  ork 
for  them.  Because  it  routinely  deals 
with  life-and-death  issues,  tacti¬ 
cal  intelligence,  long  a  backwater, 
might  improve  more  profoundly 
than  strategic  intelligence  in  the 
coining  years. 

I  f  the  events  of  the  pust  decode  |  or 
century  )  shuuld  teach  us  anything 
about  the  relationship  between  the 
intelligence  community  and  our 
national  leadership,  it  is  that  the 
more  reliant  any  policy  or  action  is 
on  the  compivheiistiv  accuracy  of 
intelligence,  the  mote  likely  it  is  U> 
disappoint,  if  not  humiliate,  us  with 
its  results. 

Intelligence  can  help  leaders  shape 
their  views,  but  it  is  not  a  substitute 
for  leadership.  Senior  members  in 
the  intelligence  w  orld  must  share  the 
blame  for  our  unrealistic  expecta¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  secure  funding  fot 
cver-more-expensive  technologies, 
too  much  was  promised  in  return. 
While  technical  asseis,  from  satel¬ 
lites  to  adept  computer  programs, 
hring  us  great  advantages  in  amass¬ 
ing  and  processing  datu,  even  the 
best  machine  cannot  piediet  the 
behavior  of  hostile  indiv  iduals  or 
governments. 

The  salvation-through -technology- 
types  do  great  damage  to  our  intel¬ 
ligence  effort  They  deliver  massive 
amounts  of  data,  but  become  so 
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me. men/ I'd  by  whal  technology  c  un 
dn  dial  they  slight  the  Importance  of 
relevance.  And  humans  arc  messy, 
while  technology  appears  pristine. 
Furthermore,  there  are  massive  profits 
to  be  made  on  the  technology  side 
(and  good  retirement  jobs  for  program 
n  lunagers).  thus.  C (ingress  leans  inev¬ 
itably  toward  funding  systems  rather 
than  fostering  human  abilities. 

There  is  no  consistent  lobby  for 
human  intelligence,  language  skills, 
or  deep  analysis.  Despite  occasional 
bursts  of  supportive  rhetoric  on 
Capitol  Hill,  the  money  still  goes 
for  machinery,  not  flesh  and  blood. 
Recent  personnel  increases  remain 
trivial  compared  to  our  investments 
in  technology.  Yet.  we  live  in  an 
age  when  our  security  problems  are 
overwhelmingly  human  problems. 
Despite  a  lulf-dccude  of  reorganiza¬ 
tions  near  and  ut  the  top  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  system,  we  remain  far  better 
suited  to  detecting  the  movements  of 
yesteryear’s  Soviet  anniesand  fleets 
than  we  arc  at  comprehending  and 
finding  terrorists.  (In  Washington, 
the  immediate  response  to  any  crisis 
within  a  government  hurcuucrucy 
is  to  rotate  the  usual  suspects  at  the 
top.  not  to  address  the  pervasive 
reforms  required— and  no  one  in  our 
government  understands  live  concept 
of  "sunk  costs.'*) 

Nor  do  our  intelligence  difficul¬ 
ties  end  with  our  inability  to  locate 
and  kill  Osama  bin-Lodcn,  who  will 
be  eliminated  eventually,  just  as  Abu 
Musab  al-Zaiqawi  w  as.  Our  hi-tech 
intelligence  architecture  even  failed 
in  many  of  the  spheres  in  which  it 
was  supposed  to  coed.  Considei  just 
a  few  examples  ofthe  system  falling 
short  when  required  to  perform: 

•  During  the  air  campaign  to 
break  Belgrade's  hold  on  Kosovo, 
the  Serbian  militaty  fooled  our  over¬ 
head  collectors  with  decoy  targets 
composed  of  campfires,  old  hulks, 
and  metal  setups  Hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  ptecision  muni¬ 
tions  went  to  waste  as  we  attacked 
improvised  charcoal  grills.  It  took 
the  threat  of  American  ground  troops 
to  force  a  sloppy  diplomatic  compro¬ 
mise-  -a  6-wcck  air  effort  hit  only  a 
handful  of  real  targets. 

•  Notoriously,  our  hundreds  of 
billions  in  collection  systems  could 
neither  confimi  no*  deny  that  Saddam 
Hussein  possessed  w  capons  of  mass 
destruction  as  we  moved  toward 
w  ar.  Our  intelligence  system  prov  ed 
so  weak  that  it  could  olTcr  nothing 


substantial  to  challenge  or  support 
the  position  assumed  by  decision¬ 
makers.  Without  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary,  live  existence 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
Iraq  became  little  more  than  u  matter 
ofopinion.  Opinion  then  attained  the 
force  of  fact  in  the  build-up  to  war. 
The  lack  of  reliable  sources  in  Iraq 
and  agents  on  the  ground  left  the 
satellites  searching  desperately  for 
the  slightest  hint  that  the  Baghdad 
regime  was  armed  with  forbidden 
weapons.  We  w  ere  no  longer  collect¬ 
ing-  -we  were  conjuring.  Conjecture 
hardened  into  conviction.  And  we 
went  to  war  focused  on  finding 
chemical  rounds,  rather  than  on  a 
convulsive  population. 

•  None  of  our  technical  collec¬ 
tion  means  detected  the  wartime 
threat  from  the  Saddam  Feduveen 
or  other  irregular  forces.  As  then- 
Licutenant  General  William  Scott 
Wallace,  the  Army  V  Corps  com¬ 
mander  on  the  march  to  Baghdad, 
observed,  the  enemy  w  e  ended  up 
fighting  (albeit  successfully!  was 
not  the  enemy  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  had  briefed  Coimnandcis 
learned  us  they  fought,  after  our  best 
intelligence  had  promised  them  a 
different  war.  In  Iraq,  we  couldn't 
see  w  hat  wvr  wanted  to  see.  so  vve 
refused  to  sec  what  wc  didn’t  w  ant  to 
see  We  relied  so  heavily  on  techni¬ 
cal  collection  means  that  wc  forgot 
to  lltiitK. 

•  Not  a  single  one  of  over  a 
hundred  attempted  '’decapitation" 
strikes  w  ith  precision  weapons 
succeeded  in  killing  the  targeted 
individual  during  the  initial  stages 
of  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom — 
even  though  most  of  the  sites  were 
destroyed.  The  concept  remains 
sound  in  theory,  but  our  ability  to  hit 
targets  has  far  outstripped  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  identify  them  accurately.  It’s 
just  plain  hard  Ui  find  people  who 
ure  doing  their  best  to  hide  Even 
now,  our  successful  strikes  against 
terrorists  rely  far  more  often  on  lips, 
interrogations,  and  the  processing  of 
captured  material  than  on  national 
collection  means.  On  the  ground  in 
Iraq,  military  intelligence  personnel 
diagram  the  human  relationships 
umong  our  enemies  much  as  their 
British  predecessors  would  have 
done  SO  years  ago  (although  we 
can  do  our  sketching  on  computer 
screens). 

•  Satellites  famously  can  read  a 
license  plate  (and  more)  But  they 


rarely  tell  you  whether  that  buttered 
Toyota  contains  an  innocent  civil¬ 
ian.  a  suicide  bomber,  or  a  terrorist 
chieftain.  If  the  enemy  declines  to 
use  communications  technologies, 
wc  are  back  to  the  human  factur  to 
do  our  target  spotting. 

The  problem  with  the  human 
factor  is  that  the  technocrats  who 
draninutc  live  intelligence  community 
just  don’t  like  it  The  "metal  bend- 
ers”  see  technology  as  reliable  (and 
immune  to  personnel  management 
prohlcnts).  even  if  that  reliability 
isn’t  germane  to  our  actual  needs. 
The  more  our  security  problems  take 
on  a  human  shupe.  the  more  money 
vve  throw  at  technology.  A  retired 
psychiatrist  1  know  points  out  that 
one  form  of  insanity  is  to  repeat  a 
failed  action  obsessively.  By  that 
measure,  our  intelligence  community 
is  as  mud  us  Lear  on  the  heath. 

Only  human  beings  can  penetrate 
the  minds  of  other  human  beings. 
Understanding  our  enemies  is  the 
most  important  requirement  for  our 
intelligence  system.  Yet.  "under¬ 
standing"  is  a  word  you  rarely, 
if  ever,  find  in  our  intelligence 
manuals.  Wc  arc  obsessed  with 
accumulating  great  volumes  of  data, 
measuring  success  in  tonnage  rather 
than  results.  Instead  of  panning  for 
gold,  we  proudly  pile  up  the  mud 

Two  things  must  happen  if  our 
national  intelligence  system  is  to 
improve.  Within  the  intelligence 
community,  wc  need  to  achieve  a 
more  effective  balance  between 
our  default  to  technology  and  the 
slighted  human  factor.  At  the  top 
of  the  game,  intelligence  is  about 
deciphering  what  an  enemy  will  do 
before  the  enemy  knows  it  himself. 
The  very  best  analysts  can  do  this,  if 
only  sometimes.  But  occasional  suc¬ 
cesses  are  better  than  consistent  fail¬ 
ures.  However  imperfect  the  results, 
w  ho  would  deny  that  a  better  giasp 
of  the  mentalities,  ambitions,  fears, 
jealousies,  schemes,  and  desires  of 
our  opponents  woukl  haveofl’ered  us 
more  in  the  duy  s  before  9  1 1  or  in  the 
build-up  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq  (or 
now.  in  dealing  with  Iran)  than  any 
series  of  satellite  photos? 

If  we  want  to  improve  the  quality 
and  usefulness  of  the  intelligence 
that  reaches  our  nation's  Icadets.  w  e 
need  to  accept  the  primacy  of  the 
human  being  in  intelligence.  Instead 
of  the  current  system,  in  which 
people  support  technology,  wc  need 
our  technologies  to  support  people. 
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The  other  thing  that  must  be 
dune — and  this  is  tetrihly  haul-  -is 
for  all  of  us.  from  the  Oval  Office, 
through  military  commanders,  to  the 
Wi-Fi  crowd  down  at  Starbucks,  to 
have  rational  expectations  of  what 
intelligence  can  provide  and  how 
reliably  it  can  perform.  The  techno¬ 
crats  continue  to  insist,  against  all 
evidence,  that  ntaehtnes  can  solve 
all  of  our  intelligence  problems, 
if  only  we  develop  and  buy  more 
of  them.  But  this  age  of  C'uin-and- 
Abel  warfare,  of  global  disorienta¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  sweeping  teturn  to 
primitive  identities  and  exclusive 
beliefs  is  characterized  by  its  raw, 
brutal  humanity.  Far  from  bringing 
us  together,  the  computer  age  has 
amplified  our  di tier cnccx  and  rem- 
v  reunited  old  hatreds.  A  new.  global 
ruling  class  profits,  while  the  human 
masses  seethe. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  challenge 
for  the  intelligence  system  than 
the  individual  human  being  who 
hates  us  enough  to  kill  us.  How  do 
we  spot  hint  in  the  crowd  before 
he  acts?  H7rv  does  he  wish  to  kill 
us — perhaps  committing  suicide  in 
the  process?  How  do  wc  find  luin  in 
a  city's  w retched  crow  ding  or  amid 
remote  tribes?  What  happens  when 
he  gains  access  to  w  eapons  of  mass 
destruction?  The  long-term  costs  to 
our  country  from  9: 1 1  proved  to  be 


far  greater  than  five  3,000  casualties 
we  suffered  that  morning.  What 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-order 
effects  might  even  a  small  nuclear 
blast  trigger1.’ 

We  can  defeat  states  vv  ith  relative 
ease  Individuals  arc  tougher.  At 
present,  we  know  approximately 
where  Osaina  bin-Ladcn  is,  but  wc 
lack  the  specific  awareness  to  strike 
him  w  ith  a  single,  politically  toler¬ 
able  bomb.  To  have  u  reasonable 
chance  of  killing  or  capturing  him. 
we  would  have  to  send  in  a  laige 
ground  furcc.  potentially  igniting 
all  Pukislan  and  bringing  down  the 
military  regime  that,  tragically,  is 
that  country's  sole  hope.  So  wc  wait 
for  the  whispered  word  that  w  ill  tell 
us  w  hat  we  need  to  know.  After  all  of 
the  hyper-expensive  collection  sys¬ 
tems  have  failed,  wc  find  ourselves 
relying  on  bribes,  informers,  and 
luck,  and  attacking  huts  and  caves 
rather  than  command  bunkers  and 
missile  silos. 

Our  intelligence  system  can  do 
more  to  protect  us  than  it  has  done, 
but.  ev  en  reformed,  it  will  not  detect 
or  stop  all  or  our  enemies.  Wc  need 
to  do  better,  but  we  will  nev  er  per¬ 
form  perfectly.  Intelligence  is.  at 
last,  about  people— on  both  sides. 
And  human  beings  are  imperfect. 
Vet,  amid  the  tumult  confronting  us 
today,  the  imperfect  human  offers 


more  hope  for  intelligence  successes 
than  the  perfect  machine. 

Decision-makers  have  to  accept 
that  they  must  live  with  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  of  uncertainty.  (Generals  have 
lud  to  do  so  since  the  Bronze  Age.) 
Even  the  intelligence  estimate  that 
captures  today's  issues  vv ith  remark¬ 
able  acuity  might  be  upended  by  a 
single  distant  ev  ent  tomorrow.  There 
are  tew.  if  any.  static  answers  in 
intelligence.  The  problems  we  face 
from  foreign  enemies  are  throbbing, 
morphing,  living,  often- irrational 
manifestations  of  human  problems 
that  are  themselves  in  the  process  of 
constant  change.  Intelligence  »i<>n.v. 
Even  live  best  strategic  intelligence 
provides  only  not-quitc-focuscd 
snapshots  and  rough-compass  bear¬ 
ings.  not  detailed  maps  to  a  prede¬ 
termined  future.  The  iron  paradox 
of  any  intelligence  system  is  tliat  In 
expand  its  effectiveness  you  must 
recognize  its  limitations. 

Blaming  faulty  intelligence  for 
policy  failures  is  the  ultimate  ease 
of  the  workman  blaming  his  tools. 
Ev  en  the  best  intelligence  can  only 
infonn  decisions  It  cannot  be  forced 
to  make  them. 

i«,io'uni  Calvet  AigO  PWen  US  Atfry.  a 
a  Mofym*  eftev  nttf  ffr  nul'or  cZ  27 
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COBRA  II:  THE  INSIDE  STORY 
OFTHE  INVASION  AND  OCCU¬ 
PATION  OF  IRAQ.  Michael  R. 
Gordon  and  Bernard  E.  Trainor, 
Pantheon  Books.  New  Yotk,  2006, 
603  pages. 

Michael  R.  Gordon  and  Bernard 
E.  Trainor  have  delivered  the  second 
of  their  histories  of  U.S.  w  ars  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  it  might  not  be 
their  last  since  there  is  grist  for  still 
another  book.  In  the  title,  Cuhru 
II.  Gordon  and  Trainor  promise 
to  deliver  on  the  invasion  and  the 
occupation  of  Iraq.  Frankly,  the  title 
tantalizes,  but  the  book  really  docs 
nor  address  the  occupation  of  Iraq; 
rather,  it  looks  only  at  the  beginning 
or  that  effort. 

Gordon  and  Trainor  set  their  thesis 


Etc  clearly  in  the  first  sentence  of 
foreword  when  they  assert  that 
Cohm  II  "will  provide  an  inside  look 
ut  how  a  military  campaign  that  was 
so  successful  in  toppling  Saddam 
Hussein's  regime  set  the  eonditions 
for  the  insurgency  that  followed." 
They  effectively  follow  through  on 
that  promise.  The  result,  despite  the 
small  criticism  of  not  meeting  the 
full  promise  of  the  title,  is  a  bool 
that  is  quite  good  and  useful  to  those 
who  serve  and  those  who  send  others 
in  harm's  way. 

Sev  eral  of  the  topics  that  emerged 
in  Gordon  and  Trainor’s  first  book. 
77if  Generals  H'or.  remain  relevant 
more  than  a  decade  after  the  first 
Persian  Gulf  War.  Chief  among  these 
arc  that  planning,  personalities,  and 


perception  mattered  in  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom,  much  as  they  did  in  Desert 
Storm.  Thucydides  was  the  first  his¬ 
torian  to  consider  these  themes,  and 
they  are  still  critical  to  the  talc  of  war 
As  in  the  classical  era.  making  war 
remains  a  political  act  of  w  hich  mili¬ 
tary  operations  are  but  a  pan.  Gordon 
and  Trainor  lucidly  lay  out  live  story 
of  how  perception  and  personality 
played  decisive  roles  in  planning  for 
the  war  and  the  subsequent  occupa¬ 
tion  from  the  moment  the  administra¬ 
tion  east  a  baleful  eye  on  Iraq. 

The  authors  develop  their  narra¬ 
tive  in  two  parts.  First  they  show 
how  the  planner*  failed  to  account 
for  the  requirements  of  occupation 
because  they  used  much  of  their 
tune  planning  and  debuting  the  size 
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of  the  force  and  lhe  basic  concept 
for  tile  campaign  tn  topple  Saddam 
Hussein.  Second,  neither  tlic  admin¬ 
istration  nor  its  military  minions 
had  much  interest  in  planning  for 
a  long  occupation  or  for  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  tnsuigcncy.  Gordon  and 
Trainor  argue  that  die  administration 
believed  little  needed  to  be  done  and 
that  Central  Command,  led  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Tommy  Franks,  underestimated 
the  difficulty. 

At  times.  Cobra  II  is  surreal. 
There  emerges  from  the  book  a 
sense  of  implacable  destiny  at  work 
in  Tampa.  C  amp  Doha.  Washington, 
and  everywhere  someone  developed 
PowerPoint  H  charts,  conducted  a 
briefing,  or  considered  the  coming 
war.  Reading  Cobra  II  is  like  reading 
about  the  Titanic.  We  find  ourselves 
hoping  the  Captuin  will  reduce  the 
Titanic s  speed  or  tliat  the  officer  of 
the  deck  w  ill  older  all  engines  astern 
rather  than  a  course  change,  or  that 
the  lookout  will  sec  the  iceberg 
looming  ahead  in  time  to  avert  the 
crash.  But  of  course  the  Titanic  docs 
hil  the  iceberg  and  hi  die  end  it  sinks. 
All  that  remains  is  to  deconstruct 
the  event,  hoping  to  understand 
why  the  tragedy  happened  and  how 
we  might  avoid  similar  mistakes  in 
the  future. 

Coin'd  II  is  a  first  cut  at  analyzing 
the  process  of  planning  the  war  in 
Iruq;  it  provides  some  preliminary 
analysis  that  will  enable  future 


why.  For  the  most  part  Gordon  and 
Trainor  make  their  points  by  letting 
the  actors  speak  for  themselves. 

Among  die  planners.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Donald  H  Rumsfeld  stands 
out  He  looms  abov  e  die  process  and 
all  of  those  around  him.  dnving  the 
decisions  that  not  only  led  to  the  war, 
but  to  those  that  detennined  how  the 
war  would  be  fought  und  how  the 
occupation  would  be  undertaken. 
But  Rumsfeld  was  not  alone  in 
planning  the  war  effort  and  Guidon 
and  Trainor  devote  their  first  eight 
chapters  to  the  other  players  and  the 
almost  By /online  machinations  that 
characterized  the  planning  effort. 

Franks  may  have  been  die  only 
protagonist  who  actually  cluillengcil 
Rumsfeld.  It  appears,  however, 
that  even  the  redoubtable  general 
avoided  confronting  Rumsfeld  when 
he  could.  Sometimes  he  mollified  the 
Secretary,  as  he  did  when  he  appro¬ 
priated  die  phrase  "shock  and  awe." 
w  hi  eh  the  Secretary  liked.  Although 


Franks  used  the  phrase,  he  merely 
sipped  rather  than  drank  the  Kool 
Aid  ft  of  that  concept.  Sometimes 
he  listened  politely  to  Rumsfeld 
or  his  favorites  and  did  nodiing.  In 
that  vein,  perhaps  the  most  amazing 
scene  in  the  book  is  the  one  in  w  Inch 
Rumsfeld  sends  Colonel  Douglas 
Macgrcgor  Ui  leach  Flunks  the  art 
of  campaign  planning.  Gordon  and 
Trainor  suggest  that  Macgrcgor 
found  favor  with  Rumsfeld  because, 
as  they  put  it.  "some  long-standing 
critics  of  the  Army  leadership  felt 
they  had  an  ally  at ‘the  top." 

Fairly  early  in  die  planning  cycle, 
Macgrcgor.  at  Rumsfeld's  behest 
and  through  the  good  offices  of 
Senator  Newt  Gingrich,  flew  to 
Tampa.  There  Macgrcgor  briefed 
Franks  on  how  to  defeat  Saddarn 
with  only  50.0(10  troops  and  how  to 
do  so  in  96  hours.  Bodi  the  numbers 
and  hours  resonated  with  Rumsfeld. 
According  to  Gordon  and  Trainor. 
Franks  listened  attentively,  made 
hearty  gestures  of  affinnation,  gave 
Macgrcgor  a  challenge  coin,  and 
sent  him  on  his  way. 

What  Gordon  and  Trainor  suggest 
in  diese  eight  chapters  is  that  much 
of  the  planning  stemmed  from  con¬ 
viction  rather  than  careful  analysis. 
The  Pentagon’s  chief  conviction  was 
that  Saddam's  icginie,  weakened 
by  defeat  and  long-term  isolation, 
w  ould  collapse  upon  receipt  ofa  few 
stoutly  adininisieivd  blows  landed 
w  ith  laser-likc  precision  on  just  the 

a 'it  weak  points.  Moreover,  little 
m  would  be  required  afterward 
except  to  hand  over  the  keys  to  die 
palaces  to  some  Iraqi  government. 

Gordon  and  Trainor  argue  effec¬ 
tively  that  the  planning  cffuit  was 
tlawed  by  poor  communication  and 
a  top-down  approach  that  brooked 
almost  no  contrary  point*  of  view. 
There  are  a  number  of  passages, 
however,  where  die  authors  refer 
to  positions  held  by  key  players 
without  documenting  a  source  or 
making  it  clear  that  the  passage 
actually  represents  a  conclusion 

a  have  reached,  not  the  thoughts 
e  person  they  are  writing  about. 
Still  die  book  is  convincing.  More 
important.  Gordon  und  Trurnor  do 
not  bash  only  Rumsfeld,  diey  rightly 
hold  both  Soldiers  and  civilians 
responsible  for  spending  too  much 
time  debating  the  right  size  force  to 
produce  the  collapse  and  too  little 
time  determining  what  to  do  once 
success  was  achieved 


The  audiois'  campaign  nanutivc 
is  quite  good  and  avoids  the  mcan- 
whilc-back-at-thc-ranch  syndrome 
that  sometimes  characterizes  nar¬ 
rative  accounts  of  big  campaigns. 
Gordon  und  Trainor  tell  the  rule  of 
commanders  und  Soldiers  from  top 
to  bottom  while  maintaining  a  sense 
of  context  about  what  is  happening 
elsewhere.  Faithful  to  the  task  they 
set  themselves,  they  discuss  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  major  combat  operations 
to  "occupation.” 

Gordon  and  Trainor  remind  us  that 
collaboration  between  government 
leaders  and  Soldiers  remains  essen¬ 
tial.  This  was  obvious  to  Clauscwitz, 
and  it  remains  obvious  today’:  but  it 
is  still  not  any  easier  to  do.  Over¬ 
all.  Cobra  II  is  a  well  done,  useful 
reminder  tliat  warfare  remains  the 
province  of  humans  and  will  there¬ 
fore  continue  to  be  as  complex  and 
dynamic  as  the  humans  who  make 
it.  We  can  leant  from  this  and  may 
be  more  likely  to  do  so  because  the 
experience  is  fresh.  By  attempting  to 
tell  the  story  before  all  of  the  facts 
are  known.  Gordon  and  Trainor  took 
serious  risks  But  there  Ls  a  payoff 
here  for  them  and  for  those  w  ho  must 
plan  and  execute  operations. 

COL  Gregory  Fontenot. 

USA.  Retired.  I.anaing.  Kansas 


FIGHTING  FOR  FALLUJAH:  A 
New  Dawn  for  Iraq.  John  R-  Bul¬ 
lard.  Pracger  Security  International. 
Westport'  CT.  2006.  184  paces. 
S44.95. 

Written  by  John  Ballurd.  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Marine  Coins’  4Ui 
Civil  Affairs  Group  in  Iraq.  Fighting 
far  Fullujah  is  a  first-hand  account 
of  how  Marine-led  Coalition  forces 
retook  the  city  of  Fallujah  from 
insurgent  elements  in  November 
2004.  Much  deeper  than  jusi  a  story 
about  the  must  intense  urhan  combat 
Marines  have  participaled  in  since 
Hue.  Ballard's  insider  narrative 
educates  readers  on  how  Coalition 
forces  learned  from  early  mistakes 
and  were  then  able  to  gam  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Sunni  population  despite 
destroying  their  city. 

The  book  begins  by  taking  lead¬ 
ers  through  die  events  leading  up  Ui 
the  fight,  including  the  gruesome 
murders  of  three  Bluckwatcr  con¬ 
tractors.  Fallujah  I.  and  An  Najaf. 
illustrating  how  Coalition  forces  con¬ 
tinued  to  leam  from  their  missteps 
and  Uicn  applied  the  lessons  they 
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learned  lo  the  upcoming  fight.  Using 
informative  churls  und  endnotes, 
Bullard  explains  how  the  Marine 
Expeditionary  Force  (MEF).  with 
the  mission  to  destroy  the  terrorist 
elements  and  then  restore  the  city 
to  its  residents,  planned  and  then 
executed  the  retaking,  resettlement, 
and  reconstruction  of  Fullujuh. 

Ballard  moves  back  and  forth 
easily  among  the  tactical,  opera¬ 
tional.  and  strategic  levels.  Plan¬ 
ning  considerations  for  interagency 
cooidination.  information  opera¬ 
tions,  civil  affuirs  operations,  and 
the  integration  of  coalition  farces 
and  their  important  contributions 
are  all  covered  in  detail.  The  effects 
of  political  requirements  on  MEF 
planning  and  execution  arc  framed 
around  Iraqi  Prime  Minister  Ay  ad 
Allawi  s  need  to  demonstrate  iliat 
his  fledgling  government  would  not 
allow  insurgents  to  dominate  one  of 
their  cities  and  that  it  could  care  for 
its  people.  With  the  hope  that  others 
can  learn  front  the  MEF  experiences, 
the  book  concludes  with  lessons 
learned  about  the  full  spectrum  of 
operations  currently  ongoing  in 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom. 

Ballard  acknowledges  that  the 
changing  situation  in  Iraq  makes  it 
hard  to  claim  a  lasting  success  in 
Fullujuh  or  any  other  battle,  but  he 
often,  as  proof  of  the  MEF's  suc¬ 
cess  the  large  number  of  Sunnis  in 
Fullujuh — more  tliun  in  any  other 
city — who  turned  out  to  vote  in 
January  2005. 

Written  in  a  style  that  is  both 
educational  and  easy  to  read.  Fight¬ 
ing  for  Fullu/uh  is  an  important 
contribution  lo  understanding  the 
complexity  of  urban  operations  in 

Iraq. 

LTC  Dennis  S.  Ilurkct. 

USA.  Retired. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


I.  NADIA:  Wife  uf  a  Terror¬ 
ist.  Baya  Goccmi.  Paul  Cote,  and 
Constantina  Mitchell,  trans..  Bison 
Books,  a  division  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Press.  Lincoln.  1 60 
pages,  2006.S24.05. 

One  eun  acquire  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  Islamist  militant  tactics, 
outlooks,  and  world  vision  from 
many  sources.  One  such  source  is 
this  small  but  extraordinary  book, 
written  by  Algerian  journalist  Baya 
Gacemi  /.  Nudta  describes  the 


life  of  un  Algerian  Aimed  Islamic 
Group  (GIA)  enur’s  wife,  a  woman 
the  author  met  through  a  program 
offered  for  female  victims  of 
Islamist  violence.  Originally  writ¬ 
ten  in  French  under  the  title  Mol. 
Nadia  femme  dun  enurdu  GIA.  the 
book  represents  the  kind  of  reading 
US.  forces  need  to  undertake  in  the 
Global  War  on  Terrorism.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  Press  has  made 
such  works  in  French  available  to 
American  readers  tluough  its  France 
Ovcrseus  series  This  is  the  third 
book  that  focuses  on  Fiench  history 
und  colonial  policy. 

Readers  begin  to  grasp  the  danger 
ofajihadist  society  as  theGIA  takes 
over  the  small  hamlet  of  Hai  Bounab 
in  the  1980s.  Villagers  and  farmers 
ure  torn  betw  een  supporting  a  gov¬ 
ernment  they  view  as  out  of  touch 
with  their  poverty  und  the  jihodisls, 
w  hom  they  see  as  defenders  of  the 

CThe  GIA  is  initially  supported 
portion  of  the  population,  who 
prov ide  mutcnul  aid,  but  the  suppon 
erodes  when  the  GIA’s  racketeering 
und  murder  for  hire  spills  over  into 
the  butchering,  raping,  and  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  women.  The  book  also 
details  how  Ahmed  rises  within  his 
GIA  cell,  and  it  describes,  though 
not  very  clearly,  his  warped  views 
on  Islam  ( which  seem  to  derive  from 
extremist  v  iews  in  Afghanistan  and 
Saudi  Arabia). 

Nadia  knew  Alimed  only  3  months 
before  she  married  him.  Naively,  she 
thought  she  could  cliange  his  harsh 
and  intolerant  views  on  Islam. 
Aiutied.  who  knew  little  about  the 
Piophct  Muhammad's  regard  for 
women,  verbally  abused  his  bride 
on  their  wedding  night  and  made  it 
know  n  to  her  that  she  would  be  cook¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  group  ( the  G I A  cell 
to  w  hich  he  belonged  i.  Nadia’s  life 
turned  into  one  of  virtual  slavery 
und  physical  uhuse,  and  eventually 
she  was  abandoned.  Ahmcdjustificd 
his  unwillingiKss  to  lift  a  finger  to 
help  his  wife,  saying:  "We  must 
preserve  our  strength  to  w  age  w  ar 
on  the  tahgout  (oppressor).’’ 

We  sec  a  microcosm  of  a  sick.  Tal- 
ihan-like  Islam  being  enforced  in  the 
villages  und  homes  of  GIA  terrorists. 
Ahmed  quotes  more  from  jihad  theo¬ 
rist  Saycd  Qutb  than  he  does  from 
live  Quran.  The  book's  beauty  is  tliut 
it  captures  the  jihadists’  language, 
giving  us  a  real  feel  for  the  way  these 
people  think  and  operate.  Helpfully, 


Guccmi  includes  a  glossaiy. 

I  read  this  book  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  mechanics  of  GIA-con- 
trolled  neighborhoods  and  villages. 
Gaccmi  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
hidikn  doors  and  extoruon.  und  how 
GIA  members  simply  took  what  they 
wanted  in  the  name  of  jihad.  By  the 
end  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  Nadia 
escaped  from  the  jihudist  w  orld  she 
had  entered. 

In  a  2005  letter  to  Mussah  Al- 
Zarqawi,  Al-Qaeda  strategist  Ayman 
Al-Znwahiri  urged  leaders  to  leant 
from  how  easily  the  Taliban  fell  in 
Afglianistan  anil  not  to  isolate  com¬ 
munities.  Readers  should  ponder 
the  wisdom  of  the  decision  made 
by  Algeria’s  military  to  deprive 
Islamists  of  their  political  victory  in 
1991.  It  is  because  Islamist  radicals 
enter  the  political  process  with  such 
contempt  for  democracy  that  one 
must  be  cautious  in  legitimizing 
them  politically.  For  those  interested 
in  learning  how  jihadists  and  mili¬ 
tants  are  perverting  Islam.  Gaccmi’s 
book  is  a  good  place  lo  start. 

LCDR  Yotu«r  Ahuul-Enein.  USN, 
Gaithersburg.  Maryland 


NEW  GLORY:  Expanding  Amer¬ 
ica's  Global  Supremacy.  Ralph 
Peters.  Sentinel.  New  York,  2005, 
283  pages.  S24.95. 

A'ew  Glory  is  nveting  and  Irani  hit¬ 
ting  .As  always,  Peters  puts  in  words 
what  others  only  think  about  saying. 
With  opinions  and  recommendations 
that  areeontroveisial,  insightful,  and 
prophetic,  the  former  intelligence 
officer  and  much-published  author 
addresses  many  topics,  paruculurly 
why  the  U.S.  must  adjust  its  military, 
diplomatic,  intelligence,  and  busi¬ 
ness  strategies. 

Peters’  main  premise  is  thut  the 
United  States  must  redirect  its 
nutiouul  strategy  to  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  base  its  overall  strat¬ 
egy  on  suppon  for  human  rights.  He 
also  argues  aniculately  that  the  U.S. 
should  break  ranks  with  its  current 
allies  in  Western  Europe  (  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  Kingdom). 

iVew  Glory  mokes  die  ease  that  to 
contain  radical  Islamic  fundamental¬ 
ists  und  terrorists,  the  United  Stutes 
must  focus  on  making  inroad*  into 
the  countries  tliut  bolder  the  Middle 
East:  India.  Indonesia,  and  South 
Africa. India,  the  world's  largest 
democracy,  is  a  highly  educated  stute 
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and  a  traditional  enemy  of  Islam. 
Indonesia,  also  a  democracy,  is  a  stra¬ 
tegically  located,  moderate  Muslim 
state;  and  democratic  South  Africa, 
because  of  its  economy,  education, 
technology,  and  political  influence,  is 
the  major  actor  on  the  Afncan  conti¬ 
nent.  These  should  be  the  centerpieces 
of  out  new  national  strategy. 

By  creating  mutually  beneficial 
relationships  with  these  three  coun¬ 
tries.  America  can  stress  freedom 
and  democracy  while  at  the  same 
tune  forming  a  bulkhead  against  the 
failing  despotic  governments  of  the 
Middle  East  and  their  increasingly 
influential  radical  elements.  Peters 
also  believes  the  United  States  must 
pay  more  attention  to  Latin  America, 
a  critical  region  that  we  have  ignored 
fur  far  too  long 

Peters  contends  that  the  driving 
forces  behind  US.  strategy  must 
be  human  rights  and  democracy, 
irrespective  of  region.  America  must 
stand  for  what  is  right  and  must  not 
be  afraid  to  act  either  w  ith  its  allies 
or.  if  necessary,  alone  tit  its  pursuit  of 
democracy.  VV»>  Glory  argues  con¬ 
vincingly  that  it  is  both  morally  wise 
and  strategically  prudent  to  support 
the  oppressed  no  matter  where  they 
are  found,  even  to  the  point  of  using 
force  to  free  them. 

New  Glory  could  be  unproved 
with  more  quotes,  better  documen¬ 
tation,  and  a  bibliography.  That 
said,  the  book  is  a  must-read  for 
anyone  interested  in  U.S.  national 
strategy  and  military  affairs,  or  in 
universal  human  rights,  freedom, 
and  democracy. 

LTC  Brian  Ebert  USA, 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


WEAPON  OF  CHOICE:  ARSOF 
in  Afghanistan,  Charles  H.  Briscoe, 
Richard  L.  Kiper.  James  A.  Sch¬ 
roder.  and  Kalcv  I.  Scpp.  Conibut 
Studies  Institute  Press.  Leaven¬ 
worth.  Kansas.  2004.  2 ‘>9  pages. 
S61.00. 

This  may  be  one  of  the  toughest 
hooks  you  ever  tried  to  find.  The 
press  run  was  limited,  and  copies 
have  been  snapped  up  by  the  special 
operations  community.  Now,  you 
need  special  connections  to  gel  a 
copy.  That's  a  shame,  because  the 
book  is  an  absolute  gem.* 

Hiu/hwi  of  Choice  Ls  an  authorized 
histoty  of amiy  special  operations  in 
Afghanistan  from  12  September 


2(101  to  15  May  2002  Charles  H. 
Briscoe.  Richard  L.  Kiper.  James 
A.  Schroder,  and  Kalcv  I.  Scpp  had 
unprecedented  access  and  the  stem 
direction  to  "disclose  no  secret 
before  its  time."  This  was  a  rather 
daunting  task,  but  the  authors  carry 
it  off  well  and  tell  an  accurate,  fas¬ 
cinating  story.  However,  in  keeping 
with  the  secrecy  surrounding  the 
special  operations  community, 
practically  every  name  in  the  book 
is  a  pseudonym  and  practically 
everyone  in  a  photograph  has  a 
black  bar  across  his  face — it’s  a  bit 
like  reading  a  1959  edition  of  The 
Police  Go;ciie.  Weapon  of  Choice  is 
a  comprehensiv  e  book  cov  ering  spe¬ 
cial  forces,  rangers,  special  forces 
aviation,  civ II  affairs,  psychological 
operations,  und  suppon  forces. 

Weapon  of  Choice  is  destined  to 
be  u  primary  source  for  fulure  study 
of  the  w  ar  against  the  Taliban  and 
Al-Qaeda.  Unfortunately,  the  book 
Ls  not  designed  to  support  study  and 
research:  It  has  no  index,  footnotes, 
or  bibliography.  Also,  a  list  of  key 
actors  would  have  been  helpful,  the 
maps  ate  ofpoor  quality  and  there  is 
not  enough  of  them,  und  the  Power¬ 
Point  R  maps  und  charts  are  fuzzy,  as 
are  some  photographs.  Finally,  the 
book  Ls  printed  on  clay-coated  paper, 
which  makes  it  physically  heavy  and 
liurd  to  record  notes  on. 

These  points  aside.  Weapon  of 
Choice  is  an  absolute  must  for 
anyone  studying  contemporary 
history  or  lessons  learned  from 
early  U.S.  Army  special  operations 
effons  in  Afghanistan.  It  relates  how 
skilled,  brave  Americans  overcame 
severe  obstacles  to  lead  the  attack 
on  the  Taliban  and  Al-Qaeda.  Good 
luck  in  finding  the  book.  It  is  well 
worth  the  search. 

'Hole:  the  U.S.  Gotenimeni  fliwiA 
Store  lx  offering  Weapon  of  Choice 
for  sale  online  at  hnpJ/booksioie. 
Spo  goN- 

LTC  Laisler W.  Gnu.  USA,  Retired. 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas 


DARWIN  AND  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  RELATIONS:  Ou  the 
Evolutionary  Origins  of  War 
anil  Ethnic  Conflict.  Bradley  A. 
Thayer.  The  University  Press  of 
Kentucky.  Lexington.  2004.  425 
pages.  540.00. 

Bradley  A.  Thayer  has  an  intrigu¬ 
ing  idea  Use  hard  science  to  exam¬ 


ine  topics  in  the  soft  sciences  to 
see  if  the  latter  can  benefit  from 
the  stronger  underpinnings  of  the 
fomicr.  Specifically,  he  tries  to  apply 
evolutionary  biology  to  the  biggest 
issues  in  foreign  relations,  war.  und 
ethnic  conflict. 

Cuircnt  theories  of  international 
affairs — including  wurfurc  und 
ethnic  conflict — rest  on  belief  rather 
than  fact.  One  way  to  asses*  and  firm 
up  these  theories  is  to  give  them  a 
hard-scicnee  foundation,  specifi¬ 
cally  evolutionary  biology.  Thayer 
contends  that  warfare  and  ethnic 
violence  have  evolutionary  benefit- 
individual  survival  mechanisms  are 
a  primary1  cause  of  group  conflict 
between  and  within  states. 

Taking  a  scientific  approach. 
T haver  defines  and  explains  evolu¬ 
tion.  describes  the  major  criticisms 
of  the  theory,  then  counters  those 
criticisms.  He  shows  how  individual 
survival  applies  to  both  current  theo¬ 
ries  of  warfare:  rational  choice  and 
realism.  He  discusses  historical  and 
contemporary  instances  of  warfare 
and  ethnic  conflict  to  see  if  there 
really  is  definite  surv  ival  advantage 
in  confl ict.  Thayer  also  discusses  the 
warfare  of  ants  and  chimpanzees  to 
show  similar  ev  olution  in  dissimilar 
species. 

In  a  side  trip.  Tliayer  discusses  the 
epidemiological  balance  of  power 
that  favored  the  Europeans  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  but  worked 
to  their  disadvantage  in  Africa  and 
Asia  According  to  him.  flic  biologi¬ 
cal  evolution  was  in  the  germs,  not 
human  beings  He  returns  to  his 
major  focus  and  lakes  on  group 
relations,  xenophobia,  and  etiino- 
ccnirisni  as  he  joins  the  debate  over 
whether  the  underlying  causes  of 
contemporary  ethnic  conflict  have 
primordial  or  modern  origins. 

Thayer  finds  that  nothing  in 
his  theory’  explains  the  immediate 
causes  of  a  specific  event.  Proxi¬ 
mate  causes  are  outside  the  scope 
of  evolutionary  studies;  biology  is 
irrelevant  to  those  seeking  the  spe¬ 
cific  causes  of  a  Kosovo  or  Rwanda 
in  order  to  head  off  the  next  conflict 
What  evolutionary  biology  docs  is 
examine  general  undeilving  human 
tendencies.  Those  can  be  shaped 
through  environmental  alteration. 
Civic  education  and  media  poitray- 
als  of  inclusivencss  can  transform 
isolated  and  xenophobic  groups  into 
a  broadly  inclusive  multicultural 
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society.  Integration  reduces  cun- 
diet  by  enlarging  the  in-group  and 
shrinking  the  out-group.  Reducing 
the  triggers  For  the  evolved  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  violent  behaviors  can 
help  to  head  olT the  violence 
Thayer's  intent  is  not  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  cvploration  of  die 
many  applications  of  evolutionary 
biology  to  the  study  of  international 
affairs,  he  only  wants  to  touch  the 
surface  to  show  how  a  hard-scicnce 
approach  to  a  soli  subject  can  work. 
He  succeeds  admirably,  and  Ins  book 
deserves  careful  reading. 

John  II.  Barnhill.  Pb.I).. 
Houston.  Texas 


IMPERIAL  GRUNTS:  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Military  on  the  Ground. 

Robert  D.  Kuplan.  Random  House, 
New  York,  2005.  372  pages, 
S27.95. 

Imperial  Grants  provides  compel¬ 
ling  insights  into  present-day  Ameri¬ 
can  imperialism  and  the  multifarious 
challenges  facing  U.S.  forces  as 
they  prosecute  the  Global  War  on 
Terrorism.  Using  the  "ground  up" 
approach.  Kaplan  takes  tiic  reader  on 
an  odyssey  of  many  of  the  w  orld's 
hotspots  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  those  implementing  U.S.  foreign 
policy:  Soldiers  and  Murines.  Deftly 
demonstrating  that  imperial  success 
is  more  often  associated  with  low- 
tech  methods  and  the  dexterity  of 
America's  military.  Kaplan's  work 
is  timely  in  highlighting  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  contemporary  U.S.  military 
operations. 

From  the  individual  efforts  in 
Mongolia  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  Parker  Wilhelm,  who  was 
determined  to  make  the  descendants 
of  Genghis  Khan  the  "peacekeeping 
Gurkhas'*  of  the  American  Empire 
via  a  remote  U.S.  civ  il  affairs  team 
in  Luinu.  Kenya,  to  the  Murine's 
first  buttle  of  Fallujah,  Iraq.  Kuplan 
skillfully  captures  the  diverse  nature 
of  the  responsibilities  undertaken  by 
America's  warrior-diplomats. 

Kaplan  features  such  personali¬ 
ties  as  retired  U.S.  Army  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Bob  Adolph,  employed  by 
the  U.N.  in  Yemen,  and  numerous 
Special  Forces  personnel  deployed 
in  Afghanistan.  Colombia,  and  the 
Philippines.  He  introduces  a  host 
of  remarkable  Americans,  each 
charged  with  the  complex  task  of 
implementing  U.S.  policy  in  foreign 


lands.  Given  their  extraordinary 
devotion  to  duty  in  trying  condi¬ 
tions.  it  is  little  wonder  that  Kaplan 
has  nothing  but  admiration  for  these 
individuals. 

While  he  rightly  praises  the  skill 
and  resourcefulness  of  Special 
Forces  Soldiers  and  Marines.  Kaplan 
is  not  afraid  to  highlight  some  of 
the  wider  challenges  associated 
with  contemporary  U.S.  operations. 
Washington's  predilection  for  joint 
commands  comes  into  question,  as 
does  the  issue  of  force  protection 
measures.  But  it  is  the  ubiquitous 
unease  legaiding  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  i  ROE)  that  is  a  common  theme 
throughout  the  book.  "If  they  w  ould 
just  loosen  the  ROEs.  give  us  the 
assets  and  some  helicopter  plat¬ 
forms,  this  whole  guerrilla  siege  of 
Araucu  Province  would  be  over  in  six 
months,"  states  a  frustrated  Special 
Forces  captain  in  the  Philippines. 

Kaplan  also  addresses  the  inher¬ 
ent  friction  between  the  institutional 
Army — headquarters-based.  risk- 
averse.  and  uniform  in  anpeur- 
anec — and  the  realities  of  those 
located  in  the  distant  comers  of  the 
world.  A  Special  Forces  lieutenant 
colonel  in  Afghanistan  cautions, 
"It  doesn't  get  the  beards,  the  ball 
caps,  the  windows  rolled  down  so 
that  we  can  shake  hands  with  the 
hajis  and  hand  out  Pow  er  Burs*  to 
the  kids,  as  wc  do  our  patrols.  Big 
Army  has  regulations  against  all  of 
that.  Big  Army  doesn't  understand 
that  before  you  can  subvert  a  people 
you've  got  to  love  them,  and  love 
their  culture." 

Skillfully  written,  engaging, 
and  thought-piovoking.  Imperial 
Grunls  is  strengthened  by  carefully 
researched  historical  preambles. 
Front  America’s  involvement  in 
the  Banana  Wars  to  Great  Britain’s 
approach  to  the  northwest  frontier  of 
India,  the  book  provides  historical 
context  to  a  contemporary  chal¬ 
lenge  faced  by  a  combatant  com¬ 
mand.  Combined  with  the  insightful 
thoughts  of  those  on  the  ground 
and  Kaplan's  untiring  journalistic 
energy,  the  book  is  a  resounding 
success. 

The  first  of  two  volumes.  Imperial 
Gnaiis  is  an  absorbing  and  knowl¬ 
edgeably  w  ritten  depiction  of  the 
practical  challenges  lacing  the  U.S. 
militaty  at  the  tactical  level.  It  may 
become  a  must-read  for  Soldiers, 
those  keen  unjoining  t  lie  Army,  and 


those  looking  for  a  light  lead,  but 
Imperial  Grunls  is  not  a  scholarly 
text.  Nonetheless.  Kaplan  has  an 
important  story  to  tell,  and  he  does 
it  admirably. 

MAI  Andrew  M.  Roe.  British  Army. 
Furl  Leavenworth.  Kanvav 


THE  NORTH  KOREAN  PEO¬ 
PLE'S  ARMY:  Origins  and  Cur¬ 
rent  Tactics.  James  M.  Minnich. 
Naval  Institute  Press.  Annapolis. 
MD.  2005. 164  pages.  S27.95. 

James  M  Minnich.  a  U.S.  Army 
foreign  areu  officer  in  the  Republic 
of  Korea  (ROK).  leveraged  23 
years  of  militaty  experience  as  he 
crafted  his  study  of  the  historical 
dev  elopment,  current  organization, 
and  tactics  of  the  North  Korean 
People's  Army  (NKPA).  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army 
College  with  Korean  language 
skills  and  rare  access  to  senior  ROK 
Army  personnel.  Minnich  utilized 
valuable  primary  source  materials. 
The  annotated  bibliography  alone 
makes  this  text  ail  outstanding 
addition  to  the  shelf  of  any  military 
or  civilian  assigned  to  the  Korean 
peninsula.  Minnich's  expertise  in 
North  Korean  tactics  is  undeniable, 
and  the  list  of  known  personalities 
in  Uve  field  of  security  studies  who 
have  positively  reviewed  this  book 
is  impressive. 

The  text  is  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions:  The  first  recaps  North  Korea's 
military  development  since  the 
Japanese  occupation  prior  to  World 
War  II,  the  second  is  an  unclassi¬ 
fied.  authoritatively  well-referenced 
exposition  of  modem  North  Korean 
tactics.  Interestingly,  the  most  easily 
overlooked  attribute  of  this  book  is 
its  appendices.  Comprising  fully 
one-third  of  the  book's  pages,  they 
range  in  scope  from  a  list  of  influ¬ 
ential  personalities  to  the  complete 
framework  for  the  command  and 
control  structure  uf  the  NKPA. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  all 
of  its  merit,  the  book  leav  es  many 
questions  unaddressed  with  respect 
to  the  NKPA’s  ability  to  successfully 
wuge  a  future  war  based  on  their 
proposed  tactics.  The  doctrine,  orga¬ 
nization.  training,  materick  leader¬ 
ship  development,  personnel,  and 
facilities  methodology  might  have 
been  a  useful  technique  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  NKP.As  current  capabilities  and 
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potential  for  aggression  based  on 
funding,  recruiting,  and  training. 

This  interesting,  quick-reading 
book  o (Vers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
peer  into  the  organization  and  tactical 
training  of  one  of  Asia’s  most  hostile 
armies.  Minuich  has  given  us  an 
unmatched  reference  volume,  and  I 
stmngly  recommend  it  to  all  serious- 
minded  theater  security  personnel. 
LTC  Daniel  M,  Friekenschmidt. 
USA.  Fort  I.eaxenworth.  Kansas 


THE  GERMAN  WAV  OF  WAR: 
From  the  Thirty  Years’  Mar  to 
the  Third  Reich.  Robert  M.  C itino. 
University  Press  of  Kansas.  Law¬ 
rence.  2005.  428  pages,  534.95. 

Robert  M.  Citino's  The  German 
HtiyofH'ar  is  yet  another  hook  that 
analyzes  the  Prussian-German  cul¬ 
ture  and  military  art  of  war  through 
the  ages.  What  makes  this  book 
different  is  that  Citino  lays  out  a 
solid  argument  that  the  German 
way  of  war  was  consistent  over  a 
long  period  or  tune,  from  the  Seven 
Years’  War  to  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
through  die  lest  of  the  19th  century 
under  Moltke’s  art  of  wur.  and  finally 
through  World  Wars  I  and  II.  In 
each  of  these  lime  periods.  Citino 
describes  the  events  and  discusses 
patterns  common  to  all  Prussian- 
Gcmum  military  operations. 

For  readers  familiar  with  German 
military  history,  Citino's  conclusions 
are  not  surprising.  For  instance, 
that  the  Prussian-German  military 
instilled  within  its  culture  the  ability 
to  execute  operational -level  maneu¬ 
ver  using  the  "envelopment’*  form 
of  maneuver  has  long  been  known. 
But  Citino  offers  more.  To  enable 
and  enliance  this  form  of  maneuver, 
the  tier  mans  trained  their  officers  to 
aggressively  seize  the  initiative  and 
to  attack  the  enemy’s  (lank,  both 
flanks,  or  even  better,  die  enemy’s 
rear.  Because  of  this  aggressiveness 
and  the  desire  to  strike  quickly  for  a 
decisive  advantage.  Citino  points  out 
that  logistical  disaster  loomed  if  the 
battle  or  campaign  lasted  too  long. 

So  why  study  a  military  that 
championed  the  doctrine  dial  quick 
and  decisive  warfare  is  the  key  to 
long-term  victory,  but  ultimately 
failed  in  two  world  want?  Although 
many  of  Citino’s  conclusions  about 
the  German  military  are  not  new.  his 
lessons  learned  are  certainly  worthy 
of  furdicr  consideration  for  our  own 


doctrine.  Everyone  wants  a  quick 
and  decisive  war,  but  what  luppens 
when  they  can’t  act  one? 

ETC  Scott  A.  Porter.  USA.  Retired. 
Fort  la'avenworth.  Kansas 


PRIVATE  PERRY  AND  MISTER 
POE— The  West  Point  Poems. 
1831.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  William 
F.  Hccker  III.  cd..  Louisiana  State 
University  Press.  Baton  Rouge, 
2005.  1 65 'pages.  SI 9.95. 

Concerning  his  edited  work  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  edition  or  1831 
poems.  Army  ufficer  and  former 
West  Point  professor  William  Hccker 
states  that  "it  had  become  apparent 
that  no  one  had  truly  put  together  a 
detailed  assessment  of  Poe’s  four 
years  of  military  discipline  or  seri¬ 
ously  tried  to  connect  that  experi¬ 
ence  to  his  aesthetic."  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  writing  this  edition 
of  Poe's  West  Point-era  poems  is  the 
dearth  of  scholarship  on  his  military 
experience,  particularly  that  of  his 
West  Point  years.  A  widespread 
misinterpretation  among  academia 
and  wider  audiences  concerning 
Poe  is  tliut  he  disdained  his  military 
experience.  Hccker  carefully  lays 
to  rest  the  specious  nature  of  this 
long-held  assumption. 

Poe  (1X09-1X49).  who  enlisted 
in  the  Army  in  1X27  under  the 
name  Edgur  A.  Perry,  will  always 
be  an  American  favorite.  Millions 
of  us  have  read  his  horror  stories 
and  poems,  all  wrought  from  his 
supremely  macabre  twist  on  the 
anti-Classical  nature  of  Romanti¬ 
cism.  and  critics  have  addressed 
seemingly  every  aspect  of  Poe’s 
life  and  works  Notwithstanding 
the  latter,  the  crux  of  Hccker ’s 
thesis  centers  uround  the  fact  that 
”[j|ust  as  biographers  dismiss  the 
important  connections  between 
Poe’s  military  life  and  his  noetic 
visions,  erities.  likewise,  fall  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  militaiy 
culture  might  be  embedded  in  his 
poetry."  For  example.  Poe's  training 
in  constructing  and  firing  artillery 
rounds  could  have  contributed  to  the 
apocalyptic  v  isions  of  "The  City  in 
the  Sea’”  und  "The  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher  " 

In  the  book’s  foreword,  noted  poet 
Daniel  Hoffman  states.  "It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  no  biographer,  scholar,  or 
critic  of  Poe's  life  and  writings  lias, 
until  now.  inquired  wliat  ..were  tire 


effects  of  his  army  experiences  on 
his  literary  work.”  Hccker  goes  far  in 
correcting  this  situation.  One  of  the 
more  enlightening  points  be  explores 
is  the  affinity  between  Poe's  prosody 
and  military  order,  particularly  field 
movement  and  close-order  drill: 
Both  needed  metrical  precision  to 
be  effective. 

Poe  made  the  puzzling  choice  to 
enlist  in  an  era  w  hen  enlisted  service 
was  disdained  as  a  lowly  occupa¬ 
tion.  He  lived  the  arduous  regimen 
of  that  life,  learning  the  discipline 
and  precision  of  an  artillery  man. 
Through  contemporary  documents. 
Meeker  builds  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  enlisted  life  for  Poe  must 
have  been  like.  He  outlines  in  detail 
the  reasons  behind  his  enlistment 
and  his  ultimate  dissatisfaction  with 
that  way  of  life.  Meeker  also  tracks 
the  changes  in  Poe's  motivation  and 
his  perceptions  of  the  officer  corps, 
winch  would  culminate  in  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Corps  of  Cadets  in 
1831  on  charges  of  "gross  neglect 
of  duty.” 

The  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
book  are  Meeker's  introduction  and 
Gerald  A.  McGowan's  afterword 
McGowan  provides  further  enlight¬ 
enment  on  Poe's  poetic  language  arvJ 
identity,  as  well  as  his  employment 
of  martial  names  tluoughout  his 
oeuvre  Both  men  offet  valuable 
interpretations  of  Poe’s  life  and  lit¬ 
erary  works  and  perceptive  insights 
into  his  brief  sojourn  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military.  In  the  end.  Meeker 
hopes  that  "critics  [will]  begin  to 
explore  and  publicly  discourse  about 
the  critical  and  symbiotic  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  American  nation, 
its  literature,  and  its  militaiy." 

As  for  the  poctiy  itself,  these  1831 
poems  will  likely  prove,  for  most 
to  be  quaint  irrclcvancics  compared 
with  the  Gothic  genius  most  of 
us  have  enjoyed  so  much  in  The 
Raven  and  Oilier  Poems,  perhaps 
Poe's  most  enduring  collection.  The 
handful  of  1 83 1  poems  Hccker  dis¬ 
cusses  in  his  ininxluction  could  have 
sufficed  to  get  his  valuable  thesis 
across  to  his  audience.  Still,  this 
is  a  scholarly  work,  one  that  adds 
to  our  understanding  of  American 
literature's  infamous  dark  genius. 

Editor's  note.  Mo/or  HI  Warn  F. 
Hecker  III  nu.v  killed  b\  on  IED  In 
iValaf.  Ir.ii/ .  6  Januarv  2006 
MAJ  Jeffrey  C.  Aider. 

Ramsteln  .Mr  Base,  Germans 
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Telling  the  Afghan 
Military  Story 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Pumelu 
Keeton.  US.  Army  Reserve. 
Retlied— Having  served  in  CFC-A 

ublic  affairs  during  2004-2005, 

read  with  interest  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Charles  W.  Rick's  March- 
April  2006  Mil  dan  Rene  a  urtiele 
‘Telling  die  Afghan  Military  Story 
. . .  Their  Way!”  Everyone  w  ho  has 
served  in  public  affaus  m  Afghani¬ 
stan  has  faced  similar  challenges: 
how  to  reach  the  media  with  news 
and  information,  how  to  work  at  an 
appropriate  level  with  the  develop¬ 
ing  government  of  Afghanistan,  and 
how  to  reach  die  Afghan  people  w  ilh 
accurate  and  timely  infonnution.  The 
lessons  learned  by  Ricks  and  others 
who  have  served  there  ait  valuable 
to  future  PAOs  who  will  serve  in 
places  like  Afghanistan.  I  wish  to 
correct  diree  points  made  by  Ricks. 

First,  while  my  staiT  didn't  use 
a  bicycle  to  deliver  CFC-A  press 
releases  to  the  Afghan  media,  we 
didn't  rely  solely  on  technology 
either,  because  we  knew  many  local 
media  did  not  have  access  to  the 
Internet.  We  hired  a  contract  driver 
to  hand-deliver  our  press  releases 
to  the  Afghan  media  outlets,  and 
we  employed  a  wonderful  young 
Afghan  interpreter  to  make  sure 
our  releases  were  structured  in  a 
way  that  would  be  understood  by 
the  Afghans  If  requested,  this  same 
driver  would  transport  Afghan 
reporters  to  our  press  conferences 
because  many  did  not  hav e  access 
to  transportation. 

Second,  while  the  CFC-A  public 
affairs  office  was  available  at  the 
media  operations  center  during  the 
presidential  elections  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  coalition's 
role  in  the  election,  we  did  not  write 
messages  for  General  Zaher  Azimi 
or  any  other  Afghan  government 
spokesmen.  Our  presence  at  the 
media  center  was  very  limited. 

And  finally,  a  large  committee 
of  representatives  from  many  inter¬ 


national  and  U.S.  agencies  worked 
with  the  palace  staff  to  help  them 
plan  media  operations  for  the  inau¬ 
guration.  It  was  Afglian  President 
Hamid  Karzai’s  desire  Ui  have  as 
many  officials  from  the  provinces 
as  possible  witness  the  inaugura¬ 
tion:  unfortunately  the  inaugural 
hull  would  only  hold  approximately 
300  people  At  the  same  time,  the 
beau  of  security  for  the  palace 
limited  the  number  of  news  media 
to  approximately  20.  including 
reporters  and  technicians.  Eveiyone 
involved  in  the  planning  knew  that 
the  first  inauguration  in  the  history 
of  Afghanistan  would  draw  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  s  media  fiom  around 
the  world,  so  it  was  agreed  by  all  to 
use  a  media  pool  approach  for  the 
event.  I  believe  Ricks  was  present 
for  some  of  these  meetings. 

Notices  went  out  to  medui  organi¬ 
zations  around  the  world  infonning 
them  of  this  decision  and  urging 
them  not  to  send  reporters  because 
they  would  be  turned  away.  The 
planning  committee  knew  that  the 
media  would  still  come,  in  hopes  of 
being  let  in  to  the  event.  The  com¬ 
mittee  asked  the  palace  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  set  up  a  tent  approximately 
1110  meters  from  the  inaugural  hall. 
They  provided  live  audio  and  video 
feeds  as  w  ell  as  Internet  access  and 
refreshments.  Unfortunately,  and 
unknown  to  the  committee,  palace 
security  had  enclosed  the  media  area 
with  fencing.  We  suspect  everyone 
involved  was  quite  astounded  ut  the 
number  of  news  media  that  showed 
up  to  the  palace  the  day  of  the  ev  ent. 
Yet  they  were  packed  into  the  media 
operations  center,  but  it  is  unfair 
to  blame  anyone — especially  the 
coalition  public  affairs  office— for 
the  situation.  The  Palace's  puhlic 
affairs  office  did  its  best  to  ensure 
that  local,  regional,  and  w  orld  media 
were  treated  fairly  with  regard  to 
access  to  the  inauguration. 

Those  of  u»  in  Afghanistan  in  the 
fall  of  2004  served  at  an  interesting 
time  and  we  all  learned  many  valu¬ 


able  lessons.  The  level  of  eoorduia- 
tion  and  cooperation  between  the 
U.S.  military.  NATO  forces,  the 
United  Nations  Assistance  Mission 
Afghanistan,  the  government  of 
Afghanistan,  and  a  host  of  others 
was.  according  to  some,  unprec¬ 
edented.  Interestingly,  almost  no 
one  has  attempted  to  officially 
capture  those  experiences  for  future 
operations.  Many  thanks  to  Mill¬ 
ion  Ri'i  lew  for  prov  iding  a  forum 
through  which  those  w  ho  hav  e  or  are 
serving  around  die  world  in  v  arious 
types  of  operations  can  share  lessons 
learned  and  ideas  for  the  future. 

Correction 

Footnote  1 II  in  the  article  "Telling 
the  Afghan  Military  Story"  should 
read  .  .  .UN.  General  Assembly 
Security  Council  Report  A,  59  58 1- 
5,2004.925 . . . ;  the  link  in  footnote 
10  should  read  -'http:  www.unama- 
afg.org/docv'  UN-Docs  repots- 
SG  20)4 '2004-925  pdf--. 

Kudo  for  10 

Joel  K.  Harding.  Senior  Million 
Analyst.  SAIC  Strategies  Group— I 
work  for  SAIC  in  Information  Opera¬ 
tions  and  I  just  wanted  to  let  you 
know  that  Colonel  Ralph  O.  Baker's 
article.  The  Decisive  Weapon:  A 
Unmade  Cmihai  Team  Command¬ 
er's  Perspective  on  Information 
Operations  (May -June  2006  Mill¬ 
ion  Rc-iien ).  was  enthusiastically 
and  favorably  reviewed  bv  a  whole 
slew  of  PIlD-s  at  NDU.  the  JMIC. 
the  Nuvul  Post  Graduate  School 
and  others.  The  team,  which  I  call 
my  Greybeards  (even  though  one  is 
female),  w  as  struggling  with  defining 
10  metrics  and  your  article  proved 
timely  and  informative.  I  want  Ui 
thank  you  for  such  u  great  piece! 

lu  my  opinion  this  was  one  of  the 
best  articles  I  have  ever  read  regard¬ 
ing  IO.  You  truly  defined  the  prob¬ 
lem.  implications,  repercussions, 
end  states,  and  defined  success.  I'd 
love  to  hear  and  read  mote,  if  you 
ever  get  the  opportunity! 
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